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The Origin of the Anaphora of the Liturgy 
of St. Basil 


by W. E. PITT 
St. John’s Seminary, Lusaka, N. Rhodesia 





presupposed in the letter of Firmilian to Cyprian, about a 

prophetess who arrogated to herself the functions of the ordained 
ministry, was an invocation, or naming, of the Trinity, ending with the 
Sanctus; that this was, therefore, the kind of Eucharistic Prayer which was 
used at Caesarea in Firmilian’s time; and that it survives in the first 
part of the Anaphora of the Liturgy of St. Basil, ending with the Sanctus. 
If this is true, it follows that all the rest of the prayer has been added, after 
the original ending. The question arises, whether it is an original composi- 
tion, or whether it is borrowed from another church. This essay will try 
to answer that question, in the light of an attempt to recover the original 
structure of this part of the prayer. 

In the Grotta Ferrata MS. of the ninth or tenth century, which 
Brightman follows at this point in his reconstruction of the ninth-century 
form of this rite, the prayer for the coming of the Holy Spirit to bless and 
sanctify and show the bread and wine to be the Body and Blood of Christ, 
is followed by a prayer for the fruits of Communion, under the heading 
edx7).2 It is difficult not to think that this heading indicates that what 
follows it was once a separate prayer, added to, but not part of, the 
Eucharistic Prayer itself. It is not difficult to find other examples of this 
sort of thing. The Eucharistic Prayer in Hippolytus’s Apostolic Tradition 
ends with a prayer asking for the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the 
oblation of the Church, and Professor Ratcliff? has argued that this 
began as an addition to the end of the prayer, which originally ended 
with the Sanctus. If this is true, it is possible to suppose that elsewhere, 
where an Epiclesis follows the Sanctus, the same thing has happened; 
the prayer originally ended with the Sanctus, and the Epiclesis was added, at 
first, as many people have thought, as a prayer for a good communion. The 
rite of Jerusalem, as it is described in the catecheses ascribed to St. Cyril, 

1 7.T.S. New Series, v (October 1954), 215-20. 

2 F, E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, i, Oxford 1896 (hereafter cited as 
LEW.), 330, |. 12. I understand that the following suggestion is Professor E. C. Ratcliff’s: 


I owe it immediately to the Rev. A. H. Couratin. 
3E. C. Ratcliff, ‘The Sanctus and the Pattern of the Early Anaphora’, 7.Z.H., i 


(1950), 29-36, 125-34. 


1): G. A. Michell has argued! that the kind of Eucharistic Prayer 
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is an example of this, and so is Sarapion’s Eucharistic Prayer, where a rudi- 
mentary epiclesis follows the Sanctus, though in both these cases the original 
prayer has been much mutilated. The Lord’s Prayer also first appears 
as a prayer of preparation for Communion." All these pre-Communion 
prayers were eventually incorporated into the Eucharistic Prayer. Even 
the Lord’s Prayer is often regarded as a summing-up of the Eucharistic 
Prayer rather than as a distinct prayer before Communion. It would, 
therefore, not be surprising if this «dx? in ‘Basil’? began as a pre-Com- 
munion prayer, outside the Eucharistic Prayer itself, and was later in- 
corporated into it. 

In ‘Basil’, then, the Epiclesis marks the place where the prayer 
originally ended; but it is most unlikely to be the original ending of the 
prayer. The passages which Brightman cites from St. Basil’s own writings 
suggest that the Thanksgiving which now follows the Sanctus was familiar 
to him,? and it is noticeable that in his treatise De Spiritu Sancto, although 
he makes much of the operation of the Spirit in Baptism, he never once 
alludes to any part played by the Spirit in the consecration of the 
Eucharist. He surely would have done so, if he himself had used a prayer of 
this type. A more important point, perhaps, is that this Epiclesis has 
enough in common with that of ‘James’ (itself, apparently, a development 
of the one described by St. Cyril, or John, of Jerusalem)‘ to suggest direct 
borrowing. The words 76 mvedpc cov 70 maveyiov ef” jyds Kat emi Te 
mpooxeipeva, SApa tadra, (LEW., 329, ll. 28-31) are found also in ‘James’ 
though in a different order (LEW., 54, ll. 2-3), while on the following 


page (ll. 1-9) tov pév aprov robdrov abt TO Tiptov cdma Tod Kupiov Kat 
Gc08 Kai owrypos Hudv *Inoot Xpiorob, ro S€ worHpiov TobTo adTo TO Tipwov 


aiua tod Kupiov Kal Beod Kat owripos tpadv “Inood Xpiorod, invites 
comparison with ‘James’: tov pev &prov tobrov cua &yov Xprotob Kat ro 
ToTHpiov TodTo alwa tiwov Xprorod (LEW., 54, Il. 6-10). (Cyril has tov 
bev aprov dua Xpiorod, tov Sé olvov aiwa Xpiorod.) 

The ‘Basil’ version has been elaborated, and made into an exact parallel; 
for example, tizsov appears in both halves, and not only in the second 
half, as in ‘James’, but the two seem to be basically the same. ‘Basil’, 
then, has borrowed its Epiclesis from ‘James’ and this has displaced the 
original doxology, with the result that the following prayer for the com- 
municants has become part of the Anaphora. 


1 Cyril, Cat. Myst., v. 11-18. 

* For convenience, I use the name of a person, in single inverted commas, to signify 
the rite which goes by his name. 

3 LEW., 522, ll. 14-40. It is difficult to agree with the late Dr. J. H. Srawley (The 
Early History of the Liturgy, 2nd ed., Cambridge 1947, 108) that such verbal resemblances, 
as vopov edwev eis BonOecav, ayyéAous exéatycev eis dudakyv . . . mpodyras améoresdev, 
prove no more than the currency of certain ideas. I regret that I have had no access 
to the monograph of Dom H. Engberding (Das eucharistiche Hochgebet der Basiliusliturgie, 
Miinster 1931) in which he argues that the ‘Basil’ prayer, at least as far as the Institution 
Narrative, is a remoulding by St. Basil himself of an older prayer, whose text can be 
reconstructed. 


4 Cyril, Cat. Myst., v. 7. 
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There is an even stronger resemblance to ‘James’ in the Institution 
Narrative and Anamnesis. This has been noticed before, and needs no 
demonstration here; it is only necessary to read the two texts together to 
see that they are all but identical. Dix maintained, however, that in this 
case it was ‘James’ which borrowed from ‘Basil’.1 A priori, we should 
expect Caesarea to borrow from Jerusalem and Antioch, and not Jerusa- 
lem and Antioch from Caesarea. Nevertheless, there is something to be 
said for Dix’s view. The rite of Jerusalem was probably without an insti- 
tution narrative until the latter part of the fourth century, and perhaps 
later, while a well-known passage from St. Basil? is commonly held to 
refer to the use of an institution narrative at the Eucharist. On the other 
hand, the narrative which St. Basil actually quotes, in another place,‘ 
is not the one in the Liturgy of St. Basil and does not seem to be closely 


related to it, as the following comparison tries to show. 


De Baptismo 


AaBav odv 6 *Inoots &prov 


Kai edyapLioTHaas 
uM 
exAuce 
Ys 397 a 7 
Kat €didov Tots wabntais 


Kal elze 

AdBere piyere: 

TOUTS €OTL TO CH@pe jLov 
TO brep bydv KrAwpevov- 


~ a > , 
ToUTO ToLEeiTE Eis THY EUV avapvyow. 
Kat AaBev TO TroTHptov 


, 
Kal edyapioTiaas 
ww > ”~ 
edwKev avTois 


Aéywv 
Ilere € adbtobd mavres 
tovTo yép pov €or. TO alua 
TO THs KawWis SucOnKns 
TO TEpt TOMY exxvVepEvov 
eis ddeow apopTiav 
ToUTO TroveiTeE Eis THY EUTV 
cvapvynow. 
1 Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, 204. 


3 LEW., 526, n. 13; Srawley, loc. cit. 
5 LEW., 327, ll. 27-328 1. 20. 


Liturgy of St. Basil 
‘ »” > = ~ ¢ Ld > ~ ‘ 
AaBav cprov éni tdv cyiwv adrob Kai 
> Ul ~ ~ 
axpavtTwr xeipOv Kai avadei~as coi TH 
Oc cai [Terpi 
> , > / > , 
edyapioTnous evrAoynous &ylaous 
4 
KAdoas 
ww “~ ¢ , > a ~ s 
edwxev Tots aylots adtob pabnrats Kat 
amoaroAots 
el 
4, Ul 
AdBere dayere: 
TOOTS jou €oTiv TO C@pe 
TO brép tudv KAdpevov 
eis adheow cpoapriov. 


Opoiws Kat TO ToTHpioV eK Too 

yervnpatos THs aumédov AaBov 

Kepdous evxapiaTnaus evrAoynous ayuc- 
ous 


” a c , > ~ 7 ‘ 
edwkev Tots aylors adtob pabnrats Kai 
> /, 
amoaToAots 

> 
ei7wv 

, ” > ~ 4 

ITlere €& adbtoé mevres 
TOOTO Lov €oTiv TO alua 


$ 2 \ e ~ ‘ ~ > ld 
TO brrep Huav Kal ToAAGV exxvvdpevov 
> * c ~ 
els Gdeow apapTidv 
~ aA > A > ‘ > , 
TOUTO TFOLELTE Els THY ENVY avapYynow.® 


2 De Spiritu Sancto, xxvii, 66. 
4 De Baptismo, i. 3, § 2; LEW., 523, Il. 1-6. 
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The connexions of all this with the N.T. institution narratives are listed 
below: 


AcBwv a&prov, Mt. Mk. Lk. To brep tudv KAwpevov, 1 Cor. 
edxapioTrioas, Lk. 1 Cor. (T.R.) 

edAoyjoas, Mt. Mk. ToUTO .. . avepvnow, 1 Cor. 
exAacev, Mt. Mk. Lk. 1 Cor. Kat AaBav wornpiov, Mt. Mk. 
édwxev, Mk. Lk. woadTws Kai To moTHpiov, 1 Cor. 
tois wabnrais, Mt. Aéywv, Mt. Lk. 1 Cor. 

etzev, Mt. Mk. 1 Cor. mievre ... Gpapriav, Mt. (T.R.), 
AdBere dceyere, Mt. but dep dudv is from Lk. 

To o@pa pod, Mt. Mk. Lk. TovTo .. . aveépvnow, 1 Cor. 

pov TO cGy, I Cor. 


It will be seen that the resemblances between the two narratives are 
due to the fact that both tend to follow Mt. and 1 Cor. more than the 
other N.T. accounts. This could be shown to be true of other narratives 
also,! and does not prove a direct relationship. Mt. and 1 Cor. are by no 
means always combined in the same way, and more differences arise 
when one narrative or the other follows Mk. or Lk., or does not follow the 
N.T. at all. Perhaps it is not necessary, with Brightman, to assume that 
St. Basil’s own version is due to liturgical reminiscence; he may have been 
quoting the N.T. from memory. 

What of the passage from De Spiritu Sancto, in which St. Basil is often 
thought to refer to the liturgical Institution Narrative? He is defending 
the value of unwritten tradition, and asks which of the saints has left us 
Ta Tis emiKAnoews phuata emi TH avadei~er Too dprov Tihs edyapioTias Kal 
Tod moTynpiov THs evAoyias. And he continues od yap 51) tovrois a&prodpeba 
dv 6 andatodos 7 TO edayyéehov ereuvnoOn GAX Kai mporeyopev Kal emA€yopev 
Erepa ws peyédAnv Exovra mpos TO pvoTipiov tiv icxdv ex THs a&ypadov 
didacKadrlas mapxAuBovres. 

Undoubtedly, this could refer to the Institution Narrative, and it 
almost certainly must do so, if sje means a single word; for then, the 
para which the Apostle or the Gospel mention, will be Our Lord’s 
words of institution. No doubt, pyjyae can mean this, but it is, in fact, a 
word of rather imprecise meaning—something said, a word, phrase, 
utterance or even a subject of speech. Here it could very well refer to the 
things said in the Invocation, rather than to its exact words, and could be 
translated thus: 


‘Which of the Saints has left (in writing) the things which are said at 
the Invocation, at the consecration of the bread of the Eucharist and the 
cup of blessing? For we are not content with the things which the Apostle 


1 The relation of the Roman institution narrative to these texts is demonstrated by 
E. C. Ratcliff, “The Institution Narrative of the Roman Canon Missae: its Beginnings and 
Early Background’, in Kurt Aland and F. L. Cross (edd.), Studia Patristica, Berlin 1957, 
ii. 64-82. 
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or the Gospel mention, but we speak before and after them of other things, 
which we hold to be of great importance for the mystery, and which we 
receive from unwritten teaching.’ 


‘The things which the Apostle or the Gospel mention’ would then be 
the Incarnation, Death and Resurrection of our Lord, for which the prayer 
gives thanks. Since the O.T. material, which comes before this, is not from 
unwritten teaching, the things spoken of before those which the Apostle 
or the Gospel mention must be Firmilian’s old prayer and the Sanctus, 
while those spoken of after must be the approach to the altar and proffering 
of the antitypes of the Body and Blood (LEW., 329, Il. 12-25). 

This is admittedly ambiguous, but it may show that the evidence does 
not positively compel us to believe that St. Basil’s own rite contained an 
Institution Narrative. The ‘James-Basil’ narrative is, in fact, an elaboration 
of the one quoted by St. Cyril, or John, of Jerusalem,! and the elaborations 
are closely related to corresponding passages in Apostolic Constitutions VIII. 

‘James’ (zn full). Cyril (in full). Passages from 
A.C. VIII in square brackets. 
€v TH vUKTL 4) TapEediSoTo 
p&Adov dé éxurdv rapedidov irép tis 
Tod Koopov wis Kat cwrnpias 


” ~ , a / 
€v TH vdKTL } TAapEdiboTO 


e 4 e ~ > ~ 4 
6 KUptos Hua *Inoots Xpiotos 


A ‘ ” 
AaB tov a&prov 
ETL TOV yl Kal &YpaVTWY Kal aL pLwY 
> 4 a7 ~ 
Kal aaverwv abrob yeupav 
avaBrépas eis Tov odpavor Kat avadeiEas 
4 ~ ~ A ‘ 
col TH Oe wai [Tarpi 
edvyapioTnious 
> | 3 
ayitous 
Ul 
KAdous 
m” ~ ec , > ~ aA ‘ 
ZdwKe Tots ayiows adtod pabnrais Kai 


\ ‘ ” 
AaBav a&prov 
[rats epics Kal cpopos adtod 
xEpat 
Kal aveBrepas 
‘ A ‘ ‘ > ~ ‘ , 
mpos o¢ Tov Oedv adbrod Kai Ilarépa| 
Kal edyapioTnoas 
[c&yucous—in the cup narrative] 
4 ” ‘ 
[xAcous] exAace Keel 
edwKe Tots éavtod pabyrais 


a&roaToNots 
eim@v Aéeywv [eizadv] 

AdBere peyere: TodTd pov €oTe TO 
ope 


, , af ” ‘ 7 
AdBere Heyere* TOOTS pov ETL TO CHa 


1 Cyril, Cat. Myst., iv. 1. I do not think that this relationship affects the question of 
whether there was an Institution Narrative in St. Cyril’s rite. The principles of form 
criticism suggest that institution narratives began in catechetical tradition, before the 
N.T. was written. (It cannot be assumed that they were used liturgically in the first 
century). The variety of local catechetical narratives would not diminish when the N.T. 
was published: indeed, it might increase, by people misquoting the N.T. from memory. 
If liturgical narratives developed independently of the Gospels, we should expect 
catechetical ones to do so too. Cyril’s crisp narrative, with its exact parallelism between the 
two halves, is an admirable piece of catechesis, made for committing to memory. If this 
was the narrative most familiar to Jerusalem Christians, it would be the natural one for 
them to incorporate, eventually, into their liturgy. 
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‘James’ (in full). Cyril (in full). Passages from 
A.C. VIII in square brackets. 
, ¢ ‘ « ~ LA ‘ , ‘ ‘ ~ , 
TO Urép Huav KAdpevov Kat Siddpevov [ro wept ov OpuTTdpevov 
eis aheow apapTi@v eis &heow apapriav] 
Hoadrws peta Td Seemvijoo [woatrws Kai] Kat 
AaBawv TO ToTHpLov AaBav 7 toTHpiov 
“ip Tip 
‘ , > ” . , > ww \ @ 
Kal Kepdous €€ olvov Kat VdaTos [kepaoas €& oivov Kat vdarTos | 
Kat avaBrdpas eis TOV odpavev [cf. A.C. VIII bread narrative] 
> ’ ‘ ~ ~ ‘ , 
dvadeiéas coi TH Oc kai [arpi 
edyapioTnous Kal evyaproTious 
> Ul > , / , c U 
ayutcoas edrAoynous mAjcas IIvedparos [ayutous] 
cyiov 
” a ¢€ , ‘ , > “~ 
€dwxe Tois aylows Kat paKapiots adrod 
pabnrats 
elma elze [eixwv from A.C. VIII bread 
narrative] 
miete €€ adToo T&VTES AdBere wiere [wiere EE adrob mavres] 
TOUTO Lov ETL TO atua TOOTO pov EoTt TO ala 
TO THS Kaas SicOnKns 
TO Urep Huav Kat woAA@v exxedpevov [70 epi moAA@v exxvvdopevov 
Kat Siocdtddjrevov 
eis &peow apopTiav eis adeow apapTiav 
TovTO TroLeiTe Eis THY eunY avepvynow- TOTO ToLEtTE eis THY ewnY avaprnow- 
docks yap av éobinre TOV &prov TodTOY dadKis yap av eabinre TOV &ptov TObTOV 
Kal TO TOTHpLov TOOTO TiVyTE Kal TO TOTHpLoV TOOTO TiVyTE 
rov Ocvarov Tod viod Tob avOpwzov tov Odvarov Tov ewov KaTayyédAeTe 
ip ye YY 
Katayyedrere 
Kal Thy avaotaow adtod dpodoyetre 


axpts od EAOn. a&xpis av €APw.]| 


This shows how Cyril’s narrative, which must have been a form well- 
known in Jerusalem, appears with very little change in the much more 
elaborate narrative of ‘James’. The relationship of the ‘James’ narrative 
to that of Apostolic Constitutions VIII (the origins of which I have tried to 
discover in another article!) suggests direct contact between ‘James’ and 
that document; a possible explanation might be that the influence of 
Apostolic Constitutions caused the Institution Narrative to be inserted into 
the Liturgy at Jerusalem. In any case, it seems to be clear that the origins 
of the ‘James-Basil’ narrative are to be found in Syria and Palestine rather 
than in Cappadocia, so that ‘James’ will be the original, and ‘Basil’ the 
borrower. There are no significant verbal differences between the two 
versions, but ‘Basil’ shows a slight tendency to abbreviate, though there is 
one new elaboration (€« tod yewnpuatos tis cprédov). It is, of course, 
possible, that some of the ‘James’ elaborations which do not appear in 
‘Basil’ (SuSdpevov, pera To Serrvijoc, wAjoas [Ivedparos cyiov, Svadddpevor), 
may be later insertions into ‘James’. 


1 F.E.H., ix (1958), 1-7. 
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The same verbal near-identity of ‘Basil’ and ‘James’ continues in the 
Anamnesis. This too, then, will have been taken from ‘James’ by ‘Basil’. 
It follows that, if the ‘Basil’ prayer is of any antiquity, these features 
cannot be original parts of it. If they are omitted, ‘Basil’ still has an 
Institution Narrative, of a type familiar from ‘Addai and Mari,’ and other 
East Syrian prayers: xaréurey 5€ qyyiv tropvypata tod owrnpiov atrod 
nabots Taira & mpotebeixapev Kata Tas adrob éevroAds. (LEW., 327, ll. 19-22). 
And in the section which will now immediately follow, ‘Basil’ has its own 
way of offering the sacrifice; the worshippers make bold to draw near to 
God’s holy altar, and proffer the antitypes of the Body and Blood of Christ 
(LEW., 329, ll. 12-25). 

This passage is of very great interest, both for what it means, and for its 
connexions with other liturgical traditions. We may begin by considering 
the altar. This may be the material altar in the church, but this is not the 
only possible meaning, nor, if the prayer is really ancient, is it the most 
likely meaning. It is well known that the Fathers used the word ‘Altar’ 
to refer to our Lord himself; “Hasten all to come together as to the one 
temple of God, the one altar, the one Jesus Christ.’! It may refer to his 
physical body, to his mystical body, or to groups within that body, such 
as widows. The first of these is the fundamental one, and our Lord’s body 
being now in Heaven, it is probably related to the idea of the heavenly 
altar, which is very common in the Fathers, and found both in Judaism? 
and in the New Testament.® A prayer for the acceptance of the sacrifice at 
the heavenly altar is an integral part of the Roman Canon Missae, and 
may be of the Alexandrian eucharistic prayer (LEW., 170, 1. 36-171, 1. 3; 
a passage which may be original, although the intercessions which sur- 
round it are not). I know of no evidence of such a prayer in very early 
Syrian rites; something similar appears in Apostolic Constitutions VIII (but 
not in the prayer itself—LEW., 23, ll. 15-18) and in later prayers, and 
may well have been in use in Antioch in Chrysostom’s time* and perhaps 
earlier. Mr. W. H. Codrington’s well-known article on this subject® shows 
how common this expression became in Syrian eucharistic prayers, and 
may indicate dissemination from a central point at an early date. But 
there is nothing of the kind in ‘Addai and Mari’, nor in Hippolytus’s 
Apostolic Tradition, which has been thought to have its ultimate origins 
in Syria.* On the other hand, these two prayers, like ‘Basil’, do speak of 


1 Ignatius, Magnesians, vii. There is a catena of patristic passages on this subject in 
M. de la Taille, The Mystery of Faith, E.T., London 1941, i. 216-27. Also B. F. Westcott, 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, London 1889, 453-61. 

2 Hagiga 12b, cited by C. K. Barrett in W. D. Davies and D. Daube (edd.), The 
Background of the N.T. and its Eschatology, Cambridge 1956, 374. The altar is in the fourth 
heaven, and the archangel Michael ministers at it. On the principle that Christian 
borrowings from Judaism are likely to be early, before relations became bad, this passage 
is surely a strong argument for the antiquity of the Roman Canon Missae. 

3 Rev. viii. 3, xiv. 18, and perhaps Heb. xiii. 10. 

4 See Chrysostom, Jn Heb. Hom., xiv. 1-2, xvii. 3. 

5 F.T.S., xxxix (1934), 141 ff. 

6 So E. C. Ratcliff in K. E. Kirk (ed.), The Study of Theology, London 1939, 424. 
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the worshippers entering into the divine Presence. Since early Christian 
writers often refer to the Heavenly Altar—Ignatius, and, perhaps, 
Clement do so implicitly, and Irenaeus, Origen, and many later Fathers 
explicitly'—it will not be surprising if the idea begins to appear at this 
point in the liturgy. It is obviously related to the idea of entry into the 
divine Presence. It could, in fact, so appear in several rites independently. 
But it may be possible to be a little more specific. Hippolytus’s prayer 
gives thanks that the worshippers are found worthy ‘adstare coram te et 
tibi ministrare’. Professor Ratcliff has argued? that ‘ministrare’ represents 
Aevrovpyetv—the word used here in ‘Basil’—and that originally this 
phrase led to the ministry of the angels and the Sanctus. On the N.T. use 
of Aecrovpyeiv and its cognates, Professor Torrance has written: 


“They are used of the ministry of the whole church vis-a-vis the heavenly 
Ministry of Christ. And so Christ is spoken of as the Jeitourgos of the 
heavenly worship in the tabernacle of Truth, which the Lord pitched and 
not man (Heb. viii. 2) : surrounding him as a flame of fire are his ministers 
or lettourgoi (Heb. i. 7), the liturgical spirits sent forth in ministry to those 
who shall be the heirs of salvation (Heb. i. 14).* 


So the Christian worshippers, singing the Sanctus before the Heavenly 
Altar, are, with the angels, Jeitourgot in the heavenly Presence of God. 
The thought which Professor Torrance expounds is not far from that of the 
Supplices te rogamus of the Roman Canon Missae where an angel ministers 
at the heavenly altar. Like the section of ‘Basil’ which we are now con- 
sidering, Supplices te rogamus was originally the last paragraph of the prayer, 
before the doxology.* 

The argument falls short of proof, as far as ‘Basil’ is concerned. But 
these various related notions make it at least possible that it is the heavenly 
altar to which the worshippers draw near, and at which they are found 
worthy to minister. 

We have already noticed the use of Aecroupyeiv in similar contexts, 
in ‘Basil’ and in the Apostolic Tradition. Hippolytus’s original Greek 
presumably ran xarnfiwous jpés éoravar évurtiov cov Kat Aevtoupyeiv aot. 
It may be significant that, while ‘Basil’ uses the phrase xatofw6évres 
Aevroupyetv, in ‘Addai and Mari’, again in a similar context, the wor- 
shippers ‘stand before thee at this time’>—a reference, surely, to Daniel, 


1 Ignatius, loc. cit.; 1 Clement, 36; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., iv. 18. 6. M. de la Taille 
(loc. cit.) cites a number of relevant passages from Origen. 

* 7 -E-H., lnc. cit. 

3 T. F. Torrance, Royal Priesthood, Edinburgh 1955, 16. 

4 The origin and history of the paragraphs which now follow are discussed in J. A. 
Jungmann, The Mass of the Roman Rite, E.T. New York 1955, ii. 237-59; E. Bishop, 
Liturgica Historica, Oxford 1918, 96-103; V. L. Kennedy, The Saints of the Canon of the 
Mass, Rome 1938. The latter part of Supplices te is a prayer for the communicants, raising 
the question whether this is another case where such a prayer has displaced the original 
doxology, and whether that was the Sanctus. 

5 LEW., 287, 1. 22; see E. C. Ratcliff, in 7.T.S., xxx (1929), 23 ff. 
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vii. 10, rather than to Lk. xxi. 36, as Dom Gregory Dix thought.! Perhaps 
Hippolytus, ‘Addai and Mari’, and ‘Basil’ are following the same liturgical 
tradition, Hippolytus giving the phrase in full, while ‘Addai and Mari’ and 
‘Basil’ independently reproduce the two halves of it. 

But the resemblance between ‘Addai and Mari’ and ‘Basil’ does not 
end there, as we can see if we put this part of the ‘Basil’ prayer beside the 
corresponding part of ‘Addai and Mari’. 


‘Basil’ 
We thy sinful and unworthy ser- 


‘Addai and Man’ 
We thy weak and frail and miserable 


servants and stand before thee at 
this time, and have received by 
tradition the example from thee, 
performing the likeness of the 
passion and death and burial and 
resurrection. 


vants, who are yet held worthy to 
minister at thy holy altar make 
bold to draw near to thy holy 
altar, [He left us, as memorials 
of his saving passion, these things] 
(from the previous sentence) and 


proffer the antitypes of the holy 
Body and Blood of thy Christ. 


It is true that there are practically no resemblances in the wording of the 
two passages; but the identity of thought and structure is almost complete, 
so that they could be two variant forms, within the same tradition. But, 
at first sight, the resemblances seem to end here; the thanksgiving of 
‘Basil’ seems to have very little in common with that of ‘Addai and Mari’. 


The fundamental difference, however, is that the ‘Basil’ thanksgiving is 
in the form of a historical narrative, while that of ‘Addai and Mari’ is 
not; and that argues only a difference of date. For it will be agreed that 
Christian liturgy underwent a great change in this respect during the 
fourth century. Just as the calendar now became a series of historical 
commemorations, so eucharistic prayers written before the fourth century 
are short, and non-historical in form, while those written after about the 
middle of that century are longer and say what they have to say in a 
historical way. Therefore, to find out whether there is any connexion 
between ‘Basil’ and ‘Addai and Mari’, we must ask whether ‘Basil’ deals 
with the same subject matter, although in a longer and more historical 
way, and whether this resemblance in subject matter is too close to be 
accounted for by the fact that two eucharistic prayers are bound to be 
largely about the same things. 

I think that the answer to both questions is in the affirmative. Thus: 


‘Addai and Mari’: Thou didst create the world by thy grace and its 
inhabitants by thy mercy, and didst save mankind by thy compassion 
and give great grace unto mortals. 

‘Basil’: [Ihéoas yep tov &vOpwrov xobv AuBav ad THs ys Kat eikdve TH oF 

6 Oeds tysjoas adrov Téeckas adrov ev Ilapadeiow THs tpudis aBavaciav 


1 The Shape of the Liturgy, 181. 
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7 > ~ ~ ~ a 
lwijs Kai anodavow aiwviwy ayabdv év tH Typo THV evtoA@y cov 
> Ld > ~ 
erraryyetAcpevos abT@ 


This is followed by a summary of the O.T. dispensation, which could 
not fit into a non-historical thanksgiving. 


‘Addai and Mari’: Didst put on our manhood that thou mightest quicken 
it by godhead, and hast exalted our low estate. . . . 

‘Basil’: dre 5é HAVev ro TwANpwpa Tov Kaupadv eAdAnoas jpiv ev adt@ 7H 
vid aov & od Kal Tods aidvas eroinous ds dv anatyaopa THs Sdéns Kat 
XapaKkrhp Ths UroaTdcews cov Pépwv Te TA TaVTA TO Pyare THs Svvepews 
avTod ovx apraypov nynoato TO elvan tou coi TH Oe@ nai [Turpi adr& 
Qeds dv mpocavios ext THs ys WPOn Kat rois evOpwrrots ovvaveotpadn Kai €x 
mapbévov cyias capxwbeis exévwoev EauTov poppy SovrAov AaPav, cdvpopdos 
yevouevos TH owpare THs Tamewdoews Hudv va Kal jyas ovvpdpdovs 
Toman THs eikovos THs Sd€ns adbrob 


‘Addai and Mari’: . . . restored our fall... . 


In ‘Basil’ the fall is mentioned after the creation, and the whole economy 
of redemption is presented as God’s answer to it. 


‘Addai and Mari’: . . . raised our mortality... . 

‘Basil’: iva ot ev TH "Adc arroOvjcKovtes CworrornfGow ev ait@ 7H Xprotd 
gov 

‘Addai and Mari’: . . . forgiven our trespasses, justified our sinfulness. . . . 

‘Basil’: ... yevopevos to vopov, Karakpive. Thy Gpaptioy ev TH capKi 

rn 
adrod 

‘Addai and Mari’: . . . enlightened our knowledge. . . . 

‘Basil : amoornoas yds tis mAdvns Ta&Vv <iddAwY Tpoonyayer Has TH 
emuyvwoet God Tob aAnOwot Oeot Kai ITarpos 

‘Addai and Mari’: . . . condemned our enemies. . . . 

‘Basil’: karaxpivoa thy apopriav 

‘Addai and Mari’: . . . granted victory to the weakness of our frail nature 

by the overflowing of thy grace. 

‘Basil’: ESwxev éavtov avrédaypa TH Oavarw ev @ KareryopcOa wempapevor 
b70 Tis apaprias Kal KaTeABav duc Tob oravpod «is TOV Gdnv iva mAnpwon 
éauT@ Ta mévrTa Ehvcev Tas WSivas TOG Oavarov Kai avaoTas TH TPiTH hme pa 
Kal ddoToLnous TéON CapKL THY eK veKpOv avdoracw.1 


There are, of course, many passages in ‘Basil’ which have no equiva- 
lent in ‘Addai and Mari’; we should expect that, in a living and growing 
liturgical tradition. Some of the resemblances noted above are much 
closer than others; but again it is possible to detect a strong general resem- 
blance, of subject matter, rather than of words or expression. The essential 
core of both prayers is a thanksgiving, mainly for the same things, followed 
by a section in which the worshippers, according to our Lord’s institution 
enter the divine presence to perform the likeness of his death and resurrec- 


1 Text in 7.T.S., loc. cit., and Dix, op. cit., 178 ff. (‘Addai and Mari’); LEW., 
324, ll. 5-327, 1. 19 (‘Basil’). 
Io 
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tion, or to proffer the likeness of his Body and Blood. The two prayers are 
as far from each other as it is possible to be, within the same tradition; 
but they do seem to derive from the same tradition. What is this tradition ? 
There are several facts which may help us to answer this question. 

First, the Eucharistic Prayer described by Theodore of Mopsuestia! is 
worth comparing with ‘Basil’ at five points: 


1. The prayer before the Sanctus is an invocation of the Trinity, as 
Dr. Michell has shown that of ‘Basil’ to be.? It speaks of the greatness of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.* Dr. Michell argues 
that the lead into the Sanctus in ‘Basil’ has been borrowed from ‘James’ 
to replace an Origenist, subordinationist use of Isaiah vi; Theodore’s 
reference to the Seraphim, ‘before other creatures’? may suggest that 
Mopsuestia kept more nearly to the original here. At Mopsuestia, as at 
Caesarea, a Christological thanksgiving had been added to the Invocation, 
which was evidently the third-century form of the Eucharistic Prayer in 
some parts of Asia Minor. 

2. Theodore’s thanksgiving for ‘the economy which took place in 
Christ’ has certain parallels, in words and substance, with that of ‘Basil’. 
There is the same quotation from Phil. ii. 6-7, and the passages about the 
abolition of the dominion of death from ancient times, and ineffable 
benefits for which He agreed to suffer, to abolish death completely through 
the Resurrection, have definite parallels in substance in ‘Basil’.5 ‘Com- 
munion with him in the happiness of future blessings’ is less exactly 
paralleled, but ‘Basil’s’ thanksgiving ends by looking forward to the Second 
Coming. On the other hand, Theodore has no thanksgiving for the O.T. 
dispensation. This feature could only come in when the prayer became 
historical in form, and Theodore’s prayer, so far as we can tell from his 
summary, seems not to have become so. It may represent an intermediate 
stage in the development of the tradition, between ‘Addai and Mari’ and 
‘Basil’. 

3. Theodore goes on to speak of this sacrament in which we commemo- 
rate the death of our Lord,® and His instruction to His disciples about it. 
This may indicate an Institution Narrative of the ‘Addai and Mari’ type. 

4. There can be no doubt that Theodore’s Epiclesis of the Spirit is 
of a fully developed type. It is possible, therefore, that in this tradition 
the Epiclesis, though not an original feature, is older than a full Institu- 
tion Narrative and Anamnesis. The Prayer asks that the bread and wine 
may be seen to be the Body and Blood; this may be compared with the 
use of avadei€cu in ‘Basil’? and of &wodaivew in Apostolic Constitutions VIII.8 

5. Theodore goes on to pray that the Spirit may come on those present, 
for perfecting into one body, and not for punishment. The formerly 


1 A. Mingana (ed.), Woodbrooke Studies, Cambridge 1933, vi. 96 ff. 
* FPS: lOc. Cit. 3 Mingana, op. cit., 100. 4 Ibid. 
5 Ibid., 102 f.; LEW., 326, Il. 30-327, l. 15. 6 Mingana, op. cit., 103. 
7 LEW., 329, 1. 32. 8 Tbid., 21, 1. 7. 
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detached evyn in ‘Basil’! is very similar, though it has ‘one spirit’ where 
Theodore has ‘one body’. 


In short, it looks as if the prayer used at Mopsuestia was very like that 
of ‘Basil’; it had undergone the same fusion of an old native invocation, 
with a thanksgiving borrowed from elsewhere. But the thanksgiving, though 
very like that of ‘Basil’, is in an older form of the same tradition. So far 
as we Can see, it is not historically constructed, and has not yet acquired a 
full Institution Narrative and Anamnesis. 

The ‘Fragment of a Persian Anaphora’? after a phrase reminiscent® of 
‘Addai and Mari’s ‘gave great grace unto mortals’—effudisti autem gratiam 
tuam abundantius super genus debile humanitatis nostrae—goes on to a 
historical thanksgiving, in substance like that of ‘Basil’, ending with an 
Institution Narrative, which, though longer than that of ‘Addai and Mari’ 
still does not quote our Lord’s words.® 

Secondly, the summary of the O.T. dispensation in the ‘Basil’ thanks- 
giving has been thought by some to be an Antiochene feature; it is found 
in ‘James’ and Apostolic Constitutions VIII, both of which have Antiochene 
connexions, and a well-known passage on these lines from Chrysostom® 
has been thought by Brightman and others to be modelled on the thanks- 
giving. It has several striking resemblances to the ‘Basil’ thanksgiving.’ 

Thirdly, Edessa received the Gospel from Antioch, and it is generally 
thought probable that ‘Addai and Mari’ is related to the second-century 
rite of Antioch.§ This conjecture is confirmed to some extent if ‘Basil’ 
is both related to ‘Addai and Mari’ and has a specifically Antiochene 
feature in its thanksgiving—the O.T. dispensation. Caesarea lay on, and 
Mopsuestia on, or close to, a major trade route from Antioch across Asia 
Minor to Amisus.°® 

This points to the conclusion that the tradition to which ‘Basil’ and 
‘Addai and Mari’ are both related is that of Antioch while the other 
rites to which we have compared them at least exhibit features from that 
source. And this, it is true, removes some of our ignorance of the early 
Antiochene liturgy; plainly, the Eucharistic Prayer was a Christological 
thanksgiving, short at first, but it grew longer as it took a historical form 
in the fourth century; but perhaps its exact words were not fixed until the 
adoption of ‘James’; at least, the variety of Syrian prayers seems to suggest 
that the liberty of making them up did not die out early in this region. 
The final section contained some reference to the institution, but there was 
originally no full Institution Narrative, Anamnesis, or Epiclesis. The 
main point of the concluding section was the appearance of the worshippers 

1 Tbid., 330, ll. 12 ff. 

* LEW., Appendix L, 511 ff.;R.H. Connolly, Oriens Christianus, N.S., xii-xiv (1922-4), 
99 ff. Writing in Central Africa, I have had no access to this article. 

3 LEW., 513, ll. 15-17. 4 Tbid., ll. 18 ff. 5 Ibid., 515, ll. 27-35. 
® Ad eos qui scandalizantur, 8; LEW., 479, ll. 22 ff. 

7 LEW., 325, ll. 10 ff. 


®SoE C. Ratcliff, 7.T.S., loc. cit.; Dix, op. cit., 177. 
® W. M. Ramsay, The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D. 170, London 1893, 10. 
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in the presence of God. In ‘Basil’ it was explicitly sacrificial, but not in 
‘Addai and Mari’, where the prayer was addressed to the Son. This section 
led into the doxology. 

What of the Antiochene doxology? It is as well to be cautious, but if 
the Hippolytan phrase ‘adstare coram te et tibi ministrare’ is an original 
part of the tradition which we have now identified as that of Antioch, 
and if Professor Ratcliff is right in his construction of that phrase, then we 
must conclude that the Sanctus was the original Antiochene doxology. 
The Heavenly Altar, which also derives from Isaiah vi, would fit very 
easily into such an ending. Moreover, it is not impossible that the open 
faces of the worshippers at the end of the prayer in ‘Addai and Mari’ were 
intended to contrast with the covered faces of the Seraphim who were 
about to be mentioned, while their unclosed mouths are reminiscent of the 
a&Kxarémavore orowarae Of the lead into the Sanctus in ‘James’, and the 
very similar phrases found in Chrysostom’s Antiochene writings. 


APPENDED NOTE ON THE ANAMNESIS 


This note is made necessary by the fact that I have denied that the 
Anamnesis is an original part of the original Antiochene rite, but have 
also found a trace of that rite in the words ‘adstare coram te et tibi 
ministrare’ of Hippolytus’s Anamnesis. 

In ‘Basil’ the Thanksgiving ends with the words, carélirey 5€ tyiv 
droprypara tod owrnpiov méBous Tabra & mporcDeixapev Kata Tas evToAds.” 
Then follows the passage about drawing near to and ministering at the 
altar, which we have considered. 

In Apostolic Constitutions VIII, the Thanksgiving ends thus: Meprvyjpevor 
otv av Si yds tréuewev edyapiorotpev cor... Kal tHv Svarakw adrob 
aAnpoduev.? Here, as I have tried to show,‘ the Constitutor changes his 
source and we do not know what followed. But both these two passages, 
from ‘Basil’ and Apostolic Constitutions VIII, would seem to have been 
intended to link the Thanksgiving with what follows, and to refer to 
the Institution. If Apostolic Constitutions VIII draws on the traditions of a 
church in the region of Antioch, rather than those of Antioch itself,5 
we may conclude that, in some variants of the Antiochene tradition, 
this link was made by a sentence beginning peyvypevor odv. 

The Anamnesis in the Apostolic Tradition suggests that it was this variant 
of the Antiochene tradition which was taken by Syrian Christians to Rome. 
The reference to the Institution has been taken out, expanded, and put 
before the Anamnesis. (In the article already referred to, I have made a 
suggestion as to its original form.) This may have brought it more into 
line with Roman usage at the time. The words ‘adstare coram te et tibi 
ministrare’ survived all these changes, probably because of their pivotal 
position in relation to the Sanctus, and may be original Antiochene. 

1 LEW., 51, ll. 26, 479, ll. 46 ff. 2 Tbid., 327, ll. 19, 23. 


3 Tbid., 20, ll. 13-15. 4“ 7.E-H., loc. cit. 
5 So Dix, op. cit., 176, n. 1. 
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The so-called Statutes of John Pecham and 
Robert Winchelsey for the Province of 
Canterbury 


by C. R. CHENEY 
Professor of Medieval History in the University of Cambridge 


mong the legislators of the medieval English Church John Pecham, 

archbishop of Canterbury, 1279-92, is remembered chiefly on 

account of canons published in two councils early in his pontificate, 
at Reading in July-August 1279 and at Lambeth in October 1281. His 
successor, Robert Winchelsey (1294-1313), less celebrated for his laws, 
none-the-less is assigned by Lyndwood, the fifteenth-century canonist, 
nine chapters of the Provinciale. The ‘Winchelsey’ documents and some 
others described in medieval manuscripts as ‘Statuta’ or ‘Constitutiones’ 
or ‘Decreta’ of one or other of the two archbishops cannot be immediately 
or surely connected with any known provincial council. They include 
texts on questions of almost daily occurrence to medieval archdeacons and 
parochial clergy: about the calculation of tithe, the duties of stipendiary 
priests, the obligations of the laity for church repairs. Lyndwood glossed 
many of them. Modern students of history and canon law commonly cite 
them. It is, therefore, of some importance to establish the degree of credit 
which may be allowed to the ascriptions. This study will consider the 
evidence of the manuscripts and will aim at sorting the genuine statutes 
from the spurious and the dubious. Some of each kind will be found.” The 
enquiry may not only help to determine the nature of these particular 
documents, but also may reflect light on other doubtful legislation and 
illustrate the ways in which laws were framed and customs established in 
the English Church in the later Middle Ages. 

Before considering this material it is well to draw the reader’s attention 
to certain features of English ecclesiastical law-making in the thirteenth 
century. First, it was not unknown for laws to be projected in one assembly, 
cast into a mandatory form in another, and only finally re-cast and pub- 


1T am grateful to Sir Maurice Powicke, the Reverend Professor E. C. Ratcliff, and 
my wife, whose criticisms at various stages in my studying of this material helped to 
make the argument more cogent and the statement of it clearer. 

2 The problems were briefly faced and some provisional conclusions stated by the 
present writer in ‘Legislation of the Medieval English Church’, Eng. Hist. Rev., 1 (1935), 
193-224, 385-417, see pp. 408-13. 
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lished as canons in a third: this was what happened in councils of 1257, 
1258, and 1261.1 Secondly, conciliar decisions, although put into writing, 
might never be published in authentic form: this is illustrated by the events 
of April 1282. At a council of the province of Canterbury which discussed 
matters of jurisdiction disputed between the archbishop and his suffragans, 
an ordinance to define and restrict the competence of the Court of Canter- 
bury was drafted as letters patent in the name of the archbishop. But 
although Pecham’s registrar copied the ordinance, a later marginal note 
in the register reads: ‘Ista littera licet fuerit concessa communi consilio 
archiepiscopi et suorum non tamen fuit sigillata, nec emanavit ad alios 
sed usque ad duodecimum annum ordinationis archiepiscopi mansit 
quasi perdita in archivis.’* At the same time, other versions of the agree- 
ment, written down by various bishops’ clerks, gained currency, much to 
Pecham’s annoyance.® Thirdly, there were other councils at which deci- 
sions of the nature of legislation were taken, which, so far as we know, never 
became the basis of written enactments. For example, in a council of 
January 1280 Pecham and his suffragans condemned statutes made in 
the Benedictine Chapter of the province, but we only hear of this in later 
correspondence.‘ Then there is a letter (11 November 1290) from Oliver 
Sutton, bishop of Lincoln, to the vicar of Riseley. The vicar has received 
a citation from the conservator of privileges of the Hospitallers in England: 
the bishop tells him not to act upon it, ‘cum ad presumptionem quorun- 
dam conservatorum finibus sibi concessis nullatenus contentorum reprimen- 
dam a venerabili patre domino I. dei gratia Cantuariensi archiepiscopo, 
totius Anglie primate, suisque suffraganeis iam pridem statutum fuerit 
condictum seu concorditer ordinatum quod in provincia Cantuar’ nullus 
alius quam espiscopi et officiales eorundem citationes conservatorum 
exequeretur.’® The vague expression ‘statutum condictum seu concorditer 
ordinatum’ will be noted. No other reference to this decision of the pro- 
vincial council has been found. Again, when Robert Winchelsey held his 
first provincial council, 15 July 1295, the Merton chronicler reported: 
‘constitutiones quasdam a sanctis patribus approbatas sed per mercenar- 
iorum incuriam a vi propria vacillantes in medium legitime revocavit; 
necnon et alias ordinationes prioribus adnectens propter gregis tuitionem 
decrevit inviolabiliter observari.’® But no legislation remains: only a 
series of draft resolutions and notes of agenda made by the archbishop’s 


1 Eng. Hist. Rev., 1. 402-6. 

2 Cf. I. J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration, London 1933, i. 429-30. 

3 Reg. Epp. F. Peckham (Rolls Series), ii. 405-6. Two versions are in Worcester, 
Record Office, Reg. Godfrey Giffard fol. 133 (with an illuminating letter about the 
council from the bishop at fol. 134”). A third version resembling the second is in Bodleian 
MS. Ashmole 1146 fol. 78" (a Chichester book), and yet another in Reg. Ric. de Swinfield 
ep. Herefordensis, Canterbury & York Soc. 1909, 32. 

4 Documents . . . of the Eng. Black Monks, ed. W. A. Pantin (Camden 3rd Series, liv. 
1937), ili. 274 and Reg. Epp. F. Peckham, i. 150-1, 225, 256. 

5 Rolls and Register of Bishop Oliver Sutton, ed. R. M. T. Hill, Lincoln Rec. Soc. 48, 
1954, lil. 56. 

§ Flores Historiarum (Rolls Series), iii. 279. 
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chancellor.' Finally, a complaint of Pecham’s suffragans, quite early in his 
pontificate, should be remembered: ‘Cum metropolitanus in provinciali 
duntaxat concilio iuxta formam sibi a iure traditam constitutiones edere 
valeat, petunt ne aliqualiter secus fiat.’ The archbishop’s reply was 
‘quod non intendit facere constitutiones contra iuris formam’.? 


SO-CALLED STATUTES OF JOHN PECHAM 


The canons of Reading and Lambeth call for no discussion, since the 
time of their issue and their authenticity are not in question.* But in 
two places in his great Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae (four folio 
volumes, London 1737), David Wilkins printed ‘statutes’ of John Pecham 
which do not clearly indicate their origin.‘ These must be scrutinised. 
Wilkins’s first group, printed (ii. 48-9) sub anno 1280, covers nine topics, 
arranged under four rubrics. He found all these texts together in Oxford, 
Balliol Coll. MS. 158 (then L. 3), a large collection of legatine and pro- 
vincial canons, written in the late fourteenth century with fifteenth- 
century additions. Each ‘statute’ in this group is recorded in other MSS., 
but they are only assembled thus in the Balliol book and none is found in 
any book written within a generation of Pecham’s lifetime. They are 
usually ascribed in the MSS. to Pecham without further detail.® The first 
six statutes also form a unity in six other MSS. and it was probably such a 
text that Lyndwood knew, for he only glosses nos. 1-4 and 6.° But, as we 
shall see, it is inconceivable that the second half of no. 6, which is a mandate 
for sending proctors to a clerical assembly on 20 October 1283, was 
issued at the same time as all the other texts which appear under the same 
rubric. Probably, then, the group was put together from scattered pieces 
in the fourteenth century; the character and date of one part do not 
enlighten us about the group as a whole. Each part must be considered on 
its merits. 


1. On the custody of the Host. (‘Dignissimum eucharistie sacramentum . . . rigida 
castigantes’). 


This contains nothing to show whether it was intended for a province 
or a diocese or whether it was issued in a synod. The reference to arch- 
deacons in the plural tells against its being an enactment for the diocese 


1‘Articuli . . . archiepiscopi in prima sua convocatione per R. de Ros concepta’, 
preserved in the Worcester register of Godfrey Giffard, fol. 392’. This also has (fol. 260°) 
agenda for the provincial council of 13 October 1286. 

2 Reg. Epp. 7. Peckham, i. 332, 334- 

3 The most recent account of the two councils is in Dr. Decima L. Douie’s Archbishop 
Pecham, Oxford 1952, ch. iii. 

4 Reprinted in J. D. Mansi, Ampl. Collectio Concil., Venice 1759-98, xxiv. 339-42. 

5 In several MSS. nos. 1-6 are appended to the genuine canons of Reading without 
any dividing line (M, Oa; for the list of MSS. and sigla see below, 33-4). In D the 
title is: ‘Incipiunt constitutiones de Redyngg’. U and Ha are said to be published at 
London at the New Temple. In some MSS. no. 2 is attached to the canons of Lambeth. 

® He ascribes all five to Pecham: Provinciale, Oxford 1679, 249-50, 36-40, 230-1, 
336-7, 313. 
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of Canterbury: if Pecham issued it, he issued it for the province. Lambeth 
(1281) c. 1 was devoted to the same topic and Lyndwood, who possessed 
both, conflated the two without warning in Provinciale, iii. 25, 2.1 The two 
texts are evidently related, and it is most likely that this statute preceded 
the Council of Lambeth and was modified therein. The statute disagrees 
with Lambeth c. 1 in providing for fortnightly, instead of weekly, renewal 
of the consecrated Host. Lambeth c. 1 provides ‘circa deportationem . . . 
eukaristie ad egrotos, servetur honestas alias et alibi constituta’. This 
could refer to our statute,? and was taken to do so by the annotator of the 
canons of Lambeth in Cambridge Univ. Library MS. Add. 3575; but 
prescriptions of this kind were so common in thirteenth-century diocesan 
statutes that the reference need not be interpreted in this way. Whether 
the statute was provisionally approved in an earlier provincial council,* 
or was a mandate issued by Pecham in his visitations, or was a draft 
presented to the Council of Lambeth for discussion, is uncertain; but there 
is no reason to doubt that it emanated from Pecham, 1279-81. 


2. On the making of chrism (‘Cum sacri chrismatis . . . credimus intellectum’). 


Not only is this associated with nos. 1 and 3-6 in seven MSS. 
(DGMUHaUaCb); it occurs in nine other late MSS., sometimes un- 
ascribed, but often ascribed to Pecham ‘secundum aliquos libros’ 
(FKQSZHb). It is not matched by any other utterance of Pecham. 
While its date and even its authenticity remain doubtful, there is nothing 
about it to arouse suspicion. 


3. On commemorating deceased bishops (‘Sanctum et salubre . . . studeant nunitare’). 


This recalls Lambeth (1281) c. 27, and probably preceded it. Johnson 
noted that the two were connected and said: ‘perhaps this may be pro- 
duced as a singular instance of a second law made on the same head, but 
much less perfect than the first.” But comparison suggests that Lambeth 
c. 27 was a careful précis of this wordy document, omitting only the final 
clause, which invites exempt clergy to come voluntarily into line with the 
rest and to notify their intentions ‘to us in our next congregation’. It was 
probably the failure of exempt abbots to attend the Council of Lambeth, 
1281,4 which caused this section to be dropped from the canon. We are 
still unable to say whether no. 3 was the provision of a council, 1279-81, or 
a mandate issued by the archbishop. 


1 John Johnson, A Collection of the Eccles. Laws, London 1720, remarked upon this. 
While printing nos. 1-7 after the canons of Reading, he admitted that he found ‘no 
certainty of the time or place’. 

2 Which reads: ‘Circumferatur autem cum debita reverentia ad egrotos, sacerdote 
saltem induto superpellicio et gerente orarium cum lumine previo in lucerna et tintin- 
nabulo sonoro.’ 

8 The bishops of the province assembled in council, more or less formally, on five 
occasions between the councils of Reading and of Lambeth. 

4 Cf. Reg. Epp. F. Peckham, i. 237-8, 255; Reg. J. Pecham (Canterbury & York Soc. 
1908) 150; Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), ii. 395-7, iii. 288, iv. 483; Flores Historiarum 
(Rolls Series), iii. 54-5; Gesta Abbatum S. Albani (Rolls Series), i. 458-9. 
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4. On bishops’ indulgences (‘Item cum salubriter . . . factant vilipendi’). 


This, like no. 2, is not matched elsewhere. The only reason for assigning 
it to Pecham is its presence with other apparently genuine texts. 


5. On nuns (‘Item pro misericordia . . . secularium feminarum’). 


This single sentence is rather an admonition to fellow-bishops (‘stu- 
deant fratres’) than a statute. Of its three parts the first two are covered 
more fully by nos. g and 10 which, as will be seen, provided material for 
Lambeth (1281) c. 17, 18. We regard this as the draft for a mandate or 
canon, prepared before May 1281, of which the last part, to restrict 
residence of boarders in nunneries, was dropped when no. 10 was composed. 


6. On the purgation of criminous clerks (‘Clerict pro suis . . . studium equitatis’). 


This is not matched elsewhere. It is compatible with the circumstances 
of 1279-81, for the treatment of criminous clerks came under discussion 
between king and clergy in November 1280; but in the light of the docu- 
ment which follows no. 6 in all MSS. a later date seems equally plausible. 
That document, ‘De procuratione clericorum’, is simply an administrative 
order that proctors of the inferior clergy shall attend a meeting to be held 
on 20 October.! The meeting is almost certainly that of October 1283, 
and the mandate was probably uttered in the council at Lambeth, 
g May 1283; its opening words suggest that it was a final injunction, fol- 
lowing others delivered orally, in the same way; if so, no. 6 may have 
been uttered at the same time, but for reasons already stated, the preceding 
sections in this group cannot all belong to 1283. 


7. On church ornaments (‘Ad doctrinam presentium . . . vicarits reparari’). 


This is the commonest of statutes attributed to Pecham, and is not 
easily disengaged from other documents concerned with the obligations 
of parishioners and incumbents. It might seem to be based on a statute 
attributed to archbishop Walter Gray of York (d. May 1255); but on 
close inspection the York statute is found to conflate Pecham’s statute 
and the later versions attributed to Winchelsey and Reynolds; it contains 
prescriptions far too elaborate for the province of York in the thirteenth 
century and can only have circulated in that province long after Gray’s 
time.* There is, then, no known source for no. 7. Only one comparable 
statute is found in English synodal statutes of this period: c. 12 of Exeter, 
1287 (Wilkins, ii. 139), but this is not verbally connected with no. 7 and 


1 For the confusion which has been caused by the lack of a complete date see F. 
Makower, Const. Hist. of the Church of England, London 1895, 361 n. 36. 

2 Text Ha of nos. 1-6 and the summons concludes: ‘Edita fuerunt hec statuta London’ 
apud Novum Templum’; this may have arisen from a misunderstanding of the summons. 

3 All MSS. are fifteenth-century or later, all are ascribed to Gray. It figured in the 
York Provinciale of 1518 as Gray’s. For printed editions see H. Spelman, Concilia, ii, 
London 1664, 290; Wilkins, Concilia, i. 698, iii. 676; Mansi, Ampl. Collectio, xxiii. 789, 792; 
Chartulary of Cockersand Abbey, ed. W. Farrer, Chetham Soc. 1898-1909, i. pt. i, 50. 
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makes much heavier demands upon parishioners. No. 7 is described as 
Pecham’s ‘statute’ or ‘constitution’ in ten texts (GHMPGaMaTaYaAbOCb), 
and in Ma is said to be his ‘Decretum . . . nuper factum in visitatione sua’.* 
But it nowhere uses the language of command, and has the air of a letter 
declaratory of custom for the use of archdeacons. Disputes over the obli- 
gations of parishioners may have led archdeacons of the fourteenth century 
to attach the name of Pecham to a document which was not his.? On the 
other hand, the archbishop was an active visitor and his courts would be 
concerned with disputes over this question. Some sort of directive to 
archdeacons may well have come from him or his officials. Moreover, the 
apparent connexion with the Winchelsey-Reynolds statutes suggests, 
without proving, that no. 7 is a genuine though informal utterance of the 
archbishop. 


8. On trees in cemeteries (‘Ceterum advertentes quod . . . canonica percellemus’). 


The opening words show that this did not originally stand alone. 
It follows naturally upon no. 7, and it is therefore surprising to find that 
Cb and the closely related G are the only MSS. where nos. 7 and 8 appear 
together. CbG continue with a passage (‘Quocirca devotioni vestre . . . 
canonica percellemus’, not found in MOaKb), which is an order from an 
archdeacon to his rural deans‘ to publish ‘has litteras nostras et contenta in 
eis’. It remains extremely doubtful whether no. 8 is properly ascribed to 
Pecham. In favour of its genuineness it may be noted that its wording 
seems to be known to bishop Peter Quinel at Exeter, 1287, and to arch- 


bishop William Greenfield at York, 1306; the preamble also reappears in 
a revised form in archbishop John Stratford’s provincial canon of 1343 
fc. 14).° 


1Cf. Reg. Epp. F. Peckham, iii. p. cxli. In two closely related fifteenth-century MSS. 
(BbY) the statute is attributed to archbishop Robert ‘in sua visitatione in diocesi Wigorni- 
ensi’, and in CaGb to Robert ‘suam provinciam visitando’; it is also ascribed to Robert 
Winchelsey in ZaDb. The appearance of Robert’s name is probably the result of con- 
fusion with Winchelsey’s revised version of the decree. Ea entitles it ‘Statuta consilii 
provincialis Cantuarie’. 

2 Cf. the attribution of ‘Casus in quibus simplex sacerdos non potest absolvere’ to 
archbishop Stephen Langton: Wilkins, i. 597, and see Eng. Hist. Rev., 1 (1935), 400. 

3 See the ruling of William de la Cornere and other clerks of the archbishop concern- 
ing the laity’s obligations in the chapels of Alvaston and Boulton, near Derby, made at 
the metropolitan visitation, March 1280 (Cartulary of Darley Abbey, ed. R. R. Darlington, 
Derbys. Archaeol. & Natural Hist. Soc. 1945, i. 239-40, 291-2). 

4 Unless the reference to ‘capitulis vestris generalibus’ suggests that the writer was a 
bishop and the recipient an archdeacon; in which case nostri, a few lines below, must 
be emended to vestri. 

5 Wilkins, ii. 140, 286, 709. The Exeter statute appears, only slightly modified, in a 
group ascribed to archbishop Walter in Bodleian MS. Bodley 794 fol. 187". Here also, 
following the statute ‘de mortuariis’ ascribed to Stephen Langton (fol. 187%) is another 
statement which is probably a memorandum based on the Exeter statute (‘Item quod 
rector ecclesie habebit omnes arbores . . .”). This occurs in B.M. MS. Harl. 3705 fol. 41% 
after no. 8 above, and in All Souls Coll. MS. 42 fol. 254” and Dublin, Trin. Coll. MS. 
E.2.22, p. 128; it is re-cast in the form of a statute in Cambridge Univ. Lib. MS. Add. 
3575, fol. 289. 
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Wilkins’s second group of ‘Pecham’ statutes, printed (ii. 61) sub anno 
1281, consists of three parts: two concerning nuns and one about pluralists. 
Wilkins found them in the Worcester episcopal register (Ob). The 
only other texts which have been found are UHa (c. g-11) and MOa 
(c. 10). 


g and 10. On nuns (‘Licet tam venerande . . . sacerdotem absolvi’, ‘Ad hec ne. . . 
tribuerint indiscretam’ ). 


These have the appearance of provincial legislation and the former 
refers to ‘nostra provincia’; but the latter treats ‘publicationem huiusmodi 
edicti’ as a time-limit, which does not smack of a conciliar canon. The two 
statutes are briefly foreshadowed in no. 5 above. These features, and the 
fact that a text is found in the Worcester register between documents of 
April and May 1281, become more significant when the text is compared 
with Lambeth (October 1281) c. 17, 18. Nos. 9 and 10 reappear there, 
modified in both substance and form, but recognisable. We infer that they 
fall into the same category as nos. 1 and 3 above and that they were either 
provisions of a provincial council in 1279-81 or drafts issued by the arch- 
bishop in preparation for the Council of Lambeth, October 1281.1 


11. On pluralists (‘Adhec fratres et . . . prebuerunt criminosis’). 


This is merely declaratory of the canon of the second General Council 
of Lyon. It begins by warning bishops who permit pluralism that they are 
implicated in a sentence of excommunication. This has no place in Lam- 


beth (1281) c. 25, which amplifies Reading (1279) c. 4 against the plura- 
lists themselves. Probably it was an item on the agenda of the Council of 
Lambeth which found no favour with the assembled prelates. 

MS. D of c. 1-6 preserves a text which probably shows how Pecham 
acted in accordance with his intended canon in his own archdiocese :? 


De multiplicantibus beneficia ecclesiastica. 

Item, omnes qui sibi beneficia ecclesiastica multiplicant contra constitutiones 
felicis memorie Gregorii pape decimi Lugdun’ factas post congregationem 
domini nostri archiepiscopi et suffraganeorum suorum apud Redingges factam 
sine dispensatione sedis apostolice excommunicatos esse per totam diocesim 
Cant’ publice et solempniter denuntiari faciatis diebus et locis oportunis, 
illis dumtaxat exceptis qui dua beneficia huiusmodi postmodum resignarunt 
vel se super premissis nostre gratie supposuerunt. 


The terms of this document make it clear that it was not issued by the 
archbishop, and point to a mandate by his commissary or by the arch- 
deacon of Canterbury. 


1 They are unlikely to have been mandates issued on visitation, since Pecham did 
not visit the diocese of Worcester until 1282. 

2 The order of nos. 5 and 6 is reversed, and this extraneous piece divides no. 5 from 
the mandate for proctors. The MS. is a miscellaneous register of Reading Abbey, which 
does not seem to have had interests in Canterbury diocese. 
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The claim of these eleven texts to be genuine legislation by John 
Pecham for the province of Canterbury is not very strong. One or two 
seem to be mere adumbrations of laws (5, 11) ; some are drafts or mandates, 
doubtless intended to be superseded by the conciliar canons in which 
their substance was wholly or partly repeated (1, 3, 9, 10); one may bea 
genuine but informal directive (7); others (2, 4, 6, 8) have hardly any 
other recommendation than that in some fourteenth-century MSS. they 
are ascribed to Pecham. Nevertheless, they have their place in a collection 
of Councils; for during the later Middle Ages these texts were used in just 
the same way as well-authenticated canons, and Lyndwood incorporated 
five of them into his Provinciale. 


SO-CALLED STATUTES OF ROBERT WINCHELSEY 

Wilkins printed in his Concilia (ii. 278-83) much, though not all, of 
the material which has to be considered; other printed editions are noted 
below under the separate entries. It will be necessary to question the 
authenticity of these documents one by one, but some general features of 
the evidence call first for comment. In the first place, the twenty texts 
include different versions of a single statute: six on ornaments, two on 
stipendiary priests; and the various statutes on tithe overlap in contents. 
Secondly, the formulae used are not often those which were employed in 
thirteenth-century provincial legislation: there is never a mention of 
synodal authority, seldom a sign that the rule concerns the province, and 
sometimes a complete absence of the usual mandatory verbs, statuimus, 
precipimus, and the like. Thirdly, not all MSS. ascribe the statutes to 
Winchelsey, and the ascription to him often lacks precision about time 
or place of issue. The most precise time- and place-date given is for a 
provincial council in 1305 at Merton which almost certainly did not take 
place. 

Some of the statutes were framed, as we shall see, before Winchelsey’s 
day; but that does not necessarily preclude an association with him, for 
he is reported to have uttered earlier constitutions in his provincial council 
of 1295 and to have made additions to them.! This might explain the 
reappearance of these statutes under his name. But, when we look at their 
contents, it is hard to believe that these pieces on tithe and mortuary and 
church ornaments were what the archbishop conceived to be the most 
pressing matters when he came to his province: the agenda for the council 
suggest more serious preoccupations. If these texts are the relics of a larger 
undertaking in that council, why have they alone survived, and without 
any reference to the time and place of publication? 

Certain of their features might be explained if we could apply to the 
group as a whole the description found in some MSS. of some texts: 
‘facta in visitatione metropolitana’.? For this might imply a comparatively 

1 Above, 15. 

2 In at least ten MSS. of the statute on stipendiaries, in several groups of the statutes 


on ornaments, and also in a few MSS. of the tithe statute no. 16. In Ka the statute on 
stipendiaries under this title is followed without break by no. 14. 
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informal utterance and a variety of versions. Copies might be made by the 
bishops’ clerks from a master-copy in the archbishop’s chancery as Winchel- 
sey went his rounds. But if so, it is strange that no copy is in Winchelsey’s 
register or in other surviving episcopal registers. Nor do the formulae 
of these documents resemble those of Winchelsey’s visitation-injunctions: 
the common forms iniungendo, iniungimus never appear. The mention of 
visitations adds a little to the plausibility of the ascriptions, even when the 
texts are found elsewhere under other titles. It is just credible that arch- 
bishop Robert (and Walter Reynolds after him), in the course of visitation, 
made an anthology concerning tithe and other topics about laymen’s 
obligations to churches, drawn from synodal statutes of various dioceses; 
and it is possible that the archbishop passed on this anthology to his 
subjects by some process of informal publication hidden from us. It is also 
possible—and indeed likely—that in doing so he would not hesitate to 
revise the statutes he collected. Or he might issue a brief résumé of their 
substance and add new regulations to them. But to envisage these possi- 
bilities is not the same as saying that the archbishop adopted this course 
or that, if he did, the documents survive. Each text must be judged on its 
merits. 

All these texts concern matters which remained very much matters of 
local custom. As the archbishop proceeded on visitation, he discovered 
what were the local regulations in matters of tithe, repair of churches, 
and so forth, and might be content to call the attention of the clergy in 
that diocese to the statutes on the subject which they already possessed. 
Or, he might address special mandates, in the manner of visitation- 
injunctions reiterating the common law of the Church, to places which 
seemed specially to need correction. Thus, on 18 May 1301, after visitation, 
he addressed his mandate to the dean of Bristol, forbidding fixed payments 
at baptisms, and various other abuses.” In 1303 he wrote after visitation 
to the official of the bishop of London on the matter of tithes wrongfully 
withheld from London rectors.* These were not provincial enactments, but 
they would bring a body of rules and regulations to the notice of the clergy 
of a diocese, or archdeaconry, or deanery, by the archbishop’s authority, 
and so the material might be associated with his name. Such a procedure 
would explain the opening formula of a group of texts on ornaments: 
‘Inter cetera provisum est et ordinatum.”‘ But the consequent accumula- 
tions cannot be regarded as provincial legislation. 


1 He seems to announce the intention in writing to the dean of Bristol (18 May 1301) 
after visitation, when he orders: ‘quod mercatores in una parochia commorantes et in 
alia seldas ubi sua de die exercent mercimonia optinentes quoad decimas et oblationes 
eo pretextu faciendas et solvendas id communiter observent quod per loci diocesanum 
super hoc dudum fuerat ordinatum donec cum maiori deliberatione super hoc equitatis 
tramite pro conservatione iuris cuiusque loci aliter duxerimus ordinandum.’ The Great 
Red Book of Bristol, ed. E. W. W. Veale, text, part i (Bristol Record Soc., iv., 1933), 92. 
Cf. Reg. W. de Geynesburgh, ed. J. W. W. Bund and R. A. Wilson (Worcs. Hist. Soc. 
1907-29), 7-8, wrongly dated 1303. 

2 Great Red Book of Bristol, i. 91. 3B.M. MS. Harl. 335, fol. 15°. 

4 Other miscellaneous documents were included under this head in U and Qa. 
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The confusion is worse confounded by texts which display every sort 
of corruption. Many of those which ascribe these documents to Winchelsey 
are in fifteenth-century collections which contain other gross errors of 
ascription: the pseudo-Langton and pseudo-Edmund statutes, and those 
of 1175 dated 1065.1 The men who compiled these collections were 
seldom interested in the accuracy of an ascription. The fact that a rubri- 
cator of an exemplar carried on a running title too far was enough to 
mislead generations of copyists; and the scribes of a dozen MSS. saw 
nothing impossible in a title which made Winchelsey archbishop in 1360.? 
The chief reason for supposing that some of these documents were decreed 
by Winchelsey is the difficulty of explaining on other grounds why they 
were ever brought together from diverse places of origin and ascribed to 
him. But the pseudo-Langton statutes present the same difficulty, and the 
falsity of their ascription admits of no doubt. This rechauffé of known 
synodal statutes with other material of unknown provenance must be seen 
in its setting; and the setting casts doubts on ascriptions to Winchelsey. 
Where material which can be traced in earlier statutes reappears in a 
modified form ascribed to Winchelsey in late MSS., their divergence from 
the earlier statutes may be the result not of official revision but of local 
tinkering or scribal error. It is a suspicious circumstance that Winchelsey 
never seems to be invoked by archbishops or diocesans in the middle 
part of the fourteenth century when they regulate the behaviour of priests 
or the liability for tithe and the like.* If these texts were recognised as 
laws with provincial authority the reticence is strange. 


1. On stipendiary priests (‘Presbiteri stipendiarit necnon [or Item statuimus et]. . . 
ecclestis suis’). 


This is the only document with consistent ascription to Winchelsey. 
Ten MSS. say that it was made in his visitation in 1305 (FKWZAaKaAb 
BbFbGb) while nearly all the rest agree that the author was Winchelsey 
and the year 1305.4 Although some twenty-four MSS. are known, they 
are mostly in late, lengthy, corrupt collections of provincial canons where 
they most often stand noticeably apart from other laws ascribed to the 
same archbishop.> With one exception, to be noted, they may all derive 
from a single late archetype. The only suspicious fact is this absence of 
any contemporary or sub-contemporary text; in favour of genuineness 


1 Cf. Eng. Hist. Rev., 1 (1935), 398-400 and C. R. Cheney, Eng. Synodalia of the XIII 
Century, Oxford 1941, 65-7. 

2 It is instructive to see the same sort of error produced by the editors of printed 
editions. Spelman’s placing of nos. 1 and 14 under archbishop Simon Mepham is an 
example; this was probably not authorised by the MS. he copied. 

3 When Roger Martival used no. 1 he did not name Winchelsey or invoke metro- 
politan authority. When Simon Islip quoted and confirmed no. 4, along with Boniface 
on tithe and Mepham on oblations, he did not name the authors (his mandate is with 
Sa). 

7 Fa (now lost), the only unascribed text, was printed by Spelman (ii. 501) sub anno 
1332; printed by Wilkins (ii. 280-1) sub anno 1305. 
5 The exceptions can be seen in the List of MSS. below. 
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may be alleged the fact that archbishop William Courtenay re-issued the 
regulation in 1391 under the impression that it was Winchelsey’s.! 

Something like it was in existence early in the century. A mandate 
dated 24 September 1320 from Roger Martival, bishop of Salisbury, to the 
archdeacon of Wiltshire, states that the bishop, in visiting his diocese, has 
discovered the excesses of certain ‘presbiteri stipendiarii et alii sacerdotes 
propriis sumptibus amicorumve suorum suffragiis forsitan sustentati’. The 
greater part of the mandate is a slightly modified and re-shaped version 
of our statute, with two omissions.* Similar provisions for an oath to be 
taken by chaplains, without any close verbal parallels, are found in some 
undated statutes for the archdeaconry of London, probably fourteenth- 
century.* Further evidence comes from the city of London that the subject 
of stipendiary priests and their oath-taking was a burning question in 
Winchelsey’s day. The ‘rectors and curates’ lodged a series of complaints 
to the archbishop and bishops in their provincial council (? in 1309) 
against friars, hermits, and stipendiary chaplains who invaded their 
rights. A contract between the rector of St. Martin’s in the Vintry and a 
chaplain (Michaelmas 1304) shows that the practice of taking an oath in 
such terms as the statute envisages already existed, while another docu- 
ment contains detailed complaint of the rectors to the archdeacon’s 
official against the chaplains and lays down (in different terms from 
Winchelsey’s) the form of oath the chaplains ought to take.® 

Ten MSS. say that the statute was ‘facta in visitatione’; but Courtenay 
described it as ‘in concilio suo provinciali pie statuta’. Despite this asser- 
tion, neither version of the original statute mentions conciliar authority, 
nor has it the normal protocol or ending of a mandate intended for a 
province. The commoner version implies a command by the use of the 
subjunctive: ‘non recipiant oblationes . . .’ in the first sentence, and there- 
after uses the future indicative: ‘iurabunt .. .’ etc. This is not the way in 
which a provincial canon was usually issued. The exceptional version 
(that printed by Spelman and Wilkins from Ea) offers a more orthodox 
form with ‘statuimus et ordinamus’, etc.; but even here the statute is 
loosely, not to say carelessly, constructed. Lyndwood’s text gives no help, 
for while it generally follows the commoner version, somebody (probably 
Lyndwood) seems to have re-touched it, adding an occasional ‘decernimus 

i Wilkins, iii. 213 from Lambeth, Reg. W. Courtenay, fol. 76%. Winchelsey’s statute 
was re-published and declared binding throughout the province by archbishop Henry 
Chichele in a convocation of November 1419 (Reg. H. Chichele, Canterbury & York 
Soc. 1937-47, iii. 59 cf. i. pp. cxlviii-ix). William Lyndwood was prelocutor of the clergy 
in this convocation. 

2 Salisbury, Diocesan Registry, Reg. Martival, ii. fol. 103%. I owe my knowledge of 
this document to the kindness of Dr. K. M. Wood-Legh. In two important variants only 
it agrees with Ea against the commoner version. 

3B.M. MS. Harl. 335, fol. 12. 

4 Cambridge Univ. Lib. MS. Gg. 4, 32, fols. 125tP-12gt>. Vict. County Hist. London, 
i. 200-1 is at fault in referring to ‘capellani non stipendiarii’ (cf. fol. 129*). 

5 MS. cit., fol. 118t, 119¥4. This is undated, but followed by other complaints dated 
15 December 1314 (fols. 120t-121¥4) ; cf. Vict. County Hist. London, i. 201, where both 
are dated 1315. 
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etiam ut...’ (237) or ‘volumus insuper ac firmiter iniungendo mandamus 
quatenus.. .’ (112), to give the document a more formal air.1 So far as 
can be judged from Courtenay’s paraphrase, he had the commoner version 
before him when he renewed the statute in 1391. This was probably the 
original form. If it was a document put out somewhat informally during 
visitation, this might explain how the bishop of Salisbury came to turn the 
statute to his own purposes in 1320 without claiming for it the authority 
of a provincial council,” and the form of Ea perhaps represents a medieval 
editor’s attempt to give the statute a normal appearance, as Lyndwood 
tried to do. But it must be emphasised once again that the ascription of the 
statute, in any form, to Robert Winchelsey remains doubtful in view of the 
lateness of the MSS. 


2-7. On church ornaments. 

John Pecham, it has been seen, may have been author of a directive 
on this subject (above, no. 7). Some forty-six MSS. ascribe statutes which 
are plainly revised versions of Pecham no. 7 to Robert Winchelsey or to 
his successor Walter Reynolds or to both. The confusion of texts is very 
great and the classification in six groups which is attempted here is only 
approximately correct, for we are faced with a corrupt tradition. Compli- 
cated and corrupt as it is, there are still some reassuring features. Among 
the varieties some stand out in MSS. of respectable date and appearance 
which describe the statute as a decree, either of Robert or of Walter, on 
his visitation (see nos. 2-3, 7). These make it possible, at least, that the 
earlier directive is correctly ascribed to Pecham, and that it was officially 
revised by Winchelsey in the middle years, 1299-1305, when he conducted 
metropolitan visitations.* If his decree arose out of visitation, it may have 
received an addition in his time, which would account for the appendix 
in no. 5. It was apparently more thoroughly revised by Walter Reynolds 
in his visitations, which are recorded between 1314 and 1319.* Probably 
most of the texts have been re-cast or abridged, they have contaminated 
one another, and the exact wording of the genuine statutes is irrecoverable. 
But three editions prepared from nos. 2, 4-5, and 6—7 respectively, perhaps 
get as near as may be to the main stages in the official re-shaping of 
Pecham’s statute. 


2. ‘Ut autem parochiant certiores . . . compositiones reparart.’ 


This has never been printed, but is found in six texts (imperfect in 
various ways) of which two (RrWa) come from early in the fourteenth 


1 Here, as elsewhere, Lyndwood reads ‘provincia’ where all MSS. read ‘archiepisco- 
patus’. 

2 No metropolitan visitation of Salisbury is recorded by Dr. Churchill between 1285 
and 1329. Ea appends to its version of the statute a form of oath, extracted from the 
statute, and this was printed by Spelman and Wilkins. There seems no reason to suppose 
that it was officially produced. 

3 Cf. Reg. R. Winchelsey, Canterbury & York Soc. 1952-56, i. xviii ff. He had started 
to visit his archdiocese in 1296 (ibid., xvi). 

# Churchill, Canterbury Administration, ii. 36-8, 149. 
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century. All describe the text as a decree of archbishop Robert in his pro- 
vincial visitation.! 


3. ‘Inprimis statuit et decrevit . . . incumbit reparare.’ 


This is a paraphrase of no. 2. PDbMb have the precise reference: 
‘juxta decretum domini Roberti in visitatione sua in episcopatu Vyntonnie 
post mortem domini Iohannis de Pentys loci diocesani, iure metropolitano 
interposito, a.d.millesimo ccc quinto.’* MO omit the words ‘in episcopatu 
. . . interposito’; Oa is joined to other material under a general heading 
‘apud Merton a.d. 1305’. 


4. ‘Ut sciant parochiani . . . incumbit reparare.’ 


This is closely similar to no. 2; it uses “iumotescimus’ instead of 
‘notificamus’ and lays the obligation to repair books upon the rector or 
vicar.* In G it is unascribed, in Cb ascribed to Robert Winchelsey at 
Merton, while a later hand in W ascribes it to archbishop Robert on 
visitation. 


5. ‘Ut sctant parochiant . . . reparatione indigere.’ 


This adds to no. 4 a section (‘Item compellendi sunt .. .’) which 
demands specified books and other vestments and the repair of books 
and vestments.® It is printed in Constitutiones legitime seu legatine Regionis 
Anglicane (Paris 1504), fol. 151%»; also, from Fa in Spelman’s Concilia, 
ii., London 1664, 433, and from Spelman, collated with F and Ra, by 
Wilkins (ii. 280 (i)). Twelve MSS. are known; all but E (Winchelsey 


at St. Paul’s) ascribe the statute to Winchelsey at Merton, though four 
(CKZHb) suggest the alternative name of Langton. Those which bear a 
date give 1360, except for Hb (1260). In every text except E the statute 
follows nos. 8—12 (or part) and 17, under the same title. Although all these 
texts are described as Winchelsey’s, G, in giving an interpolated version of 
no. 2, declares that archbishop Walter was reponsible for adding the ob- 
jects named in the new section of no. 5.° No reliance can be placed on this 


1 Wa reads: ‘Decretum domini Roberti de Wynchelse de ornamentis ecclesie inveni- 
endis et corrigendis. Hoc est decretum domini Roberti nuper Cantuariensis archiepiscopi 
in sua visitatione provinciali, inter rectores et parochianos locorum (add perpetuis G) 
temporibus observandum (observandis GWa), inter cetera tenorem continens infra- 
scriptum.’ 

2On 26 December 1304 Winchelsey announced his forthcoming visitation of the 
diocese of Winchester, and he was in the diocese between 15 January and 20 February 
1305 (Reg. R. Winchelsey, i. pp. xviii, xli). If the decree was promulgated when he was at 
Merton (Surrey) on 20 February 1305 this might explain the appearance of this place- 
name in some texts of these documents; but for official dating the visitation of Winchester 
diocese fell entirely within the year 1304 (ending 24 March 1305). 

3 Like MOPDb this calls the statute a ‘Constitutio generalis’. 

4 Lb is like no. 4 but is very corrupt and omits mention of books. 

5 Oa contains only the new section, in an extremely confused series, under the 
running title of Winchelsey at Merton. 

6 ‘Walterus permissione divina Cantuariensis archiepiscopus addidit huic constitu- 
tioni illa quinque (sic) superius expressata, viz. legendam, anthiphonarium, duo 
psalteria, gradale, troparium, ordinale, manuale, etc.’ 
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late statement, which may well be a conjecture based upon a comparison 
of texts of nos. 2 and 7. The obvious corruption of all titles in this group 
makes it doubtful whether the appendix they preserve comes from 
Winchelsey or Reynolds. 


6. ‘Ut parochiani ecclesiarum . . . sumptibus eorundem.’ 


This is the version used by Lyndwood, and the ten known MSS. 
include Ea (ascribed to archbishops Robert and Walter) from which 
Spelman printed (ii. 434), and Ra (no title) and F (ascribed to archbishop 
Robert ‘et secundum quosdam Simonis Islep’), collated by Wilkins 
(ii. 280 (ii)) with Spelman’s edition. The text incorporates the service- 
books found in no. 5’s appendix as the first item in the list of parishioners’ 
obligations, and makes various other changes. The operative words are 
now ‘volumus decetero et precipimus’. All texts are very late in date and 
many are closely related in contents. The ascription to archbishops 
Robert and Walter is common to AKQZEaBbCb, and Simon Islip 
intrudes as an alternative author in KOZBbCD. Y ascribes to archbishops 
Robert Winchelsey and William. There is no mention of a visitation, no 
time- or place-date. 


7. ‘Inter cetera provisum . . . vicarits reparart.’ 

This version may be seen in print in The Reg. of St. Aug. Canterbury, 
commonly called the Black Book, ed. G. J. Turner and H. E. Salter, London, 
Brit. Acad., 1915-24, i. 356 (from Da). There are eighteen MSS. The 
group is less homogeneous than no. 6 and several texts are corrupt or 
incomplete. The authors are again said to be archbishops Robert and 
Walter, and the occasion is their metropolitan visitations. The preamble 
is worded differently, the list of objects differs in a few particulars, and the 
demand for the repair of the nave is omitted. Most texts omit the whole 
of the last clause (‘Cetera autem omnia. . .’).1 Despite many errors and 
omissions the tradition of this group—it is found in fourteenth-century 
MSS. from several dioceses—merits consideration. It probably comes 
nearer to an official version than does the textus receptus of no. 6. 


8-16. On tithe. 


Wilkins printed (ii. 278-80) from Fa nos. 8-12 on tithe, followed by 
nos. 17 and 5. While the tithe statutes must be considered one by one, it is 
important to remember that when nos. 8-12 are brought together it is 
usually under Winchelsey’s name, and that they are never found together 
with other tithe statutes attributed to Winchelsey, even when those statutes 
occur in the same MSS. 


8. ‘Quoniam propter diversas . . . loci persolverint.’* 
This statute is elsewhere attributed to various prelates. It was also 


1 It occurs in a form different from that of group 6 in Ka. 
2 This is often followed by a string of references to the Corpus iuris and commentators 
(cf. Wilkins, ii. 278-9). 
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printed by Wilkins (i. 698-9) as a statute of archbishop Boniface, and there 
are good reasons for preferring that attribution." 


g. ‘Quoniam ut audivimus . . . particulariter decimentur.’ 


Comparison of this with the Salisbury diocesan statutes of Robert 
Bingham (1238 x 1244) c. 43 and Giles of Bridport (1257) c. 44? shows 
that no. g has only a few words which are not found in one or other of 
the earlier texts. For ‘appulsiones’ this version reads ‘amotiones’, and at 
the end ‘particulariter’ is an addition. This links no. 9 with the statutes of 
Wells (1252 x 1258)%; for, although the Wells texts are incomplete, the 
derivatives of Carlisle and York‘ have this statute (c. 75) and end with the 
words ‘partialiter decimentur’. The connexion is confirmed by nos. 10 and 
11. Differences between various MSS. of no. 9 point to two separate and 
deliberate conflations of the earlier statutes.5 


10. ‘Quid vero pro. . . duximus relinquendum. Item precipimus . . . valeat impedire.’ 

Apart from obvious corruptions this proves to be identical with Giles 
of Bridport’s statutes c. 45, which is also found in Carlisle and York c. 76. 
Some texts, including those printed by Wilkins, transpose the two halves.® 


11. ‘Ad hoc quia audivimus . . . eorum fautores.’ 


This is found without significant difference in Carlisle and York c. 77. 
Where they read ‘vicinorum’, no. 11 stupidly gives ‘vicariorum’. Where 
Carlisle and York read ‘presentis sinodi’, this omits ‘presentis’. WwYBb 
present a puzzling variation. After the explicit ‘eorum fautores’ they add the 


clause ‘et sine conscientia . . . habet exposcere’, which closes the Carlisle- 
York statute; they continue with Carlisle-York c. 78 (not about tithe, but 
about excommunication) before coming to the tithe statute no. 13. As 
may be seen from the list of MSS., nos. 11-12 are less commonly found 
in the Winchelsey collection than are nos. 8-10. 


12. ‘Statuimus etiam quod prediales . . . precipimus observant.’ 


This is only attributed to Winchelsey and is always found with nos. 
g-11, except for W (mid-fourteenth century) which provides a short 
anthology entitled: ‘Incipiunt constitutiones de Merton de divisione 


1 Some were stated in Eng. Hist. Rev., 1. 406. 

2 Bingham’s statutes are found in B.M. MS. Harl. 52, fol. 119%, Bridport’s are 
printed in Wilkins, i. 714-20. The numeration of chapters of these and other synodal 
statutes in the text above is that which will be used in the forthcoming continuation to 
Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and Eccles. Documents. 

3 Cf. Cheney, Eng. Synodalia, 97-101. 

4 Cf. Cheney, ‘The Medieval Statutes of the Diocese of Carlisle’, Eng. Hist. Rev., 
Ixii (1947), 52-7. 

5 Cf. also the use of Bingham, c. 43-4, below 29 n. 4. 

6 Lyndwood gives the text in its original order, immediately following no. 9, in Pro- 
vinciale, iii. 16, 6. Some texts only contain the second part, ‘Item precipimus . . .’ (e.g. S). 
Nos. g-10 are ascribed to the legate Ottobuono in Ta, which in no. g reads ‘appulciones’ 
and ‘particulariter decimentur’. 
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decimarum.”! Here no. 8 (which we attribute to Boniface) comes first.? 
This is followed without break by statutes of John Gervais of Winchester 
(1262 x 1265), by Bingham’s c. 43 (not modified in the fashion of no. 9 
above, but abridged), and then by this no. 12 in shortened form. It is 
followed by Bingham’s c. 44,4 continues with extracts on tithe from the 
Decretum, etc., and drifts into extracts from the canon ‘tradita a magistro 
Simone de Mepham Cantuar’ archiepiscopo apud London’ que sic 
incipit: Zelari oportet’ [Wilkins, ii. 552]; but at the end of all is written 
(p. 111): ‘Expliciunt constitutiones de Merton.’ The collection is of 
interest in showing how statutes from different dioceses might be brought 
together under one heading, to the confusion of later generations. Although 
this manuscript is connected with the diocese of Norwich, it preserves 
these statutes of the two Wessex dioceses.® 

If nos. 8-11, with which no. 12 is usually found, had really been issued 
by Winchelsey, no. 12 would not be a likely addition: its brief opening 
statements were more thoroughly expounded in the other statutes. But, 
since nos. 8-11 are not authentic, the case of no. 12 remains open. Serious 
doubt arises on several grounds: the opening statements are not only very 
brief but must have been commonplaces by the end of the thirteenth 
century; neither these nor the last phrase (‘quam constitutionem . . .in 
nostra provincia precipimus observari’), which alone suggests provincial 
legislation, occur in the one comparatively early text, W. Moreover, the 
main regulation does not square with nos. 14 and 16. The text does not 
keep good company in the MSS., and is unlikely to be a genuine statute 
of Winchelsey. 


13. ‘Quoniam in signum . . . munusculo circumscripto.’ 


This is found in the collection attributed to Winchelsey at Merton 
a.d. 1360 in Za, where it is preceded by nos. 8, 9, 10 (transposed), 17, 
Pecham no. 7, and Winchelsey nos. 1, 14, 18. In Y it follows a text of 
nos. 8 and 17 which ends: ‘Expliciunt constitutiones domini Roberti apud 
Merton archiepiscopi de modo decimandi a.d. me cc® vicesimo secundo’ 
and a text of nos. g-11 and Carlisle-York c. 78 entitled: ‘Sequntur alie 
constitutiones apud Merton’; no. 13 is simply entitled: ‘Sequitur postea 


1 The rubricator also wrote at the head of the page ‘Wynchelse Merton’, but the first 
word is partly erased. 

2 For the last words: ‘donec . . . persolverint’ it reads ‘ipso facto’. 

3 Wilkins, ii. 297-8 (c. 62-3). 

4 This follows another series (8, 14, 9, 10ii) in S, ascribed to Winchelsey at Merton. 
In Ab (fol. 159° ‘Inter eccl. rectores’) and in R (fol. 55¥@ ‘Cum inter rectores’) Bingham 
c. 43-4 are ascribed to Winchelsey. R, which is preceded by nos. 7, 1g and 16, ends: 
‘Hec est constitutio facta et optime de mundo approbata et per totum mundum adiudicata 
at per apostolicam sedem confirmata et sic finit hec constitutio’. Bingham c. 43-4 
appear among pseudo-Langton material in M fol. 119%. 

5 Salisbury, D. & C. muniments, Liber evidentiarum C, witnesses to the interchange 
of statutes between Salisbury and Winchester (cf. Eng. Synodalia, 105, 126, 144-5). 
Statutes of John Gervais of Winchester (c. 62-4, cf. above) appear as ‘Constitutio 
fratris Iohannis Cantuariensis archiepiscopi edita London’ a.d. 1280 de decimis et 
oblationibus’ in the fifteenth-century Oxford, Brasenose Coll. MS. 14 fol. 173". 
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una alia constitutio de decimis.’1 The whole of this statute occurs in 
Carlisle-York c. 74. and may well have been a statute of Wells. No. 13 
takes over from this diocesan source the phrase: ‘ecclesiarum nostre 
diocesis’. There is no reason for accepting no. 13 as a genuine re-issue 
by Winchelsey. 


14. ‘Sancta ecclesia constituit . . . decimarum compellatis.’ 


This was printed without ascription in Constitutiones (Paris 1504), 
fol. 138", Lyndwood, glossing it (iii. 16, 7, p. 199 cf. app. ii. 36) speaks a 
little more cautiously than is his wont: ‘attribuitur et ascribitur Roberto 
Winchelsey’. Apart from the appearance of this statute in the unusual 
series in Za (cf. no. 13) this is not found among other tithe statutes attri- 
buted to Winchelsey. It exists in twenty-one MSS., sometimes following 
no. I, sometimes following no. 20. It is never ascribed to anybody but 
Winchelsey, but nine texts (CFKPZFaUaCbMb) are anonymous. In 
Gb it is called: “‘Ordinatio facta a domino Roberto Cant’ archiepiscopo 
in visitatione.’ The ascription to Winchelsey is highly dubious, having | 
regard to the terms of the statute, which suggests a mandate from a 
bishop or an archdeacon to his parish clergy rather than a provincial canon. 
True, in Lyndwood’s text the words ‘per nostram provinciam’ appear; 
but these are not found in any manuscript and were probably inserted 
by JLyndwood himself. The text, as it has reached us, is in an advanced 
stage of corruption. 


15. ‘Rectoribus ecclesiarum nobis . . . non presumant.’ 


An early text, and one other, of no. 2 (GWa) contain, under the same 
ascription to archbishop Robert on his provincial visitation, a short 
statute permitting rectors to excommunicate their parishioners for with- 
holding customary tithe and forbidding them to excommunicate by name 
for any other reason without authorisation. The MSS. are respectable, 
but this statute is in fact found verbatim among the synodal statutes of 
Norwich (1240 x 1243). There is no good reason for supposing that 
Winchelsey made it his own. It is, however, easy to see how the text 
became associated with him, since, on his metropolitan visitations, he 
insisted on the rights of rectors in this respect. A mandate to the bishop of 
London’s official* shows this, and no 16, if authentic, provides further 
evidence. 


1 The same sequence and ascription of nos. 8, 17, etc. is found in Bb; but here the 
only heading for no. 9 onwards is a running title: ‘Robertus Wynchelsey apud Merton’, 
which has been extended beyond the ‘Expliciunt’. 

? Wilkins, i. 734a (c. 43). It is also in the statutes of London (Eng. Hist. Rev., xxx 
(1915), 298, c. 74), but the ‘Winchelsey’ text agrees with Norwich’s ‘citra conscientiam’ 
against London’s ‘preter conscientiam’. 

° B.M. MS. Harl. 335, fol. 15", inc. ‘Quamquam per diversorum . . .”. Winchelsey’s 
visitation of the diocese of London occurred in 1303. 
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16. ‘Quoniam propter diversas . . . post satisfactionem.’ 


Four texts (RUQaEb) of the statute on ornaments, no. 7, under the 
ascription to archbishops Robert and Walter in their visitations, contain 
a brief injunction on burials (no. 19) and this lengthy statute on tithe. 
The MSS. are badly corrupted, but at least they stand apart from the 
usual late and worthless tradition of the earlier texts on tithe, nos. 8—12.1 
In B, a fourteenth-century register of Ely, this statute is ascribed to Robert 
Winchelsey,? in his metropolitan visitation, whereas nos. 7 and 19 are 
assigned to archbishop Walter in his. The incipit and much of the substance 
of no. 16 agrees with the statute of archbishop Boniface. In its original 
form this was often attributed in late MSS. to Winchelsey; but here it is 
considerably modified and amplified. If Winchelsey were responsible for 
the re-editing, the identical opening sentence might explain the ascription 
of Boniface’s statute to Winchelsey. Most of the statutes on tithe attributed 
to Winchelsey have been eliminated; this has probably a slightly better 
claim to be considered his. 


17. On mortuaries (‘Quia inter rectores . . . ecclesie reservetur’). 


The tithe statutes, nos. 8-12, are commonly followed by this statute 
on mortuaries and by no. 5 on ornaments. The statute on mortuaries 
proves to be identical with part of the Salisbury statute of Giles of Bridport 
(1257) c. 22. The attribution to Winchelsey seems no more probable 
than its attribution in many other places to Stephen Langton.* 


18. On fornicators (‘Abiurationes autem fornicariarum . . . precipimus observant’). 


Wilkins published this (ii. 283) swb anno 1305 from Bb, as a constitution 
of archbishop Robert. It had already been printed without title in 
Constitutiones (Paris 1504), fol. 150°. The editor of the Oxford Provinciale 
of 1679 described it in his supplement (App. ii. 37) as ‘Excerpta quaedam 
de Matrimonio ex Synodo Wintoniensi celebrata a.d. 1308 Roberto de 
Winchelsey archiepiscopo Cantuariensi’. He may have added this after a 
superficial comparison with Spelman’s edition (ii. 448) of synodal statutes 
of Winchester; but the two are not identical. The statute is almost the 
same as a statute of the diocese of Wells 1252 x 1258 (c. 13).4 Besides 
isolated, unascribed texts it is assigned to Winchelsey in FQWZaCb. 
In M it is noted: ‘Hec constitutio dominorum Roberti et Walteri dei 

1 Qais the early fourteenth-century flyleaf ofa glossed Liber Sext which belonged c. 1370 
to the parson of South Walsham St. Lawrence (Norfolk). The mid-fourteenth-century 
U text is an addition (partly marginal) to the main collection in this volume. 

2 The word ‘nuper’ may suggest that the exemplar of B was written soon after 
Winchelsey’s death (cf. above, 26 n. 1); but it would be dangerous to rely much on this. 

3 Cf. Eng. Hist. Rev., 1 (1935), 399, 411. It also occurs in Kb, appended to a conflate 
version of archbishop Boniface’s canons, 1261 (fol. 23). In Da Ta no. 8 (under the ascrip- 
tion to archbishop Robert at Lambeth) is followed by the whole of c. 22-23 of Bridport, 
ending with the words ‘ecclesiastica coartari’. In YBb no. 8 is followed by the part of 
Bridport c. 22 contained in no. 17 and all of c. 23: the whole is ascribed to Robert at 
Merton, 1222! Ww has the Bridport extracts with deleted ascription to Boniface. 

4 This relates its origin to that of nos. g-11 and 13 above. 
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gratia archiepiscoporum ecclesie Cantuariensis’, and P has a similiar 
title. None of these MSS. has the authority to justify the Winchelsey 
ascription; all are of the fifteenth century, and almost all follow this 
statute with the ‘casus in quibus simplex sacerdos non potest absolvere’, 
baselessly attributed to Stephen Langton. 


19. On burials in churches, etc. (‘Item precitpimus quod . . . opera misericordte’). 


Following nine copies of no. 7 on ornaments is a short statute to 
restrict burials in churches and check the improper use of churches and 
cemeteries. All MSS. except B (which attributes to archbishop Walter) 
and P (no title) attribute the two statutes to archbishops Robert and Walter 
on visitation. Several MSS. are fourteenth century, their version of the 
statute on ornaments is, as we have seen, plausible, and five of the MSS. 
contain almost the only statute on tithe (no. 16) which we are disposed to 
accept as Winchelsey’s. As no. 7, if authentic, represents a revision in 
archbishop Walter Reynolds’s time, no. 19 may also belong to Reynolds. 
The evidence of B is significant here (cf. no. 16). 


20. On the holy-water clerk (‘A nostris maioribus . . . districtius compellantur’). 


This occurs frequently without ascription in the late collections of 
provincial canons.? It is described as ‘per dominum Robertum Wynchelse 
Cant’ archiepiscopum a.d. 1305’ in the fifteenth-century portion of W. 
Lyndwood (iii. 7, 2, p. 142) noted: ‘ascribitur in quibusdam libris 
Bonifacio archiepiscopo et in quibusdam Roberto Winchelsey’. But the 
two ascriptions can be impartially rejected. This is c. 29 of the synodal 


statutes of Exeter, put out by bishop Peter Quinel in 1287.8 


Scrutiny of the tradition of ‘Winchelsey’ statutes hardly permits one 
to claim confidently that he was author of any, but a tentative conclusion 
is possible. Where so much is obscure, the quality of the MSS. is very 
helpful in balancing probabilities. To discuss this evidence fully would 
require an analysis of MSS. extending far beyond the limits of an article; 
but considerations of this sort have always been weighed, even though 
reference is made to them only in a few places in the foregoing pages. 
The balance of probabilities favours our treating nos. 1, 2, 5 and (very 
doubtfully) 16 and 19 as genuine productions of Winchelsey, and no. 7 
as the work of his successor, Reynolds. Nos. 3, 4. and 6 appear to be more 
corrupt versions of 2, 5 and 7. Six tithe statutes (8-11, 13, 15) and three 
others (17, 18, 20) are found in earlier synodal legislation and have no 
good claim to be associated with Winchelsey’s name. Nos. 12 and 14, 
not known under any other authentic attribution, are unlikely to be his. 
So a small harvest of seven somewhat dubious texts is all that can be 
recovered from the total of twenty. 


1 Cf. Eng. Hist. Rev., 1 (1935), 4.00. 

2 It precedes no. 14 (both unascribed) in CFKBbCb. In Ra the running title is 
‘Wynchelsey’; in Ka the statutes follow no. 1, which is ascribed to Winchelsey. 

3 Wilkins, ii. 147. 
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List of Manuscripts 


After each is noted the numbers of the documents ascribed to Pecham (P) 
or Winchelsey (W) which it contains. 


Ww 


B 
Cc 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
J 
K 
L 
M 
N 
O 
P 
Q 
R 
Rr 
S 
T 
U 
W 
W 
>a 
Y 


Antwerp, Mus. Plantin-Moretus, cat. no. 80 anc. 131. xv c. (fol. 182% 
W. 8-10, 17, 6). 

Cambridge, Univ. Lib. Add. 3468. xiv c. From Ely. (fol. 84v W. 7, 19, 
16). 

Cambridge, Univ. Lib. Add. 3575. xv c. (fol. 288" W. 8-9, 17; fol. 324" 
W. 6; fo. 330° W. 1; fol. 341% W. 20, 14). 

Cambridge, Univ. Lib. Dd. 9, 38. xiv c. From Reading. (fol. 56” P. 1-6; 
fol. 58" W. 2). 

Cambridge, Univ. Lib. Ee. 5, 13. xiv c. (fol 11" W. 5). 

Cambridge, Univ. Lib. Gg. 6, 21 (olim Eliensis 235). xv c. (fol. 43” P. 2; 
fol. 24v W. 8-12, 17, 5; fol. 67" W. 1; fol. 78" W. 20, 14; fol. g1v W. 18). 

Cambridge, Univ. Lib. Ii. 3, 14. xv c. From Oxford, Austin friars. (fol. 
209v P. 1-8, W. 1; fol. 209" W. 4, 2, 15, 5; fol. 212” W. 8-10). 

Cambridge, Univ. Lib. Mm. 1, 20. xv c. (ad fin. P. 7). 

Cambridge, Univ. Lib. Mm. 4, 41. xv c. (fol. 7" W. 7, 19). 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. 84. xv c. (fol. 187" P. 2; fol. 2gy W. 6; 
fol. 30" W. 1; fol. 38% W. 20, 14; fol. 179” W. 8-10, 17, 5). 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi Coll. 189. xiv c. From Canterbury, St. Aug. 
(fol. 31” W. 7). 
Cambridge, Gonv. & Caius Coll. 38. xv c. (fol. 105” P. 1-6, 10, 8; fol. 
118v W. 3; fol. r20" P. 7, W. 7; fol. 124" W. 18, 1; fol. 126” W. 14). 
Cambridge, Gonv. & Caius Coll. 204. xiv c. From Ely, archdeaconry. 
(p. 150 W. 7). 

Cambridge, Pembroke Coll. 131. xiv c. (fol. 86" W. 3, 14, 1). 

Cambridge, Peterhouse 51 (ii). xv c. (fol. 25” W. 3; fol. 26” W. 14; fol. 
34° P. 2; fol. 37" P. 7, W. 7, 19; fol. 41" W. 18, 1; fol. 43" W. 14). 

Cambridge, Peterhouse 84. xv c. (fol. 148" W. 8-10, 17, 5; fol. 154” P. 2; 
fol. 163” W. 6). 

Cambridge, St. John’s Coll. 88. xiv c. (fol 55" W. 7, 19, 16). 

Cambridge, Trinity Coll. 398. xiv c. (fol. iit W. 2). 

Cambridge, Trinity Coll. 1245. xv c. (fol 136” P. 2, W. 8, 14, 9, 10, 17, 

5: 8h 

Carnbridge, Trinity Hall 18. xv c. (fol. it W. 7, 19). 

Carlisle, Diocesan Registry, Ep. Reg. II. xiv c. (p. 379 W. 7, 19, 16; 
p-. 424 P. 1-6, 9-11). 

Dublin, Trinity Coll. E. 2.22 (no. 526). xiv c. (p. 107 W. 8, 12; p. 115 
W. 4; p. 130 W. 1) xv. (p. 162 W. 20, 14, 18, 17). 

Dublin, Trinity Coll. Miscellanea Box VI Under K. xiv c. (W. 9-11, 17). 

Durham, Univ. Lib. Cosin V. v. 7. xiv c. (fol. 1647 W. 2). 

Hereford, Cath. Lib. P. 7. vii. xv c. (fol. 123" P. 2; fol. 127% W. 8, 17, 9-11, 
13; fol. 143" P. 7; fol. 149” W. 6). 

Holkham Hall, 226. xv c. (p. 26 W. 8-10, 17, 5; p. 72 W. 6; p. 73 W. 1; 
p. 103 W. 20, 14; p. 146 P. 2). 

Lincoln, Cath. Chapter Lib. C. 5. 7 (no. 66). xv c. (fol. 62" W. 1). 

London, B.M. Add. 43405. xv c. From Muchelney. (fol. viv W. 1). 

London, B.M. Cotton Cleop. D. iii. xv c. (fol. 1go" P. 7). 
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London, B.M. Cotton Faust. A. i. xiv c. From Canterbury, St. Aug. (fol. 
217" W. 7, 8, 17). 

London, B.M. Cotton Faust. A. viii. xiv c. From Southwark. (fol. 41% 
W. 6; fol. 117” W. 1; fol. 170" P. 7). 

London, B.M. Cotton Otho. A. xvi (lost). ? late xiv c. (fol. rogy W. 8-12, 
17, 5; fol. 138” W. 1, 14). 

London, B.M. Cotton Vitell. A. ii. xv c. From York minster. (fol. 53" P. 7). 

London, B.M. Harl. 52. Mid-xiv c. (fol 81v P. 1-6, 9-11). 

London, B.M. Harl. 237. xv c. From Mountgrace. (fol. 97v W. 7). 

London, B.M. Harl. 335. xv c. (fol. 15" W. 7, 19; fol. 66 W. 8-10, 17, 5; 
fol. 82" W. 1, 20, 14). 

London, B.M. Harl. 2250. xv c. (fol. 947 W. 1). 

London, B.M. Harl. 2349. xiv c. (fol. 1147 P. 7). 

London, B.M. Harl. 3120. xv c. (fol 117% W. 5, 10). 

London, B.M. Harl. 3705. xv c. (fol. 40" P. 1-6, 8, 10; fol. 64" W. 3; fol. 
66v W. 14, I, 20, 5, 17, 8-10). 

London, B.M. Royal 7 A. ix. xv c. From Southwark. (fol. 60” W. 14). 

London, B.M. Royal g E. ii. xiv c. (fol 1" W. 7, 16, 19). 

London, Lambeth Palace Lib. 538 (olim 17). xvc. (fol. 97” W. 8-12, 17, 5; 
fol. 129" P. 2; fol. 165 W. 6; fol. 174” W. 1; fol. 194” W. 20, 14). 

London, P.R.O. Exch. K.R. Misc. Bk. 30. xiv c. From Norwich, arch- 
deacon. (fol. 25” W. 7). 

Oxford, Bodleian, Ashmole 1146. xiv c. From Chichester. (fol. 42v W. 9, 
10; fol. 78 P. 7; fol. 79" W. 8, 17). 

Oxford, Bodleian, Bodley 794. Late xiv c. (fol 147" P. 1-6). xv c. 
(fol. 187" W. 7; fol. 189" W. 14). 

Oxford, Bodleian, Kent roll 6d. Early xiv c. From Tonbridge. (no. rr 
W. 2, 15). 

Oxford, Bodleian, Rawl. A. 423. xv c. (fol. 15” W. 2). 

Oxford, Bodleian, Rawl. C. 100. xivc. (fol. 118° P. 7; fol. 125" W. 8, 17). 

Oxford, Bodleian, Selden sup. 43. xv c. (fol. 71" W. 8-10, 17, P. 7, W. 1, 
I4, 18, 13). 

Oxford, Bodleian, Wood empt. 23. xv c. (fol 153¥ P. 7; fol. 174” W. 1). 

Oxford, All Souls Coll. 42. xv c. (fol 219" P. 2, W. 8, 17, 9-11, 13; fol. 
248 P. 7; fol. 255” W. 20, 14, 1; fol. 275” W. 6; fol. 279” W. 1). 

Oxford, Balliol Coll. 158. Late xiv c. (fol 165" W. 4, 1, P. 1-8; fol. 169° 
W. 8-12, 17). xvc. (fol. 1847 W. 6; fol. 185¥ 20, 14, 18). 

Oxford, Balliol Coll. 301. Late xiv c. (fol. 119” P. 7, W. 3). 

Oxford, Brasenose Coll. 14. xv c. (fol 152v W. 7, 19, 16; fol. 157” W. 
8-10, 5; fol. 172v W. 1). 

Oxford, Corpus Christi Coll. 72. xv c. From Bristol, St. Aug. (fol. 55" W. 1). 

Oxford, Exeter Coll. 31. xiv c. (fol 237” P. 7, W. 14, 9-12, 7, 1). 

Oxford, Exeter Coll. 41. xv c. (fol. 187% P. 2, W. 8-10, 17, 5; fol. 202v 
W. 6; fol. 2047 W. 1). 

Oxford, Magdalen Coll. 112. xv c. (fol. 224” W. 1). 

Oxford, Magdalen Coll. 185. xv c. (fol. 11" P. 8). 

Pasadena, Huntington Lib. HM 932. xv c. (fol. 12” W. 4). 

Philadelphia, Pa., Free Lib. Carson 4. xv c. (fol. gt" W. 3; fol. 92" W. 14). 

Worcester, Cath. Lib. Q. 92. xv c. (flyleaf W. 7). 

Worcester, Record Office, Ep. Reg. G. Giffard. xiii c. (fol. 117¥P. 9-11). 
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ascicult Zizaniorum has become the bible of ‘Wycliffite’ and early 

protestant studies. The best known collection of materials relating 

to John Wyclif and his heresies, and roughly contemporary with 
what is described, it is the most important single source for the history of 
John Wyclif. The full titke—Fasciculi Zizaniorum magistri Fohannis Wycliff 
cum Tritico—is derived from the description which precedes the opening 
narrative in the MS. A great deal more is included in the MS. than this 
title would at first sight suggest. The collection also contains much about 
the heresies of the Oxford followers of Wyclif, about his leading opponents 
and the cases of many early Lollards. It also includes the Latin text of 
the two statutes against Lollards, De Haeretico Comburendo of 1401 and the 
Leicester Statute of 1414. To these Lollard materials are added the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of Constance against Wyclif, John Hus and Jerome 
of Prague, and summaries of condemnation of heresies made by the Church 
before Wyclif’s day, beginning with those condemned at Oxford and Paris 
in the thirteenth century. The other works are mostly concerned with the 
age-long controversies over Apostolic Poverty and the Mendicant Orders: 
a selection from the writings of archbishop Fitzralph of Armagh; the pro- 
ceedings against the Irish Cistercian, Henry Crump, in 1392; the Pro- 
tectorium Pauperis of the Carmelite, Richard Maidstone; the Defence of the 
Carmelite Order written in 1374 by Richard Hornby. The last two works 
in the MS., a sermon by John Hornby and the well known treatise against 
Wyclif’s Trialogus by the Franciscan, William Woodford,' are incomplete. 

The MS. containing Fasciculi Zizaniorum is in the Bodleian Library, 
and is usually referred to as Bodleian MS. E. Musaeo 86.2 Written in 
Latin on parchment, by the same hand throughout, it contains two hun- 
dred and twenty-four leaves, with double columns. A further quire of eight 
leaves was later inserted at the front of the MS.* With the exception of a 

1 This work is found complete in several manuscripts. It was printed in O. Gratius, 
Fasciculus Rerum Expetendarum et Fugiendarum, ed. E. Brown, London 1699, i. 191 ff. 

2 In order of acquisition it is MS. 3113; in the Summary Catalogue it is MS. 3629, and 
it is briefly described. See A Select Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, ed. F. Madan, H. H. E. Craster and N. Denholm Young, Oxford 1937, ii. pt. 2, 
“7 This quire was blank until filled up with notes by Bale; it has modern foliation: 
i-viii. The rest of the MS. is made up of quires of 8 throughout. The first seven quires 


are foliated 1-54 in a contemporary hand; fols. 55, 56 in Bale’s hand. These quires 
are marked at the bottom of the folios a 1-4—g 1-4. The remaining quires (21) are 
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few blank leaves at the end of several quires, and of the last eight leaves, 
the foliation is contemporary with the writing of the MS. The binding is 
in brown calf but it is too far rubbed away now to make precise identifica- 
tion of the details possible. The roll used on the binding contained alle- 
gorical figures of LUSTITIA, SUAVITAS and others of a size and type 
which are found in many German bindings of the mid-sixteenth century.1 
It will later be shown that the original boards were re-covered in Germany 
between 1540 and 1547, more than a century after the MS. was written. 

Fasciculi Zizaniorum has been extensively used since the sixteenth 
century. John Bale, the ex-Carmelite bishop of Ossory, copiously annotated 
and indexed the MS. Borrowed by John Foxe, the martyrologist, when he 
and Bale were living in the London house of the duchess of Richmond in 
1549, the MS. is quoted in the Acts and Monuments.* Further annotations 
were made by James Ussher, archbishop of Armagh, by Gerard Langbaine 
and by Thomas Barlow, bishop of Lincoln. Later used by Anthony Wood, 
it is quoted in his History and Antiquities of the University of Oxford.* Thomas 
Tanner, bishop of St. Asaph, mentions it in his Bibliotheca Britannico 
Hibernica.* David Wilkins knew the MS., but did not draw from it for his 
third volume of Concilia Magnae Britanniae. 

Parts of the MS. have been printed. Some extracts were printed by the 
eighteenth-century topographer and biographer of Wyclif, John Lewis, 
and these were reprinted in The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe’ by 
Robert Vaughan, a Congregational divine and first Professor of History 
in University College, London. In 1857 proposals were made by the Master 
of the Rolls for the publication of materials for the history of England 
and, within a year, the fifth work to appear in the new Rolls Series was 
Fasciculi Zizaniorum magistri Fohannis Wyclif cum Tritico.’ Only ninety-eight 
folios of the MS. were printed, less than half. The compilation of most of 
the part of the collection printed was attributed to Stephen Patrington 
and Thomas Netter of Walden, both Priors Provincial of the Carmelite 
Order in England. 
foliated (fols. 57-223) in a contemporary hand, except for some in Bale’s hand (fols. 
99-104, 159, 215, 218-23). Each quire is marked at the bottom i-iv. There are two 
folios 104: one marked in a contemporary hand, the other in Bale’s hand. This is why 
there are 224 folios in the MS., but the foliation ends at 223. Bale’s folio 104—a fragment 
of a Carmelite sermon—is a later insertion, though the quire in which it is found only 
contains 8 folios. What happened to the original folio in this quire is a mystery. 

1T am indebted to Mr. D. Rogers of the Bodleian Library for this information. 

2 J. Foxe, The Acts and Monuments, ed. J. Pratt and J. Stoughton, London 1877, iii. 
292, 705; J. F. Mozley, John Foxe and His Book, London 1940, 29. 

3 Ed. Gutch, Oxford 1792, i. especially 491-510, 524, 551-2. 

4 London 1748: s.v. Walldenus Thomas sive Vallidenus (747). 

5 History of the Life and Sufferings of John Wiclif, with a collection of papers not before 
printed, London 1720, repr. Oxford 1820. A list of the documents printed from Fascicult 
KLizaniorum by Lewis is to be found in the Rolls Series edition (given below), p. Ixxxiii. 
Lewis’s work was written as part of a heated controversy occasioned by the English 
translation of Varillas’s Histoire du Wicléfanisme. Lewis said that in writing it he had made 
use of transcripts made by archbishop Wake from MSS. in the Bodleian Library. It 
would appear from this that Wake’s name can probably be added to the list of those 


who used the MS. Fasciculi Zizaniorum. 
6 London 1828. 7 London 1858. 
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FASCICULI ZIZANIORUM I 


The editor of the new volume was Walter Waddington Shirley, a 


| young mathematical tutor at Wadham College, who, in 1863, was to be 


made Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ 
Church. Although Shirley died at the early age of thirty-eight in 1866, 
he was a pioneer in England of serious Wycliffite studies. His projected 
life of Wyclif was never completed, but his Catalogue of the Original Works 


of John Wyclif was the indispensable preparation to the foundation of a 


Wyclif Society to print them. His project for such a Society only materia- 
lised after his death. More than a hundred years have passed since the 
printing of Fasciculi Zizaniorum. The complexion of Wycliffite studies has 
changed radically, and the introduction which Shirley wrote to his volume 
is incomplete, inaccurate? and outdated. No effort has been made to 
publish the rest of the MS. as a whole,’ although it contains useful materials 
not to be found elsewhere. An American scholar has recently, in a conti- 
nental periodical, edited the Protectorium Pauperis of Richard Maidstone 
from this MS.* 

The purpose of this article is to examine this important MS. as a 
whole, and on this basis to attempt to establish more clearly its provenance. 
The first part of the article will discuss the MS. from the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries until it came into the Bodleian Library. The second part will 
be concerned with the origin and date of the MS. and its location before 
the Dissolution, and will discuss the nature of the collection of documents 
upon which the MS. was based. 

The history of the MS. of Fasciculi Zizaniorum is as interesting as its 
contents are important. It has been in the Bodleian Library since 1658. 
Thomas Barlow was Bodley’s Librarian when the bequest was made, and, 
as is usual in many MSS. acquired during his tenure of office, there are 
several annotations in his own hand.° As a Fellow of The Queen’s College, 
he was a friend and associate of the donor of the MS. whom he was to suc- 
ceed as Provost in that same year.* The donor was Gerard Langbaine the 
Elder.’ Continuously at Queen’s from 1625 until his death on 10 February 
1658, he was successively bateller, servitor, tabarder, fellow and Provost 
(1646-58). Also Keeper of the Archives of the University, his greatest 
claim to fame was as a MS. cataloguer, of college libraries as well as of 
the Bodleian Library. His papers, bought by the Bodleian after his death, 
are a tribute to his indefatigability, and have formed the basis for the 

1 Oxford 1865. It was revised for the Wyclif Society by J. Loserth in 1924. 

2 He confuses David Wilkins with bishop John Wilkins; op. cit., ix, lxxxi. He says 
that Netter bequeathed his books to the London Grey Friars: ibid., ixxi. The Statute 2 
Henry V St. 1 c. 7 is wrongly given as 2 Henry IV c. 7: ibid., Ixxii. “Johannis et Pauli in 
the MS. is wrongly transcribed as Petri et Pauli (ibid., Ixxviii); on the same page 
Ussher’s annotations are attributed to Anthony Wood. His chronology of Wyclif’s life 
is completely unreliable. 

3 The parts which are to be found in J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum nova Collectio, 
Venice 1782, are listed by Shirley in Fasciculi Zizaniorum (Rolls Series, 1858), Lxxiii-iv. 

“A, Williams, ‘Protectorium Pauperis, A Defence of the Begging Friars by Richard of 
Maidstone, O.C.’ a v (1958), 135-80. 


5 Fols. viii¥, 1 155%, 215 8 Select Cat. ii., pt. 2, 1043. 
7 Ibid., 990; i., ed. R. “W. Hunt (Oxford 1953), xvili-xix, 115. 
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later catalogues of Western MSS. In a small way he was a collector of 
MSS., several of which he bequeathed to the Library on his death; the 
MS. of Fasciculi Zizaniorum was one of these.! By gift, purchase or borrow- 
ing—it is not known which—he had acquired this MS. which had been 
previously in the hands of James Ussher, archbishop of Armagh. 

Born in Dublin in 1581, one of the earliest scholars and fellows of 
Trinity College, the greater part of Ussher’s public career was spent in 
Ireland, first as bishop of Meath and Clonmacnoise (1621-6) and then as 
archbishop of Armagh (1625-56). ‘Learned to a miracle’, he was an 
expert theologian and biblical scholar and a notable investigator of early 
British History and the antiquities of the British Church. Anxious to 
discover the roots of Protestantism in England before the Reformation, 
he sought the spiritual ancestry of the Anglican Church in heretical move- 
ments and, hence, was interested in John Wyclif and the Lollards. In the 
circle of Camden, Selden, Cotton, Savile and Laud, and their equal if 
not superior in learning and scholarship, he built up, like them, a library 
rich in MSS. as well as printed books. Some of his MSS. he acquired in 
Ireland, but the bulk he obtained on his frequent visits to England which, 
starting in 1602, continued until 1640 when he left Ireland, never to 
return. 

That Ussher once possessed the MS. of Fascicult Ztzaniorum is clear from 
the extensive annotations which he made in one section of it. He made 
many corrections and additions to the text of the heretical conclusions 
extracted from Wyclif’s works by a committee of twelve experts in Oxford, 
whose names are given in the MS. This list of names is very important, 
as will later be seen, for the dating of the MS. The corrections and addi- 
tions which Ussher made are interesting; they are taken from a MS. in 
the Cottonian collection. Ussher was a close friend of Sir Robert Cotton, 
and frequently borrowed books from his library.* One of those he borrowed, 
though it is impossible to say when, was the MS. now known as Cotton 
Faustina C. VII. It is the only English MS., apart from that of the Fasci- 
culi Zizaniorum, which contains the heretical conclusions mentioned above, 
and it was from this MS. that David Wilkins printed them.® Neither ver- 
sion is copied from the other. Ussher collated the two texts, and corrected 
the text in Fasciculi Ztzaniorum where it differed from the Cotton MS. 
He divided up the heretical propositions by inserting, also from the Cotton 
MS., the names of the particular works of Wyclif from which they were 
taken. 

1 His handwriting appears on fol. iv. 

2D. C. Douglas, English Scholars 1660-1730, 2nd ed. London 1951, 25, 196-7. 

3 Fols. 77, 110’-19. Tanner (op. cit., 47) says that the manuscript was ‘olim penes 
Baleum et clar(issimum) Usserium’. 

4 A copy ofa letter from Ussher to Cotton has survived, dated 22 March 1628/9, which 
says that he was much beholden to Cotton for the loan of books. (Bodl. MS. Smith 71 


(SC 15677), 159. There are other letters from Ussher to Cotton on pp. 115, 131, 133). 
See also The English Library before 1700, ed. F. Wormald and C. E. Wright, London 


1958, 202. 
5 D. Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae, iii, London 1737, 339-49. 
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James Ussher died only two years before Gerard Langbaine, but 
‘there is no indication how the MS. passed from the one to the other. 
/Ussher’s library went through many vicissitudes after he had left Ireland 
during the troubles in 1640, but he did manage to recover most of it and 
to keep it intact until his death. Money was raised from Cromwell’s army 
in Ireland to buy the library and finally, in 1661, it was given by Charles 
II to the library of Trinity College, Dublin, where it forms the largest 
single collection.1 Other MSS. which had been in Ussher’s possession 
besides that of Fasciculi Zizaniorum were separated from his main library: 
Thomas Barlow,? John Junius,? John Fell* and archbishop Laud® each 
gave to the Bodleian Library MSS. which had once been in the possession 
of Ussher. 

How and when the MS. of Fascicult Zizaniorum came into Ussher’s 
possession is unknown. In view of what will be said later about the fate 
of Bale’s Irish Library it is tempting to believe that he acquired it in 
Ireland, and this is quite possible, but he could have acquired it in England 
on one of his trips which were partly occupied in searching for books and 
MSS. There is a gap of more than sixty years before the previous ownership 
of Fasciculi Zizaniorum can be definitely fixed. For part, if not all, of that 
period it was in the possession of some one who, on several folios, gave 
vent to his anti-papal feelings and also supplied the text with exact 
references to the corresponding parts of Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs’.* The 
hand is a sixteenth-century one, but it has not been possible to identify 
it. The references to Foxe are to the edition of the Acts and Monuments 
revised by Foxe himself and printed by his friend John Daye in 1576.’ 

The location of the MS. in 1552 is certain. It was in the possession of 
John Bale, newly nominated bishop of Ossory, of whose career something 
must briefly be said.§ One of the most fascinating figures of the Reforma- 
tion period, John Bale was born in Suffolk, in the village of Cove near 
Dunwich. At the age of twelve, in 1507, his parents sent him to the house 
of the Carmelites in Norwich, where he became a friar. For the next 


1T. K. Abbot, Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Dublin 1900, iii. See also H. J. Lawler, ‘Primate Ussher’s Library before 1641’, Royal 
Trish Academy Proc., 3rd Ser., vi, No. 2 (1901), 216-64. 

2 Bodl. MSS. Barlow 10, 13 (SC. 6436, 6421). 

3 Bodl. MS. Junius 11 (SC 5123). 

4 Bodl. MSS. Fell, 3, 1, 4. (SC 8687-9). These books really belonged to Salisbury 
Cathedral and were only borrowed by Ussher. 

5 H. O. Coxe, Catalogi Codicum MSS. Bibl. Bodl., pt. 2 fasc. 1, Oxford 1858, MSS. 
Lat. 19, Misc. 243, 347, 414, 517, 598, 666, 669, 680. 

6 This hand starts on fol. 54 and continues to fol. 159’. It most frequently appears 
in fols. 1317-49. 

7 For a list of early editions of Foxe see A Short Title Catalogue of Books printed in 
England and Scotland and Ireland 1475-1640, compiled by A. W. Pollard and G. R. Red- 
grave, London Bibliographical Society 1926, vol. A-H: Nos. 11222-8. 

8 The most recent works on John Bale are: J. W. Harris, John Bale: a Study in the 
Minor Literature of the Reformation, Ulinois Studies in Language and Literature, xxv. No. 4, 
Illinois 1940; H. McKusker, John Bale, Dramatist and Antiquary, Bryn Mawr 1942; 
W. T. Davies, ‘A Bibliography of John Bale’, Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and 
Papers, v (1946), 202-79. 
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twenty-five years of his life his fortunes were closely bound up with the 
Carmelite Order. At the house in Norwich he received his early education 
and made his first acquaintance with the MSS. in its fine library. As a 
young friar he was passionately interested in the history and antiquities 
of his Order, an interest which was to remain after he had abandoned 
the religious life. By 1514 he was studying at Cambridge, probably at the 
Carmelite house. The statement repeated in every life of Bale from the 
days of Fuller until the present day that he was at Jesus College is without 
solid foundation.! The various stages of his academic career are difficult 
to date precisely, but having incepted in Arts he travelled abroad and 
studied at Louvain and at Toulouse, where, in 1527, he refused to take a 
doctorate. He incepted as B. Th. in Cambridge in 1528-9 and may later 
have taken a doctorate. 

The most promising young friar at his house, he was destined to go 
far in his Order. Before 1530 he was prior of Maldon, and between 
1530 and 1536 he was prior of Ipswich and Doncaster.” But at Cambridge 
he had come into contact with the ‘new theology’ and was completely 
converted to it. His career as a Carmelite friar came to an abrupt end. 
By 1536 he had left his Order, acquired a wife and a benefice and started 
to tour the country with a troupe of strolling players. He was so outspoken 
as an active agent for Thomas Cromwell that he found it necessary to go 
into exile on Cromwell’s fall in June 1540. The next seven years were 
spent in Germany, until, with the accession of the young Edward VI in 
1547, he felt able to return to England. It was on his return that he made 
the acquaintance of John Foxe at the duchess of Richmond’s house, and 
Foxe was to remain his faithful Achates. Nominated to the bishopric of 
Ossory in 1552, Bale reluctantly accepted it and was consecrated in Dublin. 
Within six months the king was dead and Mary was on the throne. For 
a second time Bale went into exile, first to Frankfurt and then to Basel. 
He returned to England with the exiles on Elizabeth’s accession but never 
to Ireland. His compensation was a prebend at Canterbury where he died 
in 1563. 

Like his friend John Leland, John Bale was a born antiquarian and 
book collector. His vociferous Protestantism did not blind him to the sense- 
less destruction of books which followed upon the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, and, encouraged by Leland’s example, he set about the task 
of preserving as many MSS. as he could. When he could not acquire a 


1 Bale, in his account of himself, simply says that he was at Cambridge: Summarium, 
Ipswich 1548, 243. The mistake appears to spring from his account of Simon Alcock, 
founder of Jesus College, where he mentions the association of Cranmer and Downes with 
Jesus. He merely says that he knew them and that he had disputed in the Schools with 
Downes: this is not evidence that he was at Jesus. See Summarium, 209"; Catalogus, 632. 

2 There seems to be uncertainty whether he was at Ipswich or Doncaster first. 
For our purpose it is unimportant. We have accepted the chronology in Davies, op. cit., 
207-8. 

3 His trials and tribulations at this period Bale describes in The Vocacyon of Johan Bale 
to the Bishopric of Ossorie, printed in Rome at the Castel of St. Angello, December 1553, 
reprinted in Harleian Miscellany, vi, London 1810, 437-64. 
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MS. he systematically noted what it contained, and used the information 
in the various catalogues of British writers which he wrote. Never a rich 
man, he still managed to build up a fine library. The bulk of his MSS. 


|he probably acquired before his first exile in Germany ‘in tyme of the 


lamentable spoyle of the lybraryes of Englande, through muche frynde- 
shypp, labour and expenses. Some I found in stacyoners and boke bynders 
store howses, some in grosers, sopesallers, taylers and other occupyers 
shoppes, some in shyppes ready to be carryed ouer sea into Flaunders to 
be solde—for in those uncircumspect and careless dayes there was no 
quyckar merchandice than lybrary bokes’.1 One of the MSS. thus 
acquired was Fascicult Zizaniorum. 

Frequently mentioned in his writings, he filled up almost every blank 
leaf in the book, including the fly leaves, with indexes to practically the 
entire MS.,? and with lengthy notes of his own on Wyclif and the Lollards 
as well as on early Protestants.* The text he freely annotated throughout 
and underlined what he thought was significant. He further copied into 
some blank folios in the MS. the translation into Latin, which he made in 
1543, of the Examination of William Thorpe by archbishop Arundel in 
1407.4 During the first exile in Germany he wrote his first list of British 
writers, which was printed at Wesel and at Ipswich in 1548 under the title 
Illustrium Magnae Britanniae Scriptorum . . . Summarium. There are no less 
than ten references’ in this work to <2zaniorum Fasciculus, which he attri- 
buted to Thomas Netter of Walden. On the first folio of the MS. in 
his own hand he inserted the words ‘per Thomam Waldenum’. In the list 
of his own writings which he gives in the Summarium he includes the Index 
which he had made to Fasciculi Zizaniorum and the translation of William 
Thorpe’s Examination. All these annotations, then, were made between 
1540 and 1547 during his first exile in Germany. The fact already men- 
tioned, that the binding is German, also indicates that it was during these 
years that the original boards were re-covered in Germany. There can 
thus be no doubt that Bale acquired the MS. before 1540 and took it with 
him to Germany, where he had it re-bound. When he returned to England 
he brought the MS. back with him. He did not take it with him on his 
second exile in Germany. 

Back in England he continued his collection of MSS. and his work on 
British writers. It was at this time that he began a work, different in form 
from the Summarium, in which he listed individual writers and mentioned 
where he had seen particular MSS. of their works. This task occupied 
him on-and-off for the next ten years, during which time he jotted all his 
notes down in a note-book which ultimately found its way into the Bodleian 


1 From a letter to Matthew Parker, July 1560, preserved in the Cambridge University 
Registry: quoted McCusker, op. cit., 59. The letter was printed by H. R. Luard in 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society Communications, iii (1864-76), 157-73. 

2 Fols. iii—vi’, vii—viii, 159-59", 214-14, 223. 

3 Fols. 547-56", 119’, 128, 149, 158%, 159%, 215-215. 

4 Fols. g8"—-103’. 

5 Fols. 158, 165°-6, 169, 171, 172%, 174, 181, 182%, 191-5’, 243%, 244¥. 
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Library. The publication of this work only took place in 1902, when it was 
edited by R. L. Poole and Mary Bateson under the title Index Britanniae 
Scriptorum.1 There are two references in it to Fasciculus Zizaniorum of Wal- 
den, one of which gives the actual folio reference, an unusual detail.? 
After the reprinting of the Summarium at Ipswich, the next work which 
Bale wrote and printed was a new edition, with many comments by him- 
self, of Leland’s New Year Gift in 1546 to Henry VIII. The new title was 
The Laboryouse Fourne and Serche of Fohn Leylande.* To it he appended a 
further Regystre of the Names of Englysh Wryters, in which he speaks of his 
attempts to save many MSS. from destruction: 


‘Sens I returned home agayne from Germany, where as I both col- 
lected and emprented my symple worke De Scriptoribus Britannicis, I haue 
for the full correcyon and further augmentacyon of the same, perused 
many libraries both in Cambridge and Oxforde. In the famous cytye of 
London, is but one knowne library, so farre as I can learne, whyche also 
by fauer I haue sean ouer. But alas for pytie, that it shoulde be reported 
of so noble a cytie, to haue but one lybrary, and that to be so slendre a 
thing as it is. The tyme hath bene, whan it hath had a great nombre of 
the noblest libraries in all Christendome, their destruccyon at this daye, 
of men godly mynded, is muche to be lamented. Though the acte were 
most commendable, to suppresse ye dysgysed sectes of the Romyshe 
Antichrist, and so to bannyshe them hens, yet can not the sufferaunce of 
this so heauy a ruine of Englandes noble monumentes, be so iudged of 
men wyse and learned, but alas, farre otherwyse. .. . 

Among the stacyoners and boke bynders, I found many notable Antiqui- 
tees of whom I wrote out the tytles, tymes, and begynnyges, that we myghte 
at the leaste shewe the names of them, though we haue not as now their 
whole workes to shewe. . . . Now lete me returne to my laboriouse serche 
for olde and newe wryters. 

I haue bene also at Norwyche, our seconde cytie of name, and there all 
the library monumentes, are turned to the use of their grossers, candel- 
makers, sope sellers, and other worldly occupyers, so studyouse haue we 
ben there for a commen wealth, and so careful of good lernyyng, o negli- 
gence most unfryndly to our nacion.... 

As much haue I saued both there & in certen other places of Northfolke 
and Southfolke concerning the authors names and tytles of their workes, 
as I could, and as much wold I haue done throughout ye whole realm yf 
I had bene able to haue borne the charges, as I am not’.* 


His library, thus further augmented, he took with him when he sailed 
from Bristol ‘with my bokes and stuffe’ for Ireland. He was too pre-occupied 
and there for too short a time to make use of his library, and when he 
fled from Dublin to Germany for his second exile he left the Irish library 


1In Anecdota Oxoniensia, Medieval and Modern Series, pt. ix. 
2 Thid., 224, 452. 3 London 1549. 
‘ Ibid., G. 2. Quoted, in part, in McKusker, op. cit., 51. 
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behind: ‘ii grete wayne loads’, he said, when writing to Matthew Parker in 
1560. In exile, in Frankfurt and Basel, he continued to work upon his 
list of writers, which was published in two parts at Basel in 1557 and 1559. 
As in the Summarium there are many references to Fasciculi Zizaniorum 
in the new Scriptorum Maioris Britanniae . . . Catalogus. In the second part 
he drew up from memory a list of the MSS. which he had left behind in 
Ireland containing more than three hundred and fifty titles.1 Each of these 
does not represent a separate volume, but Dr. M. R. James calculated 
that he must have had between one hundred and fifty and two hundred 
volumes.? Fasciculi Zizaniorum is No. 47 in this list,* though ten later entries 
(Nos. 298-307) are to parts of the same MS. listed under separate titles 
and including his translation of the Examination of William Thorpe 
(No. 304). 

The tragedy was that he never recovered the bulk of this fine library. 
Fasciculi Zizaniorum was never seen by Bale again. Archbishop Parker, 
interested in the library, tried to get books from Bale whilst he was still 
alive and to make arrangements to get more when he was dead. In reply 
to Parker’s request for books ‘of Antiquities’ in 1560, Bale sent him a long 
list of books, which includes Fasciculi Zizaniorum amongst ‘an infynyte 
nombre els of thys kinde of writers, whose wrytynges and wurkes for the 
more part I haue both seane and had’.* Bale did recover a few, which he 
sent to Parker, but they were, he said, ‘even the very ryff raff and wurst of 
them’. About seventeen of the Parker MSS. in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, can be identified as having once belonged to 
Bale. For the most part each of Bale’s MSS. which has survived has its 
own history. The majority has perished.® 

Bale himself blamed Anthony St. Leger, the Lord Deputy for Ireland, 
for the loss of his books, which he maintained had been dispersed amongst 
papists, some in Leichlin, some in Dublin, some in Kilkenny.® He also 
said that the vicar of Yalding? in Kent knew about some of them, since 
some had been brought to Kent by the St. Leger family. When the 
queen issued a warrant to the St. Legers to return the books to Bale, they 
denied that they had ever had any of them. 


1 Catalogus, pt. li, 159-67. 

2M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, Cambridge 1912, i. xvii. 

3 Dr. McKusker devotes chap. ii of her book to Bale’s Irish Library. She reprints 
Bale’s List and identifies many surviving MSS. The numbers which she allocates to 
individual works in the List are used here (op. cit., 32-47). This chapter she originally 
published under the title “The Books and Manuscripts of John Bale’ in Trans. Biblio- 
graphical Soc., xvi (1935), 144-65. 

4 McKusker, op. cit., 62. 

5 Some MSS., like Trinity College Dublin MS. C. 3. 12 and Lambeth MS. 61, fols. 
118-42 both came into Ussher’s possession but thereafter had separate histories. 
Both belonged to Bale but neither is mentioned in the list of his Irish Library. (For the 
T.C.D. MS., see Index, op. cit., xvii). 

6 McKusker, op. cit., 60 (Luard, 158). 

7 Luard, op. cit., 159, 166. Robert Cage was presented to the vicarage of Yalding in 
1560 (Foedera, ed. T. Rymer, London 1713, xv. 563). 
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In a MS. collection belonging to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, there | 
is a note which says that William Whitlocke, prebendary of Lichfield, 
‘told me’ that parson Darrell of Kent had a copy of Thomas Rodebourne’s 
Histories ‘which was sometime Mr Bale’s bok’. The collection is one of 
Brian Twyne’s, but this note is not in his handwriting. It is difficult to 
know to whom ‘me’ refers, but William Whitlocke,? the Lichfield historian, 
was a friend of John Twyne, grandfather of Brian Twyne. In any event 
Whitlocke is probably a good witness. He was a keen antiquary and 
alive at the time—he died in 1583. William Darrell, prebendary of 
Canterbury,* must have known Bale well, since Bale was also a preben- 
dary of Canterbury. It is possible that Darrell got the MS. of Rodebourne 
from Bale himself. He certainly possessed one other MS. of Bale’s, the 
Flores Historiarum, which after a long and chequered history was bought 
by archbishop Secker in 1763 and put into the library at Lambeth Palace. 

The note in the Corpus MS. states that Whitlocke had also said that 
‘Syr Henry Sidney had all Bales bokes in Ireland’. Sidney first went to 
Ireland when St. Leger was Lord Deputy, and was himself to be Lord 
Deputy between 1566 and 1571 and again from 1575 to 1578. It looks as 
if the bulk of Bale’s library stayed in Ireland. Sidney died in England in 
1586. If he once possessed Fasciculi Zizaniorum there is no direct evidence 
of this. In any case there is still a gap in time before it found its way into 
the library of James Ussher, only partially fixed by the unknown writer 
who copied in the references to Foxe’s edition of 1576. Other MSS. which 
had once been part of Bale’s collection formed part of Ussher’s library. 
Two are well known, one is with the Ussher collection in Dublin, the other 
in the library at Lambeth. It is tempting to believe that the MS. of 
Fascicult Zizaniorum was picked up by Ussher in Ireland. 

The history of the MS. of Fasciculi Zizaniorum after the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries is not as complete as we could hope, though the main 
outlines are clear. In view of the fate of Bale’s Irish Library and the vicissi- 
tudes of Ussher’s it is remarkable that it survived at all. 

An attempt will be made in the second part of this article to decide 
which library possessed the MS. Fasciculi Zizaniorum before the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries, and when and for whom the MS. was made. It will 
be suggested that the MS., which was clearly a Carmelite book, was in the 
library of the Carmelite house at Norwich; that it was put there by 


1 Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford MS. 255 (Coxe), fol. 136. I am indebted to Mr. N. R. 
Ker for this reference. 

2 For Whitlocke see D.N.B.; J. Venn and I. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses, pt. i: 
From the earliest Times to 1751, Cambridge 1927, iv. 395; Hardy-Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae, Oxford 1854, i. 594. 

3 For Darrell, who was also a prebendary of Lichfield, see: Le Neve, op. cit., i. 49, 
119, 603; Venn, op. cit., Cambridge 1922, ii. 12. 

4 For the interesting story of this MS. of Flores Historiarum (Lambeth MS. 1106) see 
W. Stubbs, Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Edward II, i (Rolls Series 76, 1882), 
xlvi, xlviii. It was owned in turn by Nicholas Brigham, John Bale, William Darrell, Sir 
James Ware, Henry Hyde second earl of Clarendon (who bought it in Ireland and placed 
it in archbishop Tenison’s library), James Bridges duke of Chandos and Richard 
Widmore, librarian of Westminster Abbey, who sold it to archbishop Secker. 
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ohn Keninghale, Prior Provincial of the Carmelite Order, for whom it 
as written in 1439 from collections of papers which he inherited from 
previous Priors Provincial. 


(To be concluded) 
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he history of the Oratory for which Bremond hoped has not yet 
been written and much of it remains doubtful. André George has 
recently repeated his own lament that this should be so, especially 
as a full study ‘éclairerait singuliérement les obscurités dont s’entourent 
les origines du XVII Ie siécle . . .’.1 An examinationof someof thedifficulties 
which overpowered Sainte-Marthe, the fifth Superior General of the 
Congregation, may enlighten these dark places and perhaps serve both as 
a modest contribution to the unwritten history and as a detailed illustra- 
tion of the magisterial thesis of Paul Hazard. A comprehensive history 
of the intellectual achievements of the Oratory—which would, in these 
years, include a study of such giants as Quesnel, Simon, Lamy, Male- 
branche and Thomassin—is plainly impossible within the limits of an 
article, and attention will therefore be concentrated on the attempts of 
Sainte-Marthe himself to direct the turbulent life of the Congregation. 
The foundation of the Oratory was one of the fruits of the Catholic 
revival in early seventeenth-century France and owed much, but not all, 
to the Italian example. Philip Neri secured papal recognition of his 
Oratory—a congregation of priests without monastic vows or organisation 
—in 1575.° The congregation was organised north of the Alps on a national 
scale, but the characteristic feature of the Philipine Oratory—freedom 
from vows and from any fixed pattern of priestly activity—was scrupulously 
preserved. It helped to nurture that attitude of intellectual independence 
which won for the Oratory in France many friends but more enemies. 
Bérulle, the founder of the French Oratory, adopted neither the methods 
nor the spirituality of the Jesuits by whom his early education had been 
directed.* He refused to found a new ‘Order’ and preferred to insist that 
the five priests associated with him in 1611 were united only by their 
common aims and devotion.’ Some degree of organisation had soon to 
be attempted, especially as the Oratory began to acquire schools and 
1H. Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France, 1916-36, iii. 157; 
A. George, L’Oratoire, 2nd. ed. 1954, 240. 
2 P. Hazard, La crise de la conscience Européenne, 1935. 
3 L. Ponelle and L. Bordet, S. Philip Néri et la société Romaine de son temps, 1928, 239-312. 


4 J. Dagens, Bérulle et les origines de la restauration catholique, 1953, 15. 
5 M. Houssaye, Le Pére de Bérulle et l’Oratoire de Jésus, 1874, 19-29. 
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colleges. The Jesuits had no sympathy for so indisciplined a variety of the 
. religious life while their jealousy of the success of the Oratory in education 


was embittered by their suspicion of the new Oratorian spirituality. 

So flexible were the principles of government in the Oratory that when 
Bérulle died in 1629 there was no acknowledged procedure for the election 
of a successor. The members of the Congregation at that time in Paris 
took it upon themselves to forestall the probable and unwelcome inter- 
vention of Richelieu by proceeding to an election before the deputies of 
the provincial houses had even been summoned: Condren was elected.? 
It happened that the Oratory had found a great Superior General but the 
manner of his election had made it evident that problems of organisation 
could not be indefinitely postponed. The first General Assembly was 
convoked in 1631 and promulgated that constitution by which the 
Congregation was governed under Sainte-Marthe: its peculiarities explain 
many of his difficulties. Seventy-one houses were represented in 1631 
and the Assembly claimed the sovereign right to act on behalf of the whole 
Congregation.* The Superior General was to be elected for life, but 


‘, .. la puissance et autorité supréme et entiére de la Congrégation réside 
dans le corps de ladite Congrégation diment assemblée, a laquelle le 
Général méme demeure soumis. . . .”5 


The Superior General could make no changes of permanent importance 
between the meetings every three years of the Assembly; any of his regu- 
lations could be revoked and he was obliged to withdraw from the meet- 
ings when his policy was being discussed.* The delegates elected the three 


Assistants, the Visitors, the Procurator General and the Secretary.’ The 
Assistants, whose position was always strong, were elected for three years 
with one possible re-election and, together with the Secretary, formed the 
permanent Council, before which all important matters came. It seems to 
have been usual for Secretaries to remain in office for many years.® 

The manifest danger of such a constitution was that, in the event of a 
serious difference of opinion, firm government would become an impossi- 
bility. Under Francois Bourgoing (1641-62) and Jean-Francois Senault 
(1663-72) the machinery was badly strained. Bourgoing’s error was 
that he attempted to govern and regulate too much, issuing a multitude 
of orders which evoked and justified the accusation that he was seek- 
ing to convert Oratorians into monks. He attempted to undermine the 


1H. Bremond, op. cit., iii. 23-154. The importance of the Oratorian contribution 
to education will require treatment in another article. See P. Lallemand, Histoire de 
V’éducation dans l’ancien Oratoire de France, 1888. 

2 A. Perraud, L’Oratoire de France au XVIIe et au X1Xe siécle, 1865, 173. 

3 The manuscript version of the proceedings may be found in the Archives de Il’ Oratoire, 
preserved in the Oratorian house at Montsoult (Carton 10). There is a printed version 
in AN (=Archives Nationales, Paris), M217. 

4 Sess. ii, vi. 5 Sess. v. 8 Sess. viii, ix. 

7 This arrangement was not fully worked out until 1658. 

8 Bahier was Secretary for thirty years: Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Frangais, Nouvelles 
Acquisitions, 6654, fol. 35. 
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constitution of 1631 by curtailing the power of the Assistants but, in 1654, 
he was obliged to yield to a powerful group of dissidents. Bourgoing was 
seriously embarrassed by the enlarging Jansenist controversy and by the 
accusations that Cartesian teachings were being insinuated into Oratorian 
schools. Even in the panegyric on the death of Bourgoing in 1662, Bossuet 
could not ignore the persistence of disputes and noms de parti.2The opinions 
of his successor, Senault, were popular with neither party to the Jansenist 
quarrel but he did attempt to repair some of the damage which Bourgoing 
had caused.* He died in August 1672 and the twenty-five years after his 
death, culminating in the resignation of his successor, produced many more 
quarrels. 

The circumstances of the election of Abel Louis de Sainte-Marthe 
promised nothing but trouble for the following years. By temperament and 
training Sainte-Marthe was a scholar: the family into which he was born 
has been remembered for its contribution to the writing rather than to 
the making of the history of the French Church and he completed, with 
his two brothers, the massive Gallia Christiana begun by his father and 
uncle.* In 1657, one year after the publication of this erudite and valuable 
work, he became superior of St. Magloire, the famous Paris seminary. 
There he remained until the death of Senault in 1672 drew him into the 
controversy over the election of a successor. In this election, the remarkable 
Harlay de Champvallon (archbishop of Paris since 1671) was determined to 
use all his considerable influence against the elevation of a Jansenist 
sympathiser.®° Harlay persuaded the king to exclude du Brueil, whose 
friendship with Buzenval and Mme. de Longueville was well known and 
who would have been the first choice of the Assembly.* The archbishop’s 
own positive wishes were, however, ignored and Sainte-Marthe was 
elected: Harlay never forgot the humiliating circumstances of the election 
nor forgave the unwilling victor.’ 

Sainte-Marthe sought to maintain the highest standards of discipline 
in the Congregation: all unnecessary luxuries were forbidden and the 
orders of the Council enforced by the Visitors. The more serious errors 
of Bourgoing were avoided, however, and the Oratory did not lose its 
primitive characteristic of freedom; of the one hundred and nine priests 


1L. Batterel, Mémoires domestiques pour servir a V’histoire de l’Oratoire, ed. A. M. P. 
Ingold, 1902-11, ii. 310. 

2 AN MM575, fols. 6, 8; H. Gouhier, La vocation de Malebranche, 1926, 52; J. B. 
Bossuet, Oraison funébre du R. P. Bourgoing, second point. 

3J. L. de Fromentiéres, ‘Oraison funébre du R. P. Senault’, Collection intégrale et 
universelle des orateurs sacrés, ed. Migne, 1844-66, ix. 120-41. 

4'V. Fouqué, Du Gallia Christiana et de ses auteurs, 1857. More than twenty-five members 
of the family could be listed as savants: Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Frangais, Nouvelles 
Acquisitions, 6653, fol. 593. 

5 For Harlay, see G. d’Avenel, Les évéques et archevéques de Paris, 1878, i. 345-79. For 
the general background to the policies of Harlay and Louis XIV, see H. G. Judge, 
‘Church and State under Louis XIV’, History, xliv (1960) 217-33. 

®& AN MM6z3, fol 369; Batterel, Mémoires domestiques, iv. 10. 

? Archives de l’Oratoire, Carton 10, 14th. Ass., sess. ix. 

8 AN MMs58z, fol. 109; MM604, fol. 100. 
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' and confréres who lived at the time of Senault and Sainte-Marthe and of 
/ whom some account is given by Batterel, no fewer than thirty-one with- 
drew from the Oratory. This very freedom, warmly praised by the often 
quoted Bernard Lamy, was held by critics to encourage novel opinions in 
philosophy and theology and more particularly the errors of Descartes 
and Jansen.! Cartesianism and Jansenism were, of course, two distinct 
tendencies in seventeenth-century French thought, but they were linked 
in the denunciations of Jesuits and both were entangled in the Formulary 
of 1678, which marks the central crisis in the rule of Sainte-Marthe. ' 
Sainte-Marthe’s own theological sympathies were regrettably clear, 
and not even the special pleading of Ingold can mask his affection for the 
Jansenists.2 The archbishop found little reason to welcome Sainte- 
Marthe’s election and still less to approve a policy which was first mani- 
fest in the dispersal of a small anti-Jansenist group in Paris.* The complaints 
that the Congregation was encouraging heterodoxy found a ready audi- 
ence in Paris and Versailles and by 1677 opinion there was sufficiently 
irritated for the Secretary of State to write stiffly to Sainte-Marthe: 


‘, . . Sa majesté me commande de vous donner avis et de vous faire savoir 
qu’elle est mal satisfaite de la licence que prennent les Péres de votre 
Congrégation de soutenir des opinions dangereuses aprés les assurances 
que vous lui aviez données qu’ils ne retomberaient pas en de semblables 
fautes.’# 


Some idea of the number and nature of such criticisms is given by a care- 
fully prepared document of the late 1670’s preserved in the Archives 


Nationales.®> At Marseilles four or five serious errors, which included the 
teaching of the Five Propositions, were attributed to an Oratorian. 
At Toulon, a Capuchin exhorted parents to remove their children from 
the sinister influence of the Congregation. At Saumur, André Martin 
had been accused of identifying his opinions with those of the Protestants 
and was exiled by Jettre de cachet. Bernard Lamy thoroughly alarmed his 
superiors at Angers by deserting the safe paths of Thomism for ‘des 
théses contenant la pure doctrine de Descartes’.* For this presumption he 
was exiled to Grenoble, where it is hardly surprising to discover that he 
was warmly welcomed by Camus.’ 

Sainte-Marthe could and did justify his reluctance to endorse a firm 
policy against such men by appealing to the tradition that the Congre- 


1 See B. Lamy, Entretiens sur les sciences, ed. 1684, 147-8. The life and writings of Lamy 
repay close attention: F. Girbal, ‘A propos de Malebranche et de Bernard Lamy’, 
Revue internationale de philosophie, xxxii (1955) 288-90; ‘La formation augustinienne du 
P. B. Lamy de l’Oratoire (1660-80)’, Société des amis de Port-Royal, 1957, viii. 

2A. M. P. Ingold, Le prétendu jansénisme du Pére de Sainte-Marthe, 1882; J. Orcibal, 
Port-Royal, entre le miracle et l’obéissance, 1957, 167-8. 

3 Batterel, Mémoires domestiques, iii. 491, iv. 27; P. Clair, ‘Le Pére Thomassin et le 
jansénisme’, Société des amis de Port-Royal, 1957, viii. 

4 Batterel, Mémoires domestiques, iv. 551. 

5 AN Ma3o. 6 AN MMs8zg, fol. 49. 

7 Lettres du Cardinal le Camus, ed. A. M. P. Ingold, 1892, 237, 246. 
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gation should, in matters of dispute, belong as a corporation to no party. 
The attempt made in 1675, for example, to define what might be taught 
was so loosely phrased as to be worthless. Professors of theology were 
ordered to remain loyal to St. Augustine and St. Thomas and their col- 
leagues in philosophy to teach ‘la doctrine de Saint Thomas autant que 
faire se pourra’ (whatever that might mean).! The sympathies of the 
Assembly itself can be better judged by the compliments offered with 
unconscious irony and at the very next session to the works of Simon, 
Quesnel and Malebranche.? This contradiction between the public and 
private policies of the Congregation might have survived uneasily for 
many years but for the disastrous intervention of Sainte-Marthe in the 
early months of 1678. He decided, in astonishing ignorance of the certain 
consequences of forcing a clear issue, to impose upon the whole Congre- 
gation a Formulary which would represent his own opinions. He was, in 
short, prepared to sacrifice the opinions of the Cartesians (for which he 
cared little) in the hope that the archbishop and the Court might not 
realise that he was at the same time canonising those of the Jansenists. 
Unaided, Louis XIV was no doubt incapable of seeing what this meant, 
but Harlay was always ready to enlighten his master and recognised at 
once the weakness into which Sainte-Marthe’s folly had betrayed the 
Congregation. 

Sainte-Marthe’s decision in March 1678 to forbid without reference 
to the authority of the Assembly the teaching of any doctrine unrepre- 
sentative of pure Augustinianism was an attempt to violate the constitution 
of 1631. The statement incorporating this decision was drafted by the 
Jansenist group within the Oratory, which at that time included Quesnel.* 
Grace is define? as efficacious by itself, and therefore independent of 
human consent; predestination is gratuitous, and takes no account of 
human merits or faults; efficacious grace is never deprived of any of the 
results intended by God. But if the first section of the order was in effect an 
invitation to teach the substance of the Five Propositions, the second 
(which relates to philosophical opinions) would have been acceptable even 
to the Jesuits. 


‘L’on ne doit s’éloigner ni de la physique ni des principes de la physique 
d’Aristote communément recus dans les colléges pour s’attacher a la 
doctrine nouvelle de M. Descartes.’ 


What Sainte-Marthe hoped to impose was a formula that would associate 
approval of a Jansenist theology with rejection of a Cartesian philosophy, 
and it was this wild ambition that raised the storm of 1678. 


1 AN Ma17, 15th Ass., sess. xi. 

2 This commendation was not included in the printed statutes of the Assembly: 
Archives de I’ Oratoire, Carton 10, 15th. Ass., sess. xii. 

3 L. Barbedette, ‘L’influence augustienne au XVIIe siécle spécialement a l’Oratoire’, 
Revue de l’histoire des religions, 1926, xciii. 291; Ingold, Le prétendu jansénisme, 10-11; 
Batterel, Mémoires domestiques, iv. 436. A manuscript copy of the order has been inserted 
between fols. 145 and 146 in AN MM582. 
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The General Assembly of that year, which met as usual in September, 
| challenged the usurped right of the Superior General to define doctrine 
and debated the content of his order. Sainte-Marthe, whose health was 
always poor, retired to St. Magloire soon after the formal decision to 
exclude from the traditional freedom of teaching the opinions of Jansen, 
Baius and Descartes.1 A commission was appointed to consider ways and 
means of enforcing this decision, and it is certain that a warm debate 
followed: it was decided to keep no records. The report of this commission 
was approved by Harlay and taken with a letter to the king at Fontaine- 
bleau.? Sainte-Marthe’s own hasty definitions were carefully corrected. 
The doctrines of gratuitous predestination and efficacious grace may, 
indeed, be taught, but only if the freedom of the will and the existence of 
sufficient graces are recognised as well. These are the only conditions under 
which the ‘Augustinian’ position may be maintained and those unable to 
accept even these diluted opinions are still to be treated with respect. 
An Oratorian, that is, could either teach Augustinian doctrine in a form 
so weak as to be quite unacceptable to many theologians, or he could 
reject altogether the characteristic doctrines of seventeenth-century 
Augustinianism. For many members of the Congregation this proved an 
alternative in which there was no right choice, and for Sainte-Marthe 
himself a severe embarrassment. The Assembly contented itself, in 
matters of philosophy, with repeating and expanding the definitions of 
March. In physics, the doctrine of Aristotle must always be taught and 
not that of Descartes ‘que le Roi a défendu qu’on enseignat pour de bonnes 
raisons’. An Oratorian must now teach, against the authority which many 
of them saw as that of the greatest philosopher of the century, that exist- 
ence is not the essence of matter; that accidents are real and may exist 
supernaturally without any subject; that the soul is present in and united 
with all parts of the body; that thought and knowledge do not constitute 
the essence of the reasonable soul; that God could produce several worlds 
at the same time; that a vacuum is not impossible. Louis XIV was honest 
enough to admit in public that ‘ce sont des choses qui me passeront’.® 
What remains perfectly clear is that Sainte-Marthe’s policy had been 
abandoned and discredited and the Congregation bitterly divided. In 
these circumstances, and with Harlay and the king against him, it is 
surprising that his power survived, however fitfully, for another twelve 
years. 

The initiative now belonged to Harlay and his friends in the Congre- 
gation. It is beyond doubt that, from the moment of the unpalatable 
election of 1672, the archbishop had been building up a party dedicated 
to the reduction of the power of Sainte-Marthe. He worked through such 
men as d’Urfé, of whom Batterel sharply observed: 


1 There is no printed record of this Assembly in AN Mar17, but see Archives de l’Ora- 
toire, Carton 10, 16th Ass., sess. vi. 

2 AN MM633, fol. 394. 

3 P, Lallemand, Histoire de l’éducation dans l’ancien Oratoire de France, 1888, 186. 
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‘Il parait que c’était Phomme de confiance de ce prélat, ce qui était un 
moyen de n’avoir guére accés a celle de la plupart de nos Péres.”! 


Harlay was also the patron of Thorentier, who had been one of the princi- 
pal spokesmen of king and archbishop in the preparation of the Formulary 
of September 1678. Another of Sainte-Marthe’s dangerous enemies was the 
Assistant Roncherolles, who died in 1693. But the most active leaders of 
the opposition were le Vassor, Dubois and Bordes: the first two were 
associated with the humiliations of 1678-81 and the last with the collapse 
of 1690. Le Vassor was protected by Harlay when Sainte-Marthe attempted 
to discipline him and was quite undismayed by Quesnel’s accusation of 
factiousness.* In 1681 Harlay informed the Assembly that the king wished 
to be represented at its deliberations by his own deputy and Louis named 
Dubois, who was not acceptable to Sainte-Marthe and whose name had 
not been included in the list of three proposed by the Council.* 

Pressure on Sainte-Marthe was maintained in the years after 1678. 
At the next Assembly Dubois justified his place by demanding that the 
Visitors should make a formal declaration that the Formulary of 1678 was 
being observed throughout France.* In 1684 the net was drawn more 
tightly. Dubois announced that the king had ordered the Assembly to 
confirm that the Formulary of 1678 was written ‘dans les papiers de 
visite de toutes les maisons de la Congrégation’ and that each member of 
every community should sign it.5 This obligation to sign intensified the 
problem which faced many Oratorians, who could no longer plausibly 
maintain that while they could teach only the doctrines of 1678, they were 
not obliged to believe them.* Such evasion became impossible: Quesnel, 
in spite of the friendliness shown him by Sainte-Marthe, left for Flanders.’ 

The Cartesians, although condemned with equal clarity in the 
Formulary, were not pursued with the same vigour as were the Jansenists. 
Later editions of Lamy’s Entretiens sur les Sciences became even more 
outspoken in praise of the philosopher whom the Oratory had exorcised. 
Even if the number of Cartesians in the Oratory did not in fact approach 
two hundred the evidence for a systematic campaign against them after 
1678 is meagre.® Indeed, de la Grange, one of the most outspoken critics 
of Descartes, left the Oratory because of the hot debates in which he was 
openly engaged by his colleagues. Poisson, an Oratorian and the first 


1 Batterel, Mémoires domestiques, iil. 4.14. 

2 AN MMs583, fol. 118. Bibliotheque de I’ Arsenal, 5782, 5-8. 

3 AN MMs583, fol. 112; AN Ma17, 17th Ass., sess. i; Batterel, Mémoires domestiques, 
iv. 118. 4 AN Ma17, 17th Ass., sess. iv. 

5 Archives de l’Oratoire, Carton 10, 18th. Ass., sess. viii. Malebranche signed: AN 
MM623, fol. 4.16. 

6 André Martin was accused of making this distinction: AN MM58a, fol. 197. 

7 AN MMs83, fol. 206. For Sainte-Marthe’s attitude to Quesnel, see Bibliotheque de 
LP’ Arsenal, 5781, fols. 96, 106, 107. Sainte-Marthe’s enemies made much of his friendly 
attitude towards Quesnel: Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds Frangais, 15'796, fol. 4.57. 

8 ‘Plusquam ducenti numero sumus, quos pestis ista infecit’: quoted by G. Daniel, 
Voyage du monde de Descartes, 1690, 200. 
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editor of Descartes’s Traité de de la Mécanique, was not disgraced.1 Lamy and 
Malebranche died peacefully as honoured members of the Congregation 
| while Quesnel died in unwilling exile. These results represent in both 
respects an inversion of the personal policy of Sainte-Marthe and testify 
to the loss of all his effective power and to the triumph of such men as 
d’Urfé, Thorentier, Dubois, Roncherolles and Bordes, under the patronage 
of Harlay and the king. Sainte-Marthe was often away from Paris: in 
1680 and 1681, for example, bad health was only one of the reasons for 
his residence at St. Paul-aux-Bois.? Even in Paris he was kept in the back- 
ground, being excluded when the rest of the Council went to discuss with 
Harlay in 1681 the appointment of the deputé du Roi.* The circular letter 
of 1681 was signed not by the Superior General but by the Secretary, 
Bahier.* In 1682 d’Urfé wrote that 


*M. l’Archevéque I’avait chargé de lui dire que les volontés du Roi 
étaient qu’il restat 4 St. Paul-aux-Bois, et qu’il ne se mélat plus des 
affaires de la Congrégation.”® 


These wishes were not always respected, but the disgrace of 1690 was 
final. At the beginning of the year Sainte-Marthe, under strong pressure 
from the archbishop, agreed to the nomination as Assistant of Bordes, the 
very man whom he had attacked in 1672 in the measures taken against 
the anti-Jansenist group. Bordes took advantage of his position on the 
Council to undermine the power of the Superior General and proposed 
to Harlay that a fourth Assistant should be nominated so that Sainte- 
Marthe could be out-voted. This suggestion was made in a letter addressed 
‘a Monseigneur, Monseigneur |’Archevéque en Cour’ and delivered by 
mistake to le Tellier, the archbishop of Reims and a friend of Sainte- 
Marthe.® Sainte-Marthe was told of the plot and in the General Assembly 
of September 1690 openly charged Bordes with his disloyalty. Harlay 
was naturally furious that his correspondence should have been inter- 
cepted and his client forced into so weak a position. He promptly appealed 
to the king who, on 4 October, signed a lettre de cachet, exiling Saint- 
Marthe to St. Paul-aux-Bois. Thorentier, one of the champions of the 
second Formulary of 1678, was nominated Assistant by Harlay and Sainte- 
Marthe left Paris for the last time as Superior General: the opposition had 
triumphed.’ 

Sainte-Marthe could be deprived of power but not of office by lettre 
de cachet. Any attempt to govern the Congregation from his exile was 
blocked by the resolutions of the Assemblies of 1690 and 1693, inspired by 


1 Batterel, Mémoires domestiques, iii. 377-9 and iv. 184-5. 

2 AN MMS83, fols. 85, 86. 3 Tbid., fol. 114. 

425 March 1681: AN MM60z4, fol. 97. 

5 Batterel, Mémoires domestiques, iii. 414 and iv. 32. 

6 Sainte-Marthe wrote a full account of the episode in a letter dated 2 October: 
AN Mg235. Quesnel gave a slightly different version: Correspondance (ed. Mme. Albert le 
Roy), 1900, i. 173. 

7? Batterel, Mémoires domestiques, iv. 299. 
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the deputé du Rot and denying validity to decisions taken outside Paris. 
But formal deposition required the votes of over three-quarters of the 
Assembly and Sainte-Marthe would not voluntarily resign while Harlay 
lived and maintained his policy. Sainte-Marthe’s own talents were those 
of a scholar of exemplary life, not those of a ruler of men, and his portrait 
suggests a character amiable but weak.* His health was poor, and refer- 
ences to his illness are very frequent in the records of these years: he 
suffered from asthma, found the Paris air intolerable and was always ill 
at St. Honoré.* Harlay died in the summer of 1695 and Sainte-Marthe 
was then glad to yield to the pressure of the king, Noailles (the new and 
friendly archbishop of Paris) and the archbishop of Reims. His letter of 
resignation was written on 20 June 1696 and he journeyed to Paris in 
September to return to the General Assembly the authority he had been | 
so reluctant to accept in 1672.5 He died at St. Paul-aux-Bois in April | 
1697.° 

Neither the character nor the health of Sainte-Marthe enabled him to 
exercise any firm control over the life of the Oratory. His position was 
further weakened by the constitution of the Oratory and by the great 
difficulties of the situation which faced him in 1672. The experience of 
the fifth Superior General underlined the dangers of a system which sub- 
jected him to control by an elected Assembly and deprived him of the 
means of effective government. Sainte-Marthe’s position was weakened 
still more fundamentally by the traditional freedom of opinion, within 
the limits of orthodoxy, to which the Oratory was committed. To those 
responsible for government and for defending the reputation of the 


Congregation this freedom had always been an embarrassment, but 
never more so than in the last quarter of the seventeenth century. A 
decent intellectual obscurity might have been preferred to the ambiguous 
fame of Quesnel, Malebranche, Lamy and Simon. This vigour in the 
Oratory was dangerous and Sainte-Marthe ill-equipped to restrain it. 


‘L’Oratoire était alors peuplé d’excellents sujets, et pour ainsi dire dans 
son état le plus brillant; mais le refus que faisaient plusieurs de ses membres 
de souscrire purement et simplement a la condamnation de I’ Augustinus 
de l’Evéque d’Ypres et de la philosophie de Descartes donnait lieu 
d’appréhender quelque orage.’? 


The name of Sainte-Marthe was linked with that of the Jansenists 
and his election was disliked by Harlay, and therefore by the king. It was 
Saint-Marthe’s misfortune that he ruled the Congregation at a time when 


1 These resolutions were struck out of the manuscript account by order of the king 
in 1696 but are still legible: Archives de l’Oratoire, Carton 10, 20th Ass., sess. vii, 2Ist 
Ass., SESS. Vili. 

2 AN Ma17, ist. Ass., sess. viii; Batterel, Mémoires domestiques, iv. 48. 

3 The portrait can still be seen at the Collége Libre de Juilly (Seine-et-Marne). 

4 AN MMs583, fols. 106, 188. 5 Archives de l’Oratoire, Carton 8, no. 6. 

6 AN MM6z3, fol. 453. 

7 Bibliotheque Nationale, Fonds Frangais, Nouvelles Acquisitions, 6653, fols. 598-9. 
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the disputes within it were becoming bitter and when the king was 
determined on a policy of rigid orthodoxy. In the eyes of Louis XIV the 
Oratory sheltered, if it did not actively encourage, Jansenists, Cartesians 
and bold spirits who questioned the reliability of the Bible or the Divine 
Right of Kings. The conflict between the rash enquiries of his fellow- 
priests and the determined conservatism of the Court was fatal to Sainte- 
Marthe’s authority. Moreover, the indiscretions of which the Superior 
General was himself guilty in his defence of St. Augustine, as he understood 
him, inflamed the hostility of the Jesuits, who had long been resentful of the 
success and reputation enjoyed by the colleges of the Oratory. 

The crisis of 1678 emphasised the deficiencies and difficulties of Sainte- 
Marthe. A wiser man would have avoided the pronouncement of March. 
A stronger man would have found a more effective way of disciplining 
hose whose opinions were giving offence. A Superior General who was 
not limited by such a constitution as that of 1631 would have been spared 
he humiliations of the Assembly of September 1678. A man who enjoyed 
he support of the king and the archbishop and who could rely on the 

eutrality of the Jesuits might yet have survived the storm. But for Sainte- 
arthe who was neither wise nor strong, whose constitutional power was 
imited, whose Jansenism was suspected by the Court and denounced by 
he Jesuits, the defeat of 1678 was decisive. By the end of the year his 
policy lay in ruins: Jansenism and Cartesianism were both condemned 
and, from that moment, the influence of the enemies of the Superior 
eneral became progressively stronger. The subsequent history of his rule 
suggests that, for the Oratory, his election had been a very grave mistake. 
If Cloyseault is to be believed, even Harlay recognised that his enemy 
as a saint, but hastened to add 


... qu'il allait trop vite, qu’il n’avait point de conduite, et qu’il n’était 
pas capable de se gouverner, et encore moins de gouverner les autres.” 


1C. E. Cloyseault, Recueil des vies de quelques prétres de I’ Oratoire, ed. A. M. P. Ingold, 
883, iii. 22. 





The Seven Bishops and their Petition, 
18 May 1688 


by ROGER THOMAS 
Librarian, Dr. Williams’s Library, London 





ate at night on 18 May 1688 the bishops, granted an audience by 
James II, handed him their petition. ‘When he looked upon it he 
said he knew whose handwriting it was, as well he might, for it was 
the Archbishop’s.’ It certainly was the archbishop’s hand, but it was not 
wholly his work, nor that of the other six bishops who had signed it wit 
him and who now presented it to their king. How this document came into 
being is the subject of this paper. 
In April 1687 James had issued his famous ‘Declaration for Liberty of 
Conscience’, which by the employment of the royal dispensing power, 


1 The quotation is taken from a MS. in Dr. Williams’s Library, which amongst much else 
contains information about the Bishop’s petition and subsequent trial, not hitherto, so far as the 
writer knows, made use of. The MS. is a diary of events, running from 1679 to 1693, kept b 
Roger Morrice (see A. G. Matthews, Calamy Revised). Morrice was remarkable in a number off 
ways; we hear of no wife or family; we do not hear that he preached or kept up a conventicle 
after his ejection in 1662; and in his will he directed that nine large folio manuscript volumes o 
divinity should be destroyed. He evidently prized more highly the collections he had made for a 
history of Puritanism (a project afterwards achieved by Daniel Neal) and fortunately did not give 
directions for their destruction. He was a trusted friend of a number of Anglican clergy, notabl 
in this connexion, with Edward Fowler, who was to become bishop of Gloucester, from who: 
some of the information with which we are concerned was derived. At the same time he was a 
intimate friend of Richard Baxter and was well qualified to be his right-hand man, if Baxter had 
been capable of a right-hand man. 

References to information from Morrice and from other sources quoted more than once are as 
follows: 

Morrice, ii. | The second of three volumes, called by Morrice, ‘Entry Books’, containing the 
diary of events alluded to above. 

Johnston Letters written by James Johnston (D.N.B.) when Dutch agent in England 
shortly before the Revolution of 1688. These letters were used by James 

Mackintosh Mackintosh in his A view of the reign of James II . . ., 1835, and quoted as from the 
‘Welbeck MSS’, which suggests that they should still be preserved amongst the 
‘Portland Loan Collection’ in the British Museum. They were used again later b 

Macaulay Lord Macaulay for his History of England from the accession of James II, 184¢ 
(references here from vol. ii. of C. H. Firth’s edition, 1914). Macaulay quoted 
from Mackintosh’s own Historical Collections, which are now in the Britis 
Museum (Add. MSS. 34,487-34,526, the Johnston letters being in 34,515) 
Quotations in the present paper are from the same source. Despatches of the 

van Citters Dutch ambassador, Aarnout van Citters, of which Mackintosh obtained copies 
and translations, now in the British Museum, Add. MSS. 34,507-34,512. 

Clarendon, ii. The Correspondence of Henry Hyde, Earl of Clarendon... with the dia 
of Lord Clarendon from 1687 to 1690, 1828, ii. 

Patrick Works, ed. A. Taylor, 1853, (9 vols.), ix. 

Burnet Gilbert Burnet. Bishop Burnet’s History of His Own Times, 1823, in 6 vols., bu 
references are by the pagination, given in the margin, according to the twq 
volume first edition. 


Buccleugh Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on Manuscripts of the Duke of Buccleug 
+++; 1903, ii. 31-3. A letter from the Earl of Clarendon to the Princess o 
Orange, dated 21 May 1688. 
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exempted Roman Catholics and Dissenters from the penal laws against 
hem. By a little management and manoeuvring he achieved addresses of 

anks from some of the London Dissenters. But there were no thanks from 
he London clergy; thanks a king might solicit, but could not command. 
A year later, on 27 April 1688, he renewed his Declaration, but, this time, 
nstead of waiting for thanks that did not come, he followed up the 
Declaration by an order (issued on 4 May) that the Declaration should be 
ead in all the churches, in London on the last two Sundays in May and 
n the rest of the country on the first two Sundays in June. James had 
ntended to make the same order in respect of Dissenting Meetings, but 
pne of the Dissenters, Roger Morrice, a friend of Richard Baxter and also, 
t would seem, of Sir John Baber, the king’s go-between with the Presby- 
erians, ‘having information very early’ that this was intended ‘used all 

eans in his power to prevent such a command, and did to his great 
satisfaction effectually prevent it’.1 

It is very evident that the king was willing to conciliate the Dissenters, 

is purpose being to form a coalition of Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
hat would be powerful enough either to cow the Church of England into 
ubmission or break it if it refused. For such a purpose the order to read 
he Declaration was well conceived; the clergy must either obey and be 
mplicated in the king’s designs or be branded as insubordinate if they did 
ot. Looking back, it seems obvious that such a coalition as the king 
Hesigned must have been very unstable and that in the long run it must 
ave broken down, to the ruin of the Dissenters, but in the short run it 

ight have been a very effective weapon against the Church, especially 
f, as might well be expected, the Church was divided against itself. 
mprobable as such a scheme of coalition may seem to us, it did not seem 
at all improbable at the time. Certain Dissenters had lent themselves to 
he scheme despite the fact that it meant conniving at toleration for 
Papists’. Notoriously there was William Penn, the Quaker. There were, 
00, Stephen Lobb, the Independent, and Vincent Alsop, the Presby- 
erian, both of whom owed pardons to the king and who were often seen 
at Court.? After all, the Dissenters had suffered long from the Church, and 
some of them nursed a grievance that on at least two previous occasions, 

hen they sided with the Church in its time of peril and had been 
bromised that their claims should be heeded, the promises had not been 
kept.? Because of these grievances it might well be expected that Penn, 

1 Morrice, ii. 269 (under 16 June 1688). 

2 van Citters (22 May/1 June 1688) reports that the general opinion was that Penn 
pnd others ‘who advised the king to this step [making the order of 4 May] intended by it 
o bring the clergy into disgrace with their community if they read it [the Declara- 

ion] . . . or, by not reading it, as has been the case, to estrange the Nonconformists the 
more from the Church of England’. 

3 Morrice writes Gi. 259) of the Churchmen: ‘They could not forget, and the 
Dissenters could not but tc their great grief remember that most of the Nobility, 7 
and Clergy of England in the yeare 1660 did . . . give the Dissenters . . . assurance . 


hat ... all matters of conformity that were grievous to them . . . should be taken away 
. if they who alone could bring in the king [should lend their aid (the sentence is left 
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Lobb and Alsop would have had a numerous following amongst their co 
religionists. In the early months of 1687 there had been some talk o 
Anglicans and Dissenters drawing closer together in their common fear ol 
popery, but the king’s Declaration of Liberty in April, as was doubtle 
intended, had effectually damped down these hopes of reconciliation. Th 
king believed that the rift had widened, and when he made his order tha 
the Declaration of Liberty should be read in the churches, his expectation 
was that if the clergy refused it would be out of dislike of toleration fog 
Dissenters and that their very refusal would cement the Dissenters all the 
more firmly to his coalition. | 

Not all Dissenters, however, had been captivated by these overtures o1 
the king. Richard Baxter, who, equally with Alsop, owed a pardon to thé 
king, refused to be a party to any address of thanks for the 1687 Declara 
tion. He still dreamed of reconciliation with the Church. And nothing 
would induce him into a coalition that meant countenancing popery in 
its political aspect. With him were those of his intimate circle, such a 
Roger Morrice and Daniel Williams, the latter newly arrived from Dubli 
where he had had a taste of what Roman Catholic domination could 
mean, for he and many other Protestants had had to flee to England fog 
safety. There was John Howe, recently returned from Holland, where 
doubtless his sympathies lay, and where he had gained the confidence o 
the Prince of Orange. And there was William Bates, the old stalwart and 
trusted leader of the most influential Dissenters. These were all Presby: 
terians, but there was also George Griffiths, an Independent, who had 
been secretary of the conference of Independents at the Savoy in 1658 
and who, now that John Owen was dead, was perhaps the most trusted of 
the Independents.? Few of these men, however, were much in the publi¢ 
eye at the time. The Dissenters that were talked about were such as Willia 
Penn and Stephen Lobb, who were much at Court and who had the ear of 
the king, and it was they and their policies that were most feared b 
Churchmen.® 
incomplete)|, and when the Presbyterians had done so, then the Prelatists, contrary to 
their solemne engagements and promises did fall upon them like tigers. . . . And afte 
that when his Majesty had issued out his Declaration for Liberty of Conscience dated 
1672, the Prelatists came to them and told them it was grounded upon a Dispensing} 
power, and if they would concur to the nulling of it for that reason, they would grant 
them as great or greater Liberty by a Law. In the. . . Parliament . . . the Presbyterians 
and all their friends in the house of commons did concur . . . [but] the Prelatists did not 
only faile to promote their Liberty ... but ... after raised a... persecution against them.’ 

1 Morrice, ii. 84 (26 March 1687), 86; Massachusets Hist. Soc., Collections, 4t 
Series, viii. 26 February 1686/7. 

2 Johnston, 23 May: ‘Baxter, Bates and Griffiths, and some say How, are the Dis- 
senters that have been honest on this occasion.’ In November 1687 Williams was ‘lately 
come out of Ireland’: Morrice, ii. 207. Howe arrived back in London 10 May 1687; 
Morrice, ii. 129. 

3 Churchmen had been disturbed, too, by the ever-lengthening series of addresses o 
thanks from Dissenters to the king for his Declaration of Liberty in 1687. Few would 


perhaps notice that in the addresses from Dissenters not many had a good word for the| 
dispensing power. Nor would the absence of presbyterian addresses in certain districts be 
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Thus it came about that when the king issued the order for his Declara- 
tion in favour of Roman Catholics and Dissenters to be read in the 
churches, the Anglican clergy found themselves in serious difficulties. 
Some disliked the Declaration because it gave toleration to Dissenters; 
these were the same old Tory element that had frustrated all previous 
attempts at reaching accord with the Dissenters, whom Morrice calls ‘the 
fiercer men’.1 Others, notably John Tillotson, dean of Canterbury, 
Simon Patrick, dean of Peterborough, Edward Stillingfleet, dean of St. 
Paul’s and Nicholas Stratford, dean of St. Asaph, who were amongst those 
who had led the way in the pamphlet warfare against popery in the pre- 
ceding years, disliked the order to read the Declaration because of the 
countenance it gave to Roman Catholics.2 Again, as the consultations 
continued other objections came to the fore. Some objected to the king 
arrogating to himself the power to dispense with laws passed by parlia- 
ment, which constitutionally, they held, could only be annulled with the 
consent of parliament. Some also were apprehensive lest refusal to read 
the Declaration should drive the Dissenters irrevocably into the arms of 
the king, convincing them that the Church, which had so long persecuted 
them in the past, was still of the same mind, so that their only hope of 
relief lay with the king. And there might be some who for various personal 
and other reasons might not wish to disoblige the king. 

It is not very surprising therefore that, following the order of 4 May, 
there were many anxious consultations amongst the London clergy. They 
consulted also with influential noblemen, such as Halifax, Nottingham, 
Clarendon and Rochester. Only Clarendon advised refusal to read the 
Declaration.* Rochester advised compliance, or wavered. Halifax ‘was so 
very cautious that he would give no advice at all’.4 Nottingham was 
almost equally unhelpful; ‘he was utterly against their refusal, unless they 
were unanimous therein, and some thought he made use of that allegation 
but for a colour to bring them to compliance’.® This suspicion about his 
intention was perhaps a little hard, for there was wisdom in counselling 
unanimity when circumstances were such that divided counsels were only 
too likely and could be extremely dangerous. As we shall see, the 


1 Morrice, ii. 255: ‘the fiercer men were rather more fervent for the refusal than the 
other sort’, When it was all over Philip Henry in Shropshire still believed that the real 
reason for refusal to read the Declaration in the churches was dislike of toleration for 
Dissenters. 

2 It may well have been the pamphlet attack against Roman Catholicism on the part 
of such Churchmen as these, quite early in the reign, that, as much as anything, led James 
to turn away from the Church and look for support from Dissenters. 

3 And he may not have been asked for his advice in these early consultations. 

# Clarendon, ii. 177. 

5 Morrice, ii. 255. Morrice continues ‘for that Nobleman is of the same temper with 
his father and the rest of the family, plausible but obsequeous in all things, if the Govern- 
ment favour not a reformation’. Johnston (27 May 1688) says, ‘Halifax and Nottingham 
have wavered at first which had almost ruined the business. . . . Clarendon was firm and 
resolute against reading. Rochester I am told was for doing it’. He also (23 May) speaks 
of the early ‘coldness and wavering of some of the nobility . . . who now pretend to all 
the honour of it’. 
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archbishop, Sancroft, took the same view and insisted upon a general 
unanimity amongst the clergy before he would take up the cause of refusal. 

There were a number of meetings or small gatherings of clergy during 
the week following 4. May. Such was the badness of the times that ‘they 
dared not publicly meet’ and anything like a large meeting had to be 
avoided. Two such meetings were held at Ely House (the bishop of Ely 
being then in London), probably on 7 and 8 May,? and another on 11 
May, at the Temple, ‘where, at the master’s [Wm. Sherlock’s] house’, as 
Simon Patrick records, ‘we came to this resolution, that the bishops 
should be desired to address the king, but not upon any address of ours to 
them. For we judged it best that they should lead the way, and we follow 
them’.? Fear and indecision are written all over this endeavour to throw 
the burden onto the bishops. The next day, 12 May, there was a meeting 
at Lambeth of such bishops as were in London, and it looks very much as 
if they had been called together by Sancroft in view of the request received 
from the meeting of clergy. Of this meeting we have some account from 
Clarendon’s diary: 


‘May 12. Saturday. I dined at Lambeth; where likewise dined the 
Bishops of London, Ely and Peterborough, Chester and St. David’s. The 
two last [Thomas Cartwright and Thomas Watson, who were creatures, if 
not spies, of the Court] discomposed the company, nobody caring to 
speak before them. Quickly after dinner they went away. Then the arch- 
bishop and the rest took into consideration the reading of the declaration 
in the churches, according to the order of council: and, after full delibera- 
tion, it was resolved not to do it. Dr. Tennison [sic] was present at all the 
debate. The resolution was to petition the King in the matter: and, in 
order thereunto, that the Bishops of Winchester, Norwich, Gloucester, St. 
Asaph, Bath and Wells, Bristol and Chichester should be written to, to 
come to town.’ 


Subsequently Sancroft wrote to the bishops named, asking them to come 
with all convenient speed, ‘not taking notice to any that you are sent for’.* 
Noticeably certain bishops were not written to, the bishop of Lincoln for 
instance, doubtless because they would have ‘discomposed the company’. 
Clarendon’s account in one respect is not quite the whole story, for the 
decision against complying with the king’s order must have been taken 
only on the assumption that the London clergy would be generally solid on 
the point. For Patrick reports that if the clergy ‘were generally so resolved 
as we were, his grace of Canterbury promised to petition the king not to 
exact it of us’.5 

It is clear that the archbishop did not give any unconditional under- 

1 The order of 4. May was published in the London Gazette of 7 May. 

2 Patrick, Works, ix. 510 Morrice (ii. 255) speaks of meetings ‘about the 7, 8 and 9 
of... May’ and mentions no meeting on 11 May. Patrick speaks of ‘many meetings: 
twice at Ely House with the bishop, and on the 11th May’. 3 Clarendon, ii. 171. 


# Tanner MSS. xxviii. 21, quoted from J. Gutch, Collectanea Curiosa, 1781, i. 329. 
5 Patrick, Works, ix. 510. 
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taking to petition the king and so take the burden of responsibility off the 
shoulders of the clergy. Otherwise, why did the clergy need to hold another 
meeting, as they did, at the Temple, on Sunday 13 May? There could 
hardly have been any call for such a meeting if there had been no stipula- 
tion about greater unanimity. The bishops of Ely and Peterborough were 
resent and fifteen other clergy.1 There can be little doubt that this was 
ly ee . by . . 
the most critical meeting of the fortnight. Sentiments were far from unani- 
mous. We are even told that ‘more were for reading than against it’. Some 
feared refusal would cause a schism. Some were discouraged by ‘the cold- 
ness and wavering of some of the nobility’. “The most plausible argument 
or reading it [the Declaration] was, that if they did it not, it would offend 
the Dissenters’.? 

It is of interest that, up to this stage, those who had shown themselves 
most ready for a refusal were those who were least likely to care whether 
the Dissenters were offended or not, those whom Morrice calls the ‘fiercer 
men’, and he names some of them, William Sherlock being the best known.* 

ere came a moment ‘when matters were like to go wrong’, and the need 

as for a strong lead. The honour for giving such a lead goes to Edward 
Fowler, the friend of Morrice, who ‘rose up and said, he would be plain, 
hat there was no intricacy in the case; reasoning too much will beget 
heats; let every man, said he, say Yes or No. He added that he should be 
sorry to give them any occasion for a schism. However, he in conscience 
ould not read it; to read it was to desire his people to obey it, which he 
hought unlawful’. We are told that he was vigorously seconded by 
Tillotson and Patrick. From that moment the initiative seems to have 
passed to the moderate men as we might call them, the anti-popery men, 
he men most likely to wish for an accord with the Dissenters. 

The outcome of the meeting was a unanimity of sorts, ‘everyone’, as 

atrick has it, ‘resolving, for some reason or other, not to read the Declara- 
ion’. We hear of papers being handed in by certain of those present. 
Copies of two of these have survived, one by Fowler, bearing the date 11 
May, and another by Stillingfleet.6 One thing noticeable about both 
these papers is that little is said about the contents of the king’s Declaration 
and that that little is against popery or what Fowler calls ‘an unlimited 

1 Johnston (23 May) speaks of ‘15 Doctors and 2 Bishops’. Morrice (ii. 255) gives the 
date (13 May) and the names of most of those present as follows: ‘the Bp. of Ely, the Bp. 
of Peterborough, Dr. Tillotson Deane of Canterbury, Dr. Stillingfleet Dean of St. Paul’s 
‘Dr. Sharp Dean of Norwich, Dr. Hestcard Dean of Windsor, Dr. Patrick Dean of Peter- 
borough, Dr. [Stratford] Dean of St. Asaph, Dr. Scott, Dr. Grove, Dr. Fowler, Dr. 
Sherlock, Dr. Beveridge, Mr Pain, Mr. Pelling and two more’. 

2 Johnston, 23 May. 

3 Morrice, ii. 255. Others named are (ii. 258) Dr. Scott, Dr. Grove, Dr. Dove, Mr. 
Pelling, Dr. Onely, Dr. Killigrew, and Dr. Slater, ‘an old Cavalier’. 

4 Johnston, 23 May. Cf. Morrice, ii. 344. 

5 Patrick, Works, ix. 510. Italics mine. 

6 Morrice, ii. 255-7; E. Stillingfleet, Miscellaneous Discourses, 1735, 368-71. This paper 
is not stated to have been produced for this occasion, but it is difficult to believe that it 
was not. Cf., for another paper, The history of King William the third [by A. Boyer], 1703, 
i. 282-4. 
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Toleration’. The whole emphasis at this stage was upon the illegality of the 
dispensing power claimed by the king. It is also very noticeable in these 
papers that little realisation is shown of the danger that opposing the king’s 
Declaration might drive the Dissenters into alliance with the king against 
the clergy. This danger would seem to have come into view first at this 
meeting, but at the time it was countered by saying that they ‘were also 
informed ... that the most considering persons that were of different 
persuasions from themselves thought it was a publick good to refuse, as it 
might tend to keep out Popery, and to unite the Nation generally upon 
one common bottom, to fall in with the king in all things consistent with 
the security of Religion, Liberty and Property’.1 But there was evidently 
still some apprehensiveness on this score, for the question was to come up 
again at further meetings. Fowler must have talked it over with his friend 
Morrice, for Morrice gave him a strongly worded paper, dated 14 May, 
chiefly against the dispensing power. ‘It is most Heynously criminall’, 
wrote Morrice, ‘to publish the Princes private will and pleasure against 
his Legall and incontrovertible will’.2 There were others who sought 
confirmation that in opposing the king the Dissenters would be behind 
them. The further meetings when this matter was finally settled did not 
take place until Tuesday 15 May, and it would seem that the Monday 
following the meeting on Sunday 13 May was occupied in sounding some 
of the Dissenters. Morrice reports that it was confirmed that the Dissenters 
‘would be very well satisfied with the refusall if they would come up to a 
nationall temperament, and keepe the Papists out of the Government, and 
concur to a due Liberty to others’.* Johnston, writing to Holland, gives a 
rather different but not inconsistent report, that the Dissenters told 
several of the clergy ‘that they must not judge of them by the tattle of a 
handful of men, who, being corrupted by the Court, had assumed to 
themselves the name of Dissenters, that they might assure themselves that 
instead of being alienated from them for not reading, that they would be 
the more united to them’. And, he adds, ‘One of the Church of England 
with the allowance of the Dissenters writ down what was said and pro- 
duced it to his brethren’.* 

These added assurances, whatever their exact contents, laid to rest all 
remaining qualms at the meetings that took place on 15 May. But these 
meetings, or consultations, had also a more urgent purpose. For the 
unanimity, such as it was, achieved at the meeting on 13 May, was the 
unanimity of less than a score of the clergy in London out of a total of 
more than a hundred. If the archbishop’s condition was to be satisfied, 
much more was required, and the decision was now taken to canvass all 
the London clergy. For this purpose ‘they came at last to drawing up a 


1 Morrice, ii. 255. 2 Morrice, ii. 258. 3 Morrice, ii. 259. 

4 Johnston, 23 May. It cannot be positively asserted that these assurances were given 
between the meetings on 13 May and 15 May, for Johnston gives no dates; they could 
have been before 13 May, but it is on the whole more likely that they belong with the 
consultations reported by Morrice. 
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orm of resolution not to read’ the king’s Declaration.1 This document, 
hich Morrice preserves under the title of ‘The Comprehensive Sense of 

he Clergy’ was in essence a refusal to read the Declaration, not through 

any ‘want of due tenderness towards the Dissenters’, but because of the 
egality of the dispensing power upon which it was founded.? 

When it came to the signing, there is a curious report that Stillingfleet 
demurred at being the first signatory because he was already a marked 

an on account of his activities in the anti-popery propaganda. So the 
rst to sign was Simon Patrick followed by Fowler.? 

The next business was to canvass the London clergy. Patrick reports 
hat ‘Dr. Tenison’ and he ‘were appointed to go to all the ministers at one 
end of the town; and others undertook to go into other parts of the city’.* 

€ canvass was completed on 17 May when Patrick reports: 


We met at a house in St. Paul’s churchyard, and an account was given of 
ear seventy, who promised not to read it. Some could not be found and a 
ew spoke dubiously.’ 


atrick himself wrote out a list of those who promised not to read the 
Declaration and the same day it was conveyed to the archbishop.* 


Upon this, the archbishop sent to all the bishops in town or near, to come 

o Lambeth on Friday morning, and gave notice to Dr. Tenison and me 

hat it was fit we should keep it as a day of fasting and prayer. . . . Between 

en or eleven Dr. Tenison, Dr. Grove and I went over to Lambeth, where 
e found five bishops with Dr. Stillingfleet and Dr. Tillotson.’® 


During the morning, after some discussion, it was agreed that the address 
o the king ‘should be by way of petition from his grace, the bishops 
present with him, and in behalf of their brethren, and of the clergy of the 
Hioceses’. 

In the afternoon the matter of the petition was agreed ‘after some 
Hebate’ and all the bishops, except the bishop of London, set their hands 
o it.® 


1 Complete History, iii [by White Kennett], 1714, 510, note c. B.M. Lansdowne MS. 
024 fol. 40(b). Kennett quotes no source. 
2 Morrice, ii. 259. The full text is given below. 
3 Complete History, iii [by White Kennett], 1714, 510, note c. 
“ Patrick, Works, ix. 510. 
5 Patrick, Works, ix. 510. When Patrick speaks of five bishops he must mean the 
bishops of Ely and Peterborough, who were in town on 12 May and the bishops of St. 
Asaph, Bristol, and Bath and Wells, who we know from Clarendon (172) arrived in 
ondon on 16 and 17 May. Patrick records that ‘about two o’clock came another bishop’, 
ho must have been the bishop of Chichester. He later mentions the bishop of London as 

bresent, who, having been suspended, is left out of Patrick’s count of five, “The Bishops of 
loster and Norwich came to town on Saturday, who are of the same mind with the 
est’. (Clarendon, in Buccleuch, 32, 21 May). 

6 “The petition was presented by the six Bishops who signed it. . . . It was all written 

the Archbishop’s handwriting. He did not go with it, because he has not been at 

ourt almost these two years . . . for the King told him long since that he need not come 
hither. The Bishop of London was of the same opinion with the rest, but *twas not 
hought convenient for him to sign the Petition, in regard to his suspension.’ (Clarendon 
Buccleuch). 
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What they had in fact done in discussing the matter of the petition 
was to take the document signed or assented to by the bulk of the London 
clergy, and alter it so that (1) instead of being a declaration to be sub- 
scribed it became a petition to be presented, (2) a clause embodying a 
protestation of loyalty to the king was inserted at the beginning, and (3) 
the wording and substance of the objection to the dispensing power was 
strengthened and a rather dubious allusion to dispensing in civil cases 
removed. The wording of the oft-quoted passage relating to the Dissenters 
was virtually unaltered. How much the alterations amounted to can best 
be seen by setting the two documents side by side. 


Comprehensive sense 
May 15? 


We are not averse 


to publishing 
the Declaration 


for any want of due tenderness 
towards the Dissenters, in relation 
to whom we shall be willing to 
come to such a temper as shall be 
thought fit when that matter comes 
to be considered and settled in 
Parliament and Convocation. But 


Petition 
May 18 
To the King’s most excellent 
Majesty ; the humble petition o 
William, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and of divers of the 
suffragan-bishops of that pro- 
vince (now present with him) 
in the behalf of themselves and 
others of their absent brethren, 
and of the clergy of their re- 
spective dioceses; 
Humbly sheweth; 
That the great averseness, they find 
in themselves, to the distributing, 
and publishing in all their churches 
your Majesty’s late Declaration o 
Liberty of conscience, proceedet 
neither from any want of duty, and 
obedience to your Majesty; ou 
holy Mother the Church of England 
being both in her principles and 
constant practice unquestionabl 
loyal, and having (to her great 
honour) been more than once 
publicly acknowledged to be so b 
your gracious Majesty:—Nor yet 
from any want of due tenderness ta 
Dissenters; in relation to who 
they are willing to come to such a 
temper, as shall be thought fit, 
when that matter shall be con 
sidered and settled in Parliament 
and Convocation:— But among 
many other considerations, fro 
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the Declaration being founded 
upon such a dispensing power, as 
may at pleasure set aside all laws 
ecclesiastical and civil appears to 
us illegal, and did so to the 
Parliament in 1672, 

and is a point of such great conse- 
quence 


that we cannot so far make our- 
selves parties to it, as the reading it 


this especially, because that Decla- 
ration is founded upon such a dis- 
pensing power, as hath been often 
declared illegal in Parliament; and 
particularly in the years 1662, 1672 
and in the beginning of your 
Majesty’s reign; and is a matter of 
so great moment, and consequence 
to the whole nation both in Church 
and State, that your petitioners 
cannot in prudence, honour or 


conscience so far make themselves 
parties to it, as the distribution of it 
all over the nation, and the solemn 
publication of it once, and again, 
even in God’s House, and in the 
time of his divine service must 
amount to in common and reason- 
able construction. 
Your petitioners therefore most 
humbly beseech your Majesty, 
that you will be graciously pleased 
not to insist upon their distribut- 
ing, and reading your Majesty’s 
said Declaration: 
And your petitioners shall ever 
pray, &c. 


in the church in the time of divine 
service will amount to. 


After settling the terms of the petition, the next thing was to settle how 
it should be presented, and it was decided that the bishops should go in a 
body, but without the archbishop as he had been banned from the Court. 
So after dinner, the six bishops went to Whitehall a little after six o’clock. 
But ‘it was nine o’clock before they could have audience, the king being 
abroad, and not returning till that time’. 

Their reception at the outset was gracious, not to say genial, but when 
the king had taken the petition and read it through ‘his countenance 
sunke and he looked pale’. It was evident that he was greatly taken aback; 
his mood changed and the subsequent treatment that the bishops received 
was anything but gracious or genial. ‘From which’, so Morrice tells us, 
‘they inferred that tho’ his Majesty had notice they would come with a 
petition, yet he apprehended the tenor of it had been only against Liberty 

1 The petition was delivered late in another sense, a fortnight after the order was 
made and two days before it was due to be carried out. James later complained that this 
delay looked as if the bishops ‘had been numbering the people, to see if they would stick 
by them, and finding it in their power to whistle up the wind were resolved to rais a 


storme’: Life of James II by himself, ed. J. S. Clarke, ii. 155, quoted from A. Tindal Hart, 
William Lloyd, 1952, 102. Cf. An answer to a paper importing. . . . 1688. 
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of Conscience, and not against the Dispensing power’.! If his ‘appre- 
hensions’ had been correct, we may well imagine how pleased James would 
have been to read the bishops a little curtain lecture on Christian charity 
towards other denominations of Christians, knowing all the time that he 
was driving in deeper the wedge which the Churchmen had inserted 
between themselves and the Dissenters. Nothing could have been more 
propitious for his projected coalition of Roman Catholics and Dissenters. 
Had he not a little time before given Stephen Lobb the information ‘that 
the Church had been with him, and had offered to take off the penal laws 
and the Test from the Papists if they might be left upon the Protestant 
Dissenters, but he would be true to his Declaration and not comply with 
them’.? Had it not been reported of the bishop of Peterborough that he 
had said that he apprehended ‘no danger at all of Popery, but only of the 
Fanaticks’.? Doubtless the information was largely false, but doubtless, 
also, the king was willing to believe it. And if the king’s information about 
the clergy’s consultations about his order was a week out of date, it might 
well have lent colour to his belief. But, now, when the petition was 
presented, the horrid truth was suddenly borne in upon him. In one awful 
moment the ground had gone from under his feet and he was left furious, 
floundering and foolish. He clung at straws. His last words with which he 
closed his audience with the bishops, exhibits one of them. ‘I tell you,’ 
said the king, ‘there are seven thousand men, and of the Church of England 
too, that have not bowed their knees to Baal.’* The subsequent weeks were 
to show him clinging also to the hope that the Dissenters had not bowed 
their knees to Baal either. 


One shock was followed by another. The same night, hardly two hours 
after the bishops had gone from his presence, what claimed to be a true 
copy of the paper presented to the king had been printed ‘and was so 
bawled and roared through the streets by the hawkers that people rose out 
of their beds to buy it’. Who was responsible for the leakage that led to 
this journalistic scoop? Various eligible culprits have been suggested; 
Sunderland, who first received the bishops soon after six o’clock before the 


1 Morrice, ii. 261. The explanation given hitherto of the king’s change of countenance 
has been that ‘the king, having been told by the Bishop of Chester, that they would desire 
no more than recurrence to the former practice of sending declarations to chancellors 
and archdeacons’ (Mackintosh, 249, citing Burnet, i. 239). But this explanation is 
unlikely for several reasons. (1) It is true that there had been criticism of the order no 
following the usual procedure, but it was a little late to leave it until two days before the 
time of reading to ask for an alteration. (2) A fortnight was a long time to take to come ta 
a decision about making so small a request. (3) In London at least a change had already 
been made in the required direction, and the order had been sent to the clergy by ‘M 
Newcourt, Register of Drs Commons, to whom such orders are usually sent to be distri 
buted’ (Morrice, ii. 258). (4) Moreover Morrice is quoting the opinion of the bishop 
themselves, who were as likely to guess right as anyone, whereas Burnet was at the time 
far away from the scene of action, in Holland, and less likely to be well informed. 

* Morrice, ii. 232 (28 January 1687/8). 

3 Morrice, ii. go (g April 1687). 

* Tanner MSS., quoted from Clarendon, ii. 480. 

5 From Bevill Higgons’s Short view, 1727, 333, quoted from Burnet, i. 741. 
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THE SEVEN BISHOPS AND THEIR PETITION, 18 MAy 1688 


king returned to Whitehall; Compton, bishop of London, who being 


suspended, did not accompany the other bishops; even Lloyd, the bishop 
‘of St. Asaph, though how he could have done it is hard to say if he was with 


the bishops all the time till they left the palace.1 But the various suspects 


ican all be exonerated, for what was hawked round the town, though it 


purported to be A true copy of a paper presented to his Majesty, was not in fact 


ithe petition, but that earlier paper that passed amongst the clergy, the 


‘Comprehensive Sense’ given above. To this the printer had added a list of 
the seven bishops (one wrongly) as signatories and a few lines, said to be 
‘the king’s answer’ as follows: 


‘I have heard of this before, but could not believe it; You look like 
Trumpeters of Rebellion; You aim at my prerogative; But I will not lose 
one branch of it. Take your course, and I will take mine, my commands 
shall be obeyed, do it at your peril.’ 


This was doubtless a somewhat garbled version picked up from some 
courtier or attendant almost betore the interview was over.? 

It is difficult to say when the proper text of the petition was printed, 
but it cannot have been very long delayed. Roger Morrice gives a copy of 
the petition in his ‘Entry Book’ under the date 19 May and Clarendon 
enclosed a copy in a letter to the Princess of Orange, dated 21 May, but it 
does not necessarily follow that the petition was yet printed. Both Morrice 
and Clarendon may have received manuscript copies privately.* The 
Publick Occurrences for 22 May speaks of a paper being ‘diligently handed 
about’, but the contents quoted from it are not the petition but the 


‘Comprehensive Sense’.* At the trial of the bishops one of the witnesses 
spoke of seeing a ‘copy of the petition’ ‘about the town’ ‘within a day or 
two after it was presented’.5 

But shocks for the king did not cease with the publication. On the first 
Sunday that the Declaration was ordered to be read, ‘it was read only in 


1A Tindal Hart, William Lloyd, 1952, 100; Edward F. Carpenter, The Protestant 
Bishop, 1956, 117. 

2 A photograph of this sheet is in Macaulay (C. H. Firth’s ed., 1914) ii. 999. The 
Dutch ambassador, van Citters, writing his despatch home the same night (18 May) 
had no more information. He quotes from the ‘Comprehensive Sense’ but describes it 
correctly, and before closing his letter, he is able to give a list of the petitioning bishops, but 
does so correctly, not putting the bishop of Norwich for the bishop of Chichester, as the 
printed paper had done. Evelyn, too, under the same date (de Beer’s ed. of the Diary, 
1955, iv. 583-4), quotes from the ‘Comprehensive Sense’ apparently without knowing it 
is not the petition, but gives the list of bishops correctly. On the other hand Morrice 
(under date 19 May) has a correct copy of the petition, but there is nothing to indicate 
that he had it from a printed source, and it is likely enough that he had it in manuscript 
form, from a friend, possibly Fowler, possibly from a certain Richard Collinge, one of 
the king’s attendants. 

3 Morrice, ii. 260; Buccleuch, Clarendon’s letter of 21 May. It is always possible that 
Morrice did not make up his entry book on the date he gives, but also there is no reason 
to think that he did not. 

4 Publick Occurrences was a pro-Court weekly journal begun on 21 February 1688, 
supposed to be the work of Henry Care. 

5 T. B. Howell, A Complete Collection of State Trials, xii (1812) 347. 
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four churches in this great city and liberties, so unanimous are our clergy’.* 
The second Sunday repeated the dismal failure of the king’s order. 
When, in June, the Declaration was due to be read in the churches out- 
side London, the order was as generally disobeyed as it had been in 
London. The king would look in vain for the seven thousand men of the 
Church of England that had ‘not bowed their knees to Baal’. 

Was he to fare better with his hopes from the Dissenters, or would the 
king receive shocks from that quarter too? The king certainly set great 
store upon support from them. Publick Occurrences gives prominence to a 
report that Dissenting ministers in Somerset ‘understanding that many of 
the Clergy of the Church of England would refuse to Read the King’s 
Declaration, thought it their Duty (though not directly commanded) to 
Read the same last Lord’s Day in their Congregations’.2 A pamphlet 
calling itself A letter from a Dissenter to the petitioning bishops, and bearing 
the date 1 June, aims at undermining the influence of the petition upon 
the Dissenters by addressing the bishops with these words, ‘your lordships 
want no tenderness to the dissenters, because you never judged tenderness 
a thing fit for them’.* Publick Occurrences has a similar jibe at episcopal 
tenderness: ‘I know not what some count DUE Tenderness, since we read 
of People, whose Tender Mercies are Cruel; and we can point to Men, 
who as often as the Government suffered them Endeavoured to Ruine all the 
Dissenters’. Again, the Dutch ambassador, writing on 11 June, can say, 
‘It is given out on the part of the Court that the Dissenters themselves} 
are dissatisfied . . . and should more and more unite themselves with the 
Court’. As late as 12 July Evelyn could report the appointment of 
Presbyterians to the Privy Council, with the comment, ‘hoping thereby to 
divert that party, from going-over to the Bishops & C: of England, which 
now they began to do: foreseeing the designes of the papists’.6 Evelyn was 
a little behind the times with his information. Hardly anybody but the 
king at that late date believed that the Dissenters were with the king. He 
might still cling to that remaining straw that the Dissenters were with 
him, but he had had warnings enough that it was not so. When the bishops 
were imprisoned in the Tower we hear of them being visited by ten 
Dissenting ministers, ‘which the king took so heinously, that he sent for 
four of them to reprimand them; but their answer was that they could not 
but adhere to the prisoners, as men constant and firm to the Protestant 
faith’.? It was the second week in June that the bishops were in the 
Tower, but it was long before that that the king had received the shock o 
soliciting an address of thanks from the Dissenters and having it refused: 


1 Buccleuch, 32. 

2 Publick Occurrences, 12 June. 

3 Letter from a Dissenter in Somers, A Collection of Scarce and Valuable Tracts, 2nd ed. 
1813, ix. 118. 

4 Publick Occurrences, 22 May. 

5 van Citters. 11/20 June. 

6 Evelyn’s Diary, ed. de Beer, iv. 590. 

7 Sir John Reresby, Memoirs, ed. 1904, 302. 
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Morrice reports an oddly assorted assembly gathering at the house of 
John Howe on 23 May. They were William Penn, Sir John Baber (the 
king’s physician and go-between), Daniel Williams, Richard Mayo, 
Samuel Slater, Nathaniel Vincent, Stephen Lobb and a certain Alderman 
Rodberd.? The basis of selection is not far to seek. With the exception of 
Howe and Williams, they were, for the most part, men who had promoted 
addresses of thanks to the king for his Declaration of 1687 and who were 
likely to be ready to do so again. But, as we have seen, there were pro- 
minent Dissenting ministers who had pledged their reputation that support 
for the king’s policy amongst Dissenters was negligible. It would not, there- 
fore, look very well if the presentation of the bishops’ petition were swiftly 
followed by thanks to the king from a showy list of Dissenters, however 
relatively unimportant the names on that list might be. 

We may be fairly certain that this was a meeting of the leading 
personalities in arranging for such an address of thanks and that Howe’s 
object was to stifle the proposal at birth. The meeting at which this matter 
was discussed became legendary in later times. “There were two persons 
present’, we are told, ‘that came from the Court, and intimated that His 
Majesty waited in his closet, and would not stir from thence till an account 
was brought to him of their proceedings’.? Doubtless one of the two was 
Sir John Baber; the other might have been William Penn. That an 
address should be presented was proposed, but this was countered by 
Daniel Williams who had suffered from Roman Catholic persecution in 
Dublin and was far more frightened of popery than of any Court agents. 
The tradition goes that what he said silenced the would-be addressers. 
Whether that was so or not, it is certain that no address was presented.* 
We hear of six reasons being given why the Dissenters would not address, 
and the king waiting ‘in his closet’ had to take the rebuff as best he could. 
The first reason given asserts that ‘none will offer it of condition or quality’ 
and that the Dissenters would be ‘lessened by offering it by persons of 
little figure’. Other reasons hint at the understanding with the clergy, 
while the last states roundly that the Dissenters were ‘for Liberty by Law’, 
but were ‘utterly against letting Papists into the Government’.5 

If the king was slow to give up all hope of the Dissenters, the papal 
nuncio realised, as early as 1 June, that the scheme had hopelessly mis- 
carried. Reporting home he wrote ‘the whole church espouses the cause 
of the bishops. There is no reasonable expectation of a division among the 
Anglicans, and our hopes from the Nonconformists are vanished’.® 

With the subsequent proceedings, the bishops before the Privy 


1 Morrice, ii. 263. 

2 Edmund Calamy, Memoirs of the Life of . . . ohn Howe, 1724, 134-5. 

3 Daniel Williams, Practical Discourses, 1738, (Life of Williams by W. Harris) p. x. 

4 There was however an address from the Quakers (London Gazette June 7-11 1688). 

5 Morrice, ii. 263, 269. The account of what took place at the meeting is pieced 
together from various accounts with a fair amount of probability. Morrice concealed a 
number of the names given above in shorthand. 

6 Quoted by Mackintosh, 253. 
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Council, the bishops in the Tower, the bishops on trial, we are not here 
concerned, but with the question how they came to be where they were. 
It is arguable, to put it no higher, that without the adherence of the 
Dissenters at a crucial moment there would have been no unanimity 
amongst the clergy and that without that unanimity there would have been 
no petition by the bishops. It is arguable, also, that the disaster of a pie- 
bald disobedience to the king or a disobedience that would only have still 
further antagonised the Dissenters and driven them into support of the 
king was obviated only by a narrow margin, and that the men who 
obviated such a disaster were Tillotson, Patrick, Stillingfleet and Fowler. 
They were the men most fearful of the insidious encroachments of Roman 
Catholicism and most inclined to an accord with the Dissenters. Two of 
them, Tillotson and Stillingflee:, had been concerned in reaching accept- 
able terms of Comprehension with the Dissenters on two earlier occasions. 
Amongst the bishops, St. Asaph had been concerned in one of these earlier 
attempts.1 Now the moment had come to win over the archbishop and 
others who at earlier times had shown little enthusiasm for such a cause. 
And it was these men who held to the course of reconciliation, in spite of 
all obstacles, almost throughout 1689 and even when it had become 
manifest that the opposition had grown to such proportions and power that 
all hope of comprehension was lost.” 

1 Lloyd had also been in touch with William Bates in November 1687 on the subject 


of ‘good understanding or coalition’: Morrice, ii. 214. 
2 G. Every, The High Church Party, 1956, 19-60. 





Blomfield and Peel: a Study in Co-operation 
between Church and State, 1841—1846 


by P. J. WELCH 





reassuring to the Church. On the whole, Melbourne had been less 
objectionable than the bishops had expected. But the Whigs had 
by no means lived down the suspicion with which Churchmen ‘naturally 
regarded a party so strongly supported by Dissenters; and, although there 
were men unfriendly to the bishops in the Tory ranks, Peel was a far more 
skilful disciplinarian than Melbourne, if only because he took more pains. 
Peel was a man after the bishops’ own heart. As early as 1827, 
Blomfield had singled him out as the one man on whom the Church 
could ultimately rely, and there is no reason to doubt that the defence 
of the Anglican Church was an integral part of his creed.? The British 
Critic, it is true, refused to believe this. An article in that journal declared 
that Peel’s name was ‘a nullity in any question in the least connected with 
religion’, although it sarcastically conceded that he had ‘great weight in 
questions of malt, registration and sugar’.* This scathing indictment also 
contained the charge that Peel wished to know nothing beyond the House 
of Commons,‘ and insisted that ‘from beginning to end his career was one 
of shifts and expedients’.5 Above all, he was ‘unfaithful to the everlasting 
Catholic Church’.* The Christian Observer austerely warned Peel to take his 
stand firmly on the assumption that Great Britain was by profession a 
Christian country and to ignore The Times, which dismissed Sir Robert 
Inglis as ‘over-righteous and narrow-minded’ in his notions of the duty of 
Church extension.’ Peel ought to go straight ahead and not to refrain 
from acting on ‘the dictates of religious duty’ merely because ‘some 
secular politicans of his own school’ would not proceed with him. He 
should have learnt by now never to ‘adduce secular expediency in any 
question which should be treated by principle’.® 
Fraser’s Magazine declared, in October 1841, that Peel would meet 
opposition only from the Whig clergy, the Tractarians, and those old- 
fashioned High Churchmen who had never forgiven him for his support of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation. These groups were insignificant: most 


lhe return to office of Peel and the Conservatives in 1841 was 


1 A. Blomfield, A Memoir of Bishop Blomfield, 1861, 102. 
2 G. Kitson Clark, Peel and the Conservative Party, 169. 

3 British Critic, xxx (July 1841), 47. 

4 Tbid., 59. 5 Loc. cit. 

? Christian Observer, New Series, Ixv. 570. 

8 Tbid., 571. 
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clergy would support him because of his sincerity as a Church reformer 
and because of his genuine desire to increase the Church’s efficiency. He 
cannot, in fact, have appeared so decided an Erastian? to all his contem- 
poraries. Phillpotts was not the kind of bishop to hope that an Erastian 
would long ‘be spared to control a bad government’.® It was in those un- 
certain years when he led a minority party that Peel told Phillpotts that 
his main object was ‘the interests of the Church of England’.4 

Peel had mastered one lesson. Whatever his social deficiencies else- 
where, he had, as far as Churchmen were concerned, accustomed himself 
to paying those little attentions which charm so powerfully and cost so 
little. He spoke ‘with such kindness’ of ‘the Clergy Orphan School’ and 
told Howley that only public business prevented him from visiting it on a 
particular day, when he might have heard a public examination of the 
children.* Howley applied to Peel for advice and help on a wide range of 
subjects: railway construction and the consequent inevitable displacement 
of churches and parsonages;7 the issue of a Queen’s Letter for the relief 
of sufferers in a calamity which had befallen Quebec;$ the right times to 
ask for a royal subscription to the funds of the S.P.G.;° and the advis- 
ability of establishing a bishopric at Agra.?° Peel by no means acceded to 
all Howley’s wishes on these subjects: he was too cautious to restrict rail- 
way construction, for example, without consulting his colleagues; and he 
personally disliked the idea of another Indian bishopric.!? But the mere 
fact that appeals reached him is a tribute to the confidence he inspired. 
Nor were Churchmen allies to be despised. It must have been pleasant for 
Peel to find most Churchmen supporting his economic policies. Especially 
unqualified was Blomfield’s support for Peel’s income tax proposals. In 
the letter congratulating the Prime Minister on his speech which outlined 
them, Blomfield declared: ‘I shall have to pay rather more than four 
times as much in the way of taxes as I pay at present, but I cordially 
approve of the measures proposed.’}% 

Blomfield and Peel became steadily firmer friends. It is interesting to 
note from their correspondence how their feelings for each other grew 
warmer. In 1825, Blomfield addressed Peel as ‘Sir’ and subscribed himself 


1 Fraser’s Magazine, xxiv (July-December 1841), 379-88. 

2 So J. R. Thursfield, Peel, 1893, 215. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 40421 fol. 109: Phillpotts to Peel, 19 December 1835. 

4(C.S. Parker (ed.), Sir Robert Peel, ii. 265. 

5 B.M. Add. MS. 40347 fol. 76: Howley to Peel, 11 May 1842. 

6 B.M. Add. MS. 40347 fol. 77: Peel to Howley, undated. 

7 B.M. Add. MS. 40583 fol. 303: Howley to Peel, 30 January 1846. 

8 B.M. Add. MS. 40571 fol. 457: Howley to Peel, 5 August 1845; B.M. Add. MS. 
40571 fol. 459: Peel to Howley, 6 August 1845. 

® B.M. Add. MS. 40549 fol. 65: Howley to Peel, 26 July 1844; B.M. Add. MS. 
40549 fol. 70: Peel to Howley, 31 July 1844. 

10 B.M. Add. MS. 40583 fol. 305: Howley to Peel, 31 January 1846. 

11 B.M. Add. MS. 40583 fol. 307: Peel to Howley, 1 February 1846. 

12 B.M. Add. MS. 40583 fol. 305: Howley to Peel, 31 January 1846. 

18 B.M. Add. MS. 40503 fol. 306: Blomfield to Peel, 12 March 1842. 
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“Your obedient and faithful servant’.1 In 1830, the salutation is ‘My dear 
Sir’ and the subscription ‘Yours very faithfully’.2 We have the same saluta- 
tion five years later, but the letter ends with the friendlier ‘Yours very 
sincerely’.* Peel, in 1843, addresses Blomfield as ‘My dear Bishop of 
London’.* When Peel was Leader of the Opposition, Blomfield wrote to 
him about Church rates® and sent him a copy of the Charge of 1838.® 
Among the many congratulatory letters Peel received on his return to 
power in 1841 was one from Blomfield.’ 

During the previous Conservative administration, Peel had had much 
correspondence with Blomfield about the living of St. Bride’s® and the 
living of St. Antholin’s.* When the Conservatives returned to office, Peel 
resumed this policy of consultation with Blomfield about important 
ecclesiastical appointments. He asked for the bishop’s views on a successor 
to Benson as Master of the Temple,!9 and received three days later a list 
of names.1! But the consultations extended to appointments outside London. 
There were discussions about the Mastership of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,?? about the suggested new Professorships of ‘the Study of the 
Ancient Fathers’ and ‘The History of the Liturgy and of the Rubrics’ at 
Oxford,1* about the kind of promotion suited to archdeacon Wilberforce,1# 
about the appointment to the vicarage of Nuneaton,!® about the succession 
to the see of Ely,?® about the vacant deaneries of Peterborough and West- 
minster,!” and about the claims of Bagot and Lonsdale to the see of Lich- 
field.18 Once Peel wished Blomfield to supplement the advice of the 


1B.M. Add. MS. 40373 fol. 138: Blomfield to Peel, 15 February 1825. 

2 B.M. Add. MS. 40400 fol. 106: Blomfield to Peel, 16 March 1890. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 40418 fol. 36: Blomfield to Peel, 23 March 1835. 

4 B.M. Add. MS. 40529 fol. 426: Peel to Blomfield, 9 June 1843. 

5 B.M. Add. MS. 40423 fol. 50: Blomfield to Peel, 11 February 1837. 

6 B.M. Add. MS. 40425 fol. 346 Blomfield to Peel, 26 November 1838. 

7 B.M. Add. MS. 40489 fol. 65: Blomfield to Peel, 15 September, 1841. 

8 B.M. Add. MS. 40407 fol. 52: Peel to Blomfield, 21 December, 1834; 40407 fol. 
148: Blomfield to Peel 23 December, 1834; 40408 fol. 47: Peel to Blomfield, 28 December 
1834; 40409 fol. 69: Blomfield to Peel, 2 January 1835. 

* B.M. Add. MS. 40415 fol. 57: Peel to Blomfield, 20 February 1835; 40415 fol. 70: 
Blomfield to Peel, 21 February 1835. 

10 B.M. Add. MS. 40564 fol. 240: Peel to Blomfield, 19 April 1845. 

11 B.M. Add. MS 40564 fol. 369: Blomfield to Peel, 22 April 1845. 

12 B.M. Add. MS. 40489 fol. 149, fol. 152, fol. 382; 40491 fol. 101; 40492 fols. 152, 
165. 

13 B.M. Add. MS. 40446 fol. 140: Graham to Peel, 20 November 1841; 40446 fol. 189: 
Peel to Graham, 13 December 1841. 

14 B.M. Add. MS. 40563 fol. 254; 40500 fol. 90; 40533 fol. 403; Peel to Blomfield, 
18 October 1843. 

15 B.M. Add. MS. 40557 fol. 270: Peel to Blomfield, 8 January 1845. 

16 B.M. Add. MS. 40563 fol. 254: Peel to Blomfield, 26 March 1845; 40563 fol. 256: 
Blomfield to Peel, 28 March 1845. 

17 B.M. Add. MS. 40515 fol. 302: Peel to Blomfield, 22 September 1842; 40516 fol. 
379: Peel to Blomfield, 15 October 1842; 40515 fol. 381: Blomfield to Peel, 18 October 
1842. 

18 B.M. Add. MS. 40533 fol. 403: Peel to Blomfield, 13 September 1843; 40534 fol. 
168: Blomfield to Peel, 15 October 1843; 40535 fol. 29: Peel to Blomfield, 1 November 


1843. 
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appropriate diocesan bishop. He was anxious to appoint to preferment in 
the Forest of Dean the poorest and most zealous curate in the diocese of 
Gloucester, but rather afraid of placing the selection in the hands of the 
bishop. He asked Blomfield to procure the necessary information.’ Peel 
of course had consultations with Howley,? too, but Howley was not likely 
to differ much from Blomfield. The archbishop told Peel that he agreed 
generally with what Blomfield said about the succession to the Mastership 
of Trinity,* and thought that what Blomfield wrote of the various candi- 
dates for the see of Lichfield was ‘just and correct’.* 

Besides these frequent consultations, Peel, during his premiership, was 
prepared to bestow upon Blomfield a signal proof of his regard. In 1842, 
while in Scotland, he had actually written a letter offering Blomfield the 
archbishopric of Canterbury,> which many people then expected to fall 
vacant. 

This high level of mutual confidence and regard arose from affinities 
in tastes, outlook and disposition. Both men were considerable classical 
scholars; both were very sensitive to adverse criticism; both, though 
apparently businesslike and earthbound, were capable of sudden impulses; 
both were amazingly hard workers; and both saw great virtues in a com- 
promise. Whenever it was possible, Blomfield was at Fulham, with an 
‘attached and united family’.* This attractive picture had its counterpart 
at Drayton Manor. It is of course very difficult to imagine Peel singing in 
a glee anthem at a private soirée, as Blomfield did.” The statesman was 
less self-possessed and more inhibited than the bishop. He never really 
acclimatised himself to the aristocratic circles in which fate had destined 
him to move. This accounts for Blomfield’s complaint that Peel’s principal 
fault was his backwardness in communicating freely with those associated 
with him.® But the resemblance between the two struck a contemporary so 
forcibly, that he dubbed Blomfield ‘an ecclesiastical Peel’ ;§ and certainly 
the two were at one in their earnest and well-intentioned gropings towards 
the evolutions of an ordered decency from the chaos of bewildered indus- 
trial England. They agreed that in this process the Church must be a 
powerful agency. 

That was why the divisions in the Church distressed Peel so deeply. 
The progress that the Tractarians were making alarmed him.® His nomi- 
nation to the see of Chichester of Dr. Gilbert, President of Brasenose, was 


1 B.M. Add. MS. 40512 fol. 107: Peel to Blomfield, 24 July 1842. 

2 B.M. Add. MS. 40489 fol. 377: Peel to Howley, 24 September 1841. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 40489 fol. 379: Howley to Peel, undated. 

4 B.M. Add. MS. 40534 fol. 176: Howley to Peel, 16 October 1843. 

5 A. Blomfield, A Memoir of Bishop Blomfield (privately printed); A. R. Ashwell and 
R. G. Wilberforce, The Life of the Rt. Rev. S. Wilberforce, ii. 184-5. 

®R. G. Baker, Remember Them which have the Rule over You: A Sermon Preached on the 
Death of Bishop Blomfield, 1857, 14. 

7 C. and F. Brookfield, Mrs Brookfield and Her Circle, =. 114. 

8 A. Blomfield, op cit., 219. 

® B.M. Add. MS. 40446 fol. 189: Peel to Graham, 13 December 1841. 
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widely taken to mean that he was throwing the whole weight of his 
influence against them.! He told Blomfield in 1841 that he could not 
consent ‘to the nominations of decided Puseyites’ for positions in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. When it became necessary to appoint to the bishopric of 
Lichfield, he declared that he would omit from his ‘List of Eminent men 
. .. Dr. Pusey and other divines of his peculiar party in the Church’.® 
Two candidates, Gaisford and Cardwell, he considered free from any 
leaning towards Tractarian opinions, and this was with him a ‘sine qua 
non’.* Even the nomination of Samuel Wilberforce to a bishopric would be 
‘a hazardous measure’,® although Wilberforce himself strenuously denied 
that he sympathised with Tractarianism.6 Blomfield told Peel that, 
if there was any vacancy in the see of Oxford consequent upon Bagot’s 
translation,’ the appointment of either Gaisford or Cardwell would be 
satisfactory to the University and the Church, ‘but with a view to theo- 
logical questions, by which both were now distracted, and to the exercise of 
a more salutary control over the young divines of Oxford’, he thought 
Cardwell would be ‘the more eligible man’.® This is not surprising, for 
Cardwell was one of the most determined opponents of the Oxford 
Movement.® Blomfield strengthened his recommendation of Cardwell by 
reminding Peel that he ‘had done good service to the Church, by the 
learning and moderation, with which he . . . enforced sound principles’.1® 
Copleston and Blomfield warmly supported Peel’s suggestion of a 
canonry of St. Paul’s for Tyler, rector of St. Giles’-in-the-Fields, but Peel 
had first asked whether Tyler was ‘altogether free from Tractarian 
opinions’.11 Peel having appointed Lonsdale, archdeacon of Middlesex, to 
the see of Lichfield, Blomfield requested Peel’s permission to nominate a 
new archdeacon. Peel was quite willing to recommend to the Queen the 
clergyman whom Blomfield might suggest,!? and when Blomfield selected 
Sinclair, vicar of Kensington, he dwelt upon his ‘moderate views’ as well 
as upon his ‘great abilities’ and ‘sound principles’. It is significant that it 
was Sinclair who advised the reconciliation of the demands of the rubric, 
upon which the Tractarians laid such stress, with the claims of established 
usage: where the interpretation of the rubric was doubtful, the minister, 
he considered, should give established usage the benefit of the doubt.14 


1 Fraser’s Magazine, xxv (January—June 1842), 365-6. 

2 B.M. Add. MS. 40495 fol. 225: Peel to Blomfield, 23 November 1841. 
3 B.M. Add. MS. 40533 fol. 403: Peel to Blomfield, 13 October 1843. 

4 B.M. Add. MS. 40534 fol. 239: Peel to Howley, 20 October 1843. 

5 B.M. Add. MS. 40533 fol. 403: Peel to Blomfield, 13 October 1843. 

8 Croker Correspondence (ed. L. J. Jennings), 1884, ii. 411. 

7 To Bath and Wells. 

8 B.M. Add. MS. 40534 fol. 168: Blomfield to Peel, 15 October, 1843. 
®S. L. Ollard, A Short History of the Oxford Movement, 79-80. 

10 B.M. Add. MS. 40533 fol. 399: Blomfield to Peel, 10 October 1843. 
11 B.M. Add. MS. 40535 fol. 29: Blomfield to Peel, 1 November 1843. 
12 B.M. Add. MS. 40535 fol. 34: Peel to Blomfield, 4 November 1843. 
18 B.M. Add. MS. 40535 fol. 35: Blomfield to Peel, 7 November 1843. 
14 W. Sinclair (ed.), Thirty-Two Years of the Church of England, 1874, 39-40. 
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Blomfield himself was becoming less and less sympathetic to Tractarian 
ideas and the ceremonial associated with them. It was only after much 
pressure from Gladstone and Lord John Manners that he consented to the 
establishment of the Sisterhood of Mercy under the governance of Dods- 
worth in Osnaburg Street. He severely reproved Russell, the perpetual 
curate of St. James’s, Enfield, for making such a dangerously near approach 
to ‘Roman ceremonial’ as to have the Litany, or portions of it, chanted in 
a procession along the public road.? 

Apart from Tractarianism, Peel was most anxious that the Church 
should make further efforts to set its house in order. There was still much 
room for improvement: although many glaring abuses had disappeared, 
it was not so easy to change an attitude of mind. Archdeacon Croft in 
1845 proposed that he should become dean of Canterbury, retaining in 
addition one of his livings, whilst his son was to be given the other. When 
the government translated Bagot from Oxford to Bath and Wells, the 
bishop had no scruples whatever in suggesting that the livings of Blithfield 
and Leigh, which he had held, should pass respectively to a nephew and 
a son. Members of the Bagot family had always held them.* Peel told 
Howley that he was surprised to hear that, despite an increase in income, 
the bishop of Oxford continued to hold the living of Cuddesdon.® Howley’s 
reply was that the bishop did not hold the living in commendam. The bishop 
lived in the parish and performed the duties, with the aid of a curate.* No 
wonder Peel urgently desired a change in the see of Oxford, to get rid of ‘a 
very objectionable core of pluralities’,? and Blomfield agreed with him.’ 
There had been similar agreement in 1835, when Repton became rector 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. It would be most undesirable and possibly 
illegal for him to continue to hold the living of St. Philip, Liverpool.® 

Closely connected with the desire to sweep away many abuses, was 
the anxiety to prove that the Church was really doing useful work. Peel, 
Blomfield and Howley agreed that Churchmen should now appear very 
active people. Howley told Peel that he could not in conscience recom- 
mend Dr. Blomfield for preferment. He had ‘neither knowledge of the 
world nor notions of business’.1° Blomfield dissuaded Peel from appointing 
a man of delicate health toa large parish.!1 Blomfield, discussing the candi- 


1 Whibley, Lord John Manners and his Friends, i. 261-2. 

? Blomfield to J. F. Russell, 26 August 1843 (Blomfield’s Copybook, 5 August—15 
September 1843). 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 40579 fol. 15: Peel to Howley, 22 November 1845. 

4 B.M. Add. MS. 40580 fol. 319: Bagot to Peel, 10 December 1845. 

5 B.M. Add. MS. 40579 fol. 186: Peel to Howley, 20 November 1845. 

6° B.M. Add. MS. 40579 fol. 188: Howley to Peel, 21 November 1845. 

7 B.M. Add. MS. 40533 fol. 403: Peel to Blomfield, 13 October 1845. 

8 B.M. Add. MS. 40534. fol. 168: Blomfield to Peel, 15 October, 1845. 

® B.M. Add. MS. 40419 fol. 4: Peel to Blomfield, 1 April 1835; B.M. Add. MS. 
40419 fol. 5: Blomfield to Peel, 1 April 1835. 

10 B.M. Add. MS. 40516 fol. 227: Howley to Peel, 5 October 1842. 

11 B.M. Add. MS. 40557 fol. 270: Peel to Blomfield, 8 January 1845; B.M. Add. MS. 
40557 fol. 272: Blomfield to Peel, 8 January 1845. 
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dature of the dean of Christ Church for the vacant see of Lichfield, 
commented: ‘I cannot help doubting whether he could make up his mind 
to relinquish literary pursuits and devote himself entirely to the work of a 
bishop; a sacrifice which is absolutely necessary in these times, when the 
life of a person holding office in the Church is no longer Bios Theoretikos 
but Praktikos, in the most extensive sense of the word’.1 Peel had pointed 
out that Lichfield had become ‘an important diocese’, requiring the 
superintendence of a very active and efficient bishop.? Bagot, another 
candidate, was, according to Blomfield, ‘deficient in some qualities which 
[were] to be desired in the bishop of so extensive and important a diocese 
as that of Lichfield’. While bishop of Oxford, he had steered his course 
‘cautiously and upon the whole, wisely, in the midst of no ordinary 
difficulties’, But it was generally believed that he had acted ‘under the 
guidance and spoken the language of others’. 

If the Church were to do its work properly, some administrative re- 
arrangements were necessary. Blomfield found Peel most accommodating 
in discussions about the subdivisions of parishes. Blomfield could rest 
assured that, on the retirement of archdeacon Jones from the living of 
West Ham, Peel would ‘be quite prepared to consent to any arrangement 
with regard to the division of the parish’ which the bishop would re- 
commend to him.‘ To divide ‘the rich and overgrown parish’ of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, into six or seven districts and independent 
parishes for ecclesiastical purposes an Act of Parliament was necessary.® 
Presuming that ‘the principal living of St. George’s must still be one of 
considerable emolument’, Peel told Blomfield that he would very 
probably concur in the suggested division.” Peel took a similar line, when 
Blomfield told him of plans to facilitate adequate spiritual provision for 
the people of Barnet. The government readily granted permission to the 
rector of East Barnet, a living in Crown patronage, to give £20 per 
annum from tithes towards the endowment of a consolidated chapelry on 
Barnet Common.? 

Peel and many of his colleagues were very much alive to the inadequacy 
of spiritual provision. The Christian Remembrancer had pointed out in 1841 
how grievously the Church had failed in the new industrial areas of the 
north and the midlands. “How widely different would have been her 
position, if the constitution of the cities and towns, such as London, 
Leeds, Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield and Nottingham had been 
as much under her influence as under that of her enemies! If a numerous 


1 B.M. Add. MS. 40534 fol. 168: Blomfield to Peel, 15 October 1843. 
2 B.M. Add. MS. 40534 fol. 239: Peel to Howley, 20 October 1843. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 40534 fol. 168: Blomfield to Peel, 15 October 1843. 
4B.M. Add. MS. 40568 fol. 160: Peel to Blomfield, 1 June 1845. 

5 It had itself been formed out of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

6 B.M. Add. MS. 40553 fol. 53: Blomfield to Peel, 26 October 1844. 

7 B.M. Add. MS. 40553 fol. 55; Peel to Blomfield 28 October 1844. 
8 B.M. Add. MS. 40551 fol. 25: Blomfield to Peel, 3 September 1844. 
® B.M. Add. MS. 40551 fol. 27: Peel to Blomfield, 7 September 1844. 
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and zealous clergy had been seen amidst the thronged masses!! Peel 
himself thought that the nation was ‘too apt to forget at what a sacrifice 
of enjoyment and happiness here—and with what a neglect of religious 
preparation for the hereafter—great fortunes had been accumulated 
through the congregation of human beings regarded and treated like 
animals—at least like irrational and irresponsible machines’.? 

On 21st January, 1843, he told Henry Hobhouse that the problem of 
Church Extension was occupying as much of his attention as he could 
devote to it.* He believed that it would be better to trust to voluntary 
contributions for church building and to provide for the endowment of 
new churches either from an improved system for managing church 
property or from an annual public grant. But he was on principle opposed 
to providing more churches by means of taxation levied exclusively on one 
class of the queen’s subjects. This must have come as a tremendous 
disappointment to the Anglican clergy, who had expected him to persuade 
parliament to help financially with the building of churches. After all, he, 
together with Goulburn, Stanley and Graham, had voted in 1840 for 
Inglis’s motion asking for a parliamentary grant. Why had the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues changed their minds? It was very puzzling, 
especially as experience had destroyed the only valid objection to state 
assistance: that voluntary contributions would of themselves be quite 
sufficient.* In November the Christian Remembrancer estimated that twelve 
to fifteen million pounds was required for church building and £700,000 
to £800,000 for the payment of additional clergy.” 

The truth is that Peel, despite the force of his personality and the weak- 
ness of the Whigs, realised that politics was the art of the possible. In 
December, 1843, he told Graham that it was impossible to propose any 
plan of church extension that people would not object to. He dreaded, ‘for 
the sake of the Church and its best interests, stirring up that storm which 
large demands on the public purse would inevitably excite’. It was all 
‘very well for clergymen and for Sir Robert Inglis to argue that it was the 
duty of the State to provide religious edifices wherever they are wanted, 
and that Dissenters are bound to build and repair and endow their own 
churches and those of the Establishment also’. He and Graham knew that 
religion would suffer and peace and charity would be sacrificed, if they 
were ‘in practice to push these arguments to their logical conclusion’.® 

Such an attitude necessarily meant that Peel had often to appear 
unsympathetic to the Church’s sincere desires. He himself made generous 
financial contributions to church extension and he successfully steered 


1 Christian Remembrancer, New Series, ii (July-December 1841), 294. 

2 B.M. Add. MS. 40533 fol. 12: Peel to Blomfield, 3 September 1843. 

3 C. S. Parker (ed.), Sir Robert Peel, ii. 563. 

4 Thid., 564-5. 

5 Fraser’s Magazine, xxv (January—June 1842), 372. 

6 Tbid., 371. 

7 Christian Remembrancer, New Series, ii (July-December 1841), 365. 

8 C. S. Parker (ed.), The Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, 1792-1861, i. 347. 
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through parliament the New Parishes Bill in 1843. This amended previous 
legislation, by empowering the Ecclesiastical Commission to form by an 
Order-in-Council a district for spiritual purposes, whether within its 
proposed boundaries a consecrated building for Anglican worship already 
existed or not. But when Howley, in order to increase financial support 
for these new districts, suggested coupling with this measure a bill for 
enforcing more strictly the payment of church rates, Peel refused to listen. 
He declared that such a proposal would lead only to a very protracted 
discussion in parliament, and it would be difficult to foresee the issue of it. 
Later, in 1844, when Blomfield introduced into the Lords a measure to 
divert some of the funds for endowed lectureships to populous parishes,? 
Goulburn was suspicious,* and Peel delayed committing himself.4 

In response to agitation by Chadwick and others, the Government 
introduced the London Improvement Bill, a primitive attempt at town 
planning. This was the signal for Blomfield to point out to Peel that the 
great obstacle to church building in London was the limited number of 
sites available. He urged the Government to arm themselves with ade- 
quate powers in their Bill. There were three sites in particular on which 
he would undertake to build churches. If the Government granted them 
for church building, it would have no cause to regret it, even on material 
grounds, because experience had shown that the erection of a church 
increased the value of the property in the neighbourhood.® Peel did not 
reply to this letter for some time, and a month later Blomfield wrote again 
to the same effect.® Peel told him then that the three sites, according to 
Lord Lincoln, did not belong to the Crown. A separate Act of Parliament 
would be necessary if Blomfield was to have his way, and the chances of 
such legislation were dubious. The session was far advanced and the 
attitude of the House of Commons to such schemes none too friendly.’ 

Blomfield did not conceal his extreme disappointment. He complained 
that government surveyors set an extravagant value upon the proposed 
sites intentionally, in order ‘to increase the difficulty of a compliance with 
our position’. He could not help feeling that, ‘in the present state of the 
country and looking to what [he had]' already been enabled by private 
benevolence to accomplish in the way of Church extension’, he was 
entitled to look to the Government for financial assistance. The refusal 
of such assistance would absolutely preclude the possibility of applying 
the remedy, ‘indispensably necessary for the spiritual destitution of the over- 
grown and irreligious metropolis’.8 Peel replied that Lord Lincoln would 
take the opinion of the Law Officers ‘in respect to the power possessed by 

1 B.M. Add. . 40542: fol. 103: Peel to Howley, 4 April 1844. 

2 B.M. Add. . 40540 fol. 397: Blomfield to Peel, 29 February 1844. 

3 B.M. Add. . 40540 fol. 401: Goulburn to Blomfield, undated. 

4 B.M. Add. - 40540 fol. 399: Peel to Blomfield, undated. 

5 B.M. Add. . 40528 fol. 151: Blomfield to Peel, 8 May 1843. 

6 B.M. Add. . 40529 fol. 424: Blomfield to Peel, 8 June 1843. 


7 B.M. Add. . 40529 fol. 428: Peel to Blomfield, 9 June 1843. 
8 B.M. Add. . 40529 fol. 428: Blomfield to Peel, 10 June 1843. 
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the Commissioner of Woods and Forests to grant sites for churches’. He 
hoped that they would find that the existing law gave him sufficient warrant. 

After an interval Blomfield returned to the attack. He asked Peel 
whether the Law Officers had yet given their opinion, and whether, if 
further legislation were necesary, it would not be very desirable to enact 
it. In no part of England were churches more needed than in London, and 
in no part of England was it so difficult to obtain sites. New streets were 
intersecting the very districts where churches were most needed. He must 
obtain sites before new buildings appeared: otherwise, there would be no 
chance of securing them whatever.” Lincoln’s letter to Peel on 15 January 
brought the information, which Peel two days later gave to Blomfield, 
that the Commissioner of Woods and Forests might well sell sites for 
churches in the lines of the new streets at a price reduced from the actual 
value proportionate to the enhanced value given to the rest of the ground 
by the erection of a church. But the date for such calculations were most 
vague and difficult to obtain, although he had written to the two clergy- 
men who had previously applied to him, Tyler and Champneys, and 
directed a surveyor to value the sites required, ‘with reference to the Law 
Officers’ opinion’. Champneys at last saw some hope of another church in 
his huge parish of Whitechapel, but the site offered, though otherwise most 
suitable, was so dear that he had the utmost difficulty in finding the money 
for it, and it was not until July 1848 that St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, was 
consecrated. 

Early in 1844 Blomfield made another effort to persuade Peel and his 
colleagues to facilitate church building. He wanted to have inserted in 
another bill for the ‘improvement of the Metropolis’ a clause giving the 
government power to grant sites for additional churches. To obviate 
possible opposition in the Commons, he would undertake to vest in the 
Crown the patronage of all churches built upon these sites.6 But Peel, 
after conferring with Goulburn and Lincoln, told Blomfield that such a 
concession to the Church would be impossible. Apart from certain 
technicalities? such an enactment, empowering the Commissioner to 
dispose of ground without any payment, would be at variance with the 
general provisions of the law ‘as to the sites of churches in all other parts 
of the country’.6 

Blomfield found Peel more conciliatory on a matter of much less 
importance. On 5 March 1842 he told Peel how grieved he was to hear 
that Lord Francis Egerton was about to introduce a bill legalising 


1 B.M. Add. MS. 40529 fol. 430: Peel to Blomfield, 10 June 1843. 

* B.M. Add. MS. 40538 fol. 252: Blomfield to Peel, 12 January 1844. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 40538 fol. 256: Peel to Blomfield, 17 January 1844. 

4 B.M. Add. MS. 40538 fol. 254: Lincoln to Peel, 15 January 1844. 

5 Church Commission, File 17969. 

6 B.M. Add. MS. 40538 fol. 257: Blomfield to Peel, 3 February 1844. 

? The Bill to be introduced by Lord Lincoln was a special Bill enabling the Bank of 
England to lend money to the Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 

8 B.M. Add. MS. 40538 fol. 259: Peel to Blomfield, 6 February 1844. 
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marriages with a deceased wife’s sister. Blomfield cited Bunsen, who had 
declared that the removal of this prohibition among German Protestants 
and its relaxation among German Catholics had produced most frightful 
consequences.” Peel assured the bishop that Lord Francis gave notice to 
present the bill, but the Government had known nothing about it. Very 
soon after, he told Blomfield that he strongly disapproved of the measure 
on moral and social grounds. 

The reception given to the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill was very different, 
and this difference illustrates the temper of the times. Few people of 
substance and standing were in favour of amending the marriage laws, 
but Dissent was a very powerful force. In 1844 Lord Lyndhurst intro- 
duced into the Lords the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. This was designed to 
save Unitarian congregations, for, Unitarianism being unknown to the 
law until 1813, lawyers had ruled that no place built before this date could 
remain the property of Unitarians. But the Church was hostile to the 
proposed remedial legislation, and in alarm Blomfield wrote to Peel. The 
bishop had understood Lyndhurst to say that, unless the Church changed 
its attitude, the Government would withdraw the Bill. Yet it now appeared 
for a second reading. Peel’s reply was polite but firm. The Bill, as intro- 
duced by Lord Lyndhurst, was in conformity with what ‘Her Majesty’s 
servants, after consideration of the subject’? had agreed upon. The 
Government would certainly go on with the Bill, and Peel could only 
assume that Blomfield had misunderstood Lyndhurst. ® 

This reply distressed Blomfield. He complained to Gladstone that the 
Government had thrown him overboard.7 Only a sense of duty obliged 
him to persist in his opposition to a measure supported by one for whose 
judgment he was ‘accustomed to entertain the greatest respect’. When a 
deputation waited upon him to discuss the Bill, he declared that it was 
unjust to hold property intended for the promotion of one set of opinions 
and then maintain the very opposite.9 In the House of Lords he repeated 
these arguments.!° He further declared that the Wesleyans were petitioning 
against the bill and that it would enrich and endow Unitarians with the 
spoils of the more orthodox dissenters.11 It would put on the same footing 
private property and charitable trust property, whereas it was the duty of 
the legislature to distinguish between the two.1! But the Government 
carried the bill. 


1 B.M. Add. . 40503 fol. 302: Blomfield to Peel, 5 March 1842. 

2 B.M. Add. . 40503 fol. 306: Blomfield to Peel, 12 March 1842. 

3 B.M. Add. . 40503 fol. 304: Peel to Blomfield, 5 March 1842. 

4 B.M. Add. . 40503 fol. 308: Peel to Blomfield, 31 March 1842. 

5 B.M. Add. . 40547 fol. 334: Blomfield to Peel, 29 June 1844. 

6 B.M. Add. . 40547 fol. 336: Peel to Blomfield, 29 June 1844. 

7 B.M. Add. . 44361 fol. 209: Blomfield to Gladstone, 3 August 1844. 

8 B.M. Add. . 40547 fol. 334; Blomfield to Peel, 29 June 1844. 
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On another important matter Peel and the Church held different 
views. The Ecclesiastical Commission had recommended the union of the 
Welsh bishoprics of St. Asaph and Bangor, and the Government welcomed 
the recommendation. There was, however, persistent opposition from 
Churchmen. In December 1842 the Christian Remembrancer commended a 
petition to ensure the continued separation of the two bishoprics.1 The 
Church and State Gazette was on the same side;? and Lord Powis, a Welsh 
peer and a Tractarian, was endearing himself to his countrymen and to 
numbers of High Churchmen by introducing measures into the Lords to 
preserve the two bishoprics. Peel and his cabinet were, however, quite 
firm, despite personal appeals from Lord Powis to the Prime Minister 
himself* and the evident inclination of archbishop Howley to have second 
thoughts about a proposal to which he had, as one of the Commissioners, 
been a party.4 

Peel saw great difficulties in calling upon parliament to retrace its 
steps and rescind a measure assented to with very little objection at the 
time, just because of ‘combinations and threats of opposition out of doors’. 
The voluntary abandonment of this recommendation of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission would weaken its authority hopelessly and only lead to a 
demand for a repeal of Acts giving a legislative force to its other recom- 
mendations. There were also serious difficulties in the way of increasing 
the number of bishops with seats in the Lords. Nor was it a solution to 
suggest having an English bishop without a seat there.® It was most 
important, however, to leave the recommendations alone: indeed, it was 
to the advantage of the Church to do so; for, if there were now any inter- 
ference with them, the Whig party, which had established the Commis- 
sion, would be released from the implied obligations to support, or at any 
rate acquiesce in, all its recommendations and activities.6 This was the 
argument which also appealed to Gladstone.’ 

Lord Powis was still unconvinced, however, and in 1845 he had at 
least the satisfaction of knowing that eleven bishops supported him, 
because they voted in favour of the second reading in the Lords of his bill 
to ensure the continued separation of the two dioceses.8 Howley and the 
bishop of Worcester were the only prelates to join with the Government in 
defeating the bill.§ Blomfield abstained. He announced that, in view of the 
strength of feeling in the Church and in Wales itself, he could not now 
favour the suppression of a Welsh bishopric. He disliked interfering with 
reforms proposed by the Ecclesiastical Commission for the greater 


1 Christian Remembrancer, New Series, iv (July-December 1842), 710-11. 
2 Church and State Gazette, 20 January 1843. 
3 B.M. Add. MS. 40530 fol. 59: Powis to Peel, 15 June 1843; B.M. Add. MS. 40530 
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4 B.M. Add. MS. 40546 fol. 195: Howley to Peel, 7 June 1844. 
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6 B.M. Add. MS. 40565 fol. 264: Peel to Howley, 30 April 1845. 
7 B.M. Add. MS. 44365 fol. 318: Gladstone to Tyler, 25 June 1847. 
8 Hansard (Third Series) Ixxx, cols. 95-7. 
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efficiency of the Church, but there was little point in adhering to some- 
thing which the Church almost unanimously condemned. The perpetua- 
tion of the two bishoprics in North Wales and the creation of a bishopric 
at Manchester, which was of course a necessity, would certainly mean that 
there would be an additional bishop whom it would be very difficult to 
exclude from membership of the House of Lords. But in view of the in- 
creasing population, it was absurd to suppose that the total number of 
bishops must remain the same for ever. No doubt impressions received on 
his visit to North Wales in the autumn of 1844 influenced Blomfield. He 
told Gladstone that he found the Church there ‘in a sadly depressed state 
as to efficiency and usefulness’. The Methodists had ‘almost complete 
possession’ of the people.? Howley told Peel that the prevalence of Dissent 
and the inadequacies of the Anglican clergy in North Wales necessitated 
exceptionally close episcopal superintendence. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners did not know this when they made their recommendation.* 

But Peel was not to be moved. He was too skilful a debater not to 
point out that the black picture of Anglicanism in North Wales was surely 
an argument for making a change in the episcopal structure. At present, 
there were four bishops in Wales for 900,000 people. This was a smaller 
population than existed in several single dioceses in England. Aware of 
political facts, he continued to emphasise the Government’s reluctance to 
add to the number of bishops in the Lords. It would be a most useful 
weapon for the Whigs and it would disturb many supporters of the 
Government.* 

A contest, or series of contests, between the Government and the 
Church on another matter went very differently. On education the Church 
was strong enough and determined enough to withhold any concessions to 
Dissenters, however diplomatic the Government might think them. 
Graham told Blomfield on, 27 December 1842, that he was submitting to 
him for his opinion clauses to be incorporated in a new Factory Bill 
which would mean ‘a compulsory scriptural education’ for children in 
factories. He had had frequent conferences with Saunders,> whom 
Blomfield had warmly recommended, with Shuttleworth,® and with 
Horner.’ The result was the formulation of this scheme, ‘such as the Church 
might reasonably concede and the Dissenters adopt’.§ Neither Peel nor 
any other colleague had yet seen the proposals and before he brought them 
before the cabinet, Graham was anxious to have Blomfield’s opinion. Any 
suggestion the bishop might make he would treat ‘with profound respect’.® 

1 Hansard (Third Series) lxxx, cols. 90-3. 

2 B.M. Add. MS. 44361 fol. 221: Blomfield to Gladstone, g September 1844. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 40565 fol. 238: Howley to Peel, 28 April 1845. 

4 B.M. Add. MS. 40565 fol. 264: Peel to Howley, 30 April 1845. 

5 One of the Commissioners appointed by the Factory Act of 1833. 

6 Clerk of the Council. 


7 Inspector-General of Factories. 

8 A. H. Robson, The Education of Children Engaged in Industry in England, 1833-1870, 
74-5: 
9C.S. Parker, The Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, i. 343. 
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The bill which resulted passed its second reading without a division, 
but the opposition to it was so determined that the Government had to 
withdraw the education clauses which it contained. Owing to Saunders, 
one such clause had provided that the Head Master must be a Churchman. 
It was stipulations of this kind that did so much to hamper efforts to extend 
national education and were so disappointing to Peel himself. He watched 
subsequent developments very closely. He asked Howley why the National 
Society was abandoning its intention to hold a public meeting to raise 
money for the establishment of Church schools in manufacturing districts.+ 
Howley succeeded in reassuring him,? but Peel still wanted the National 
Society to form a new committee to make suitable educational provision 
for the children in the manufacturing districts.* He offered to contribute 
£1,000 to such a cause,‘ for he saw that the inability of leading Church- 
men to make concessions was enabling Dissenters to win a great victory. 
Not only did the Church’s obduracy lend colour to the theory that it was 
prepared to dole out only crumbs of education to the workers, but the 
controversies of 1843 gave to both sides an incentive to build new schools. 
Building schemes were at best haphazard and costly, and there was no 
guarantee whatever that the Church would build more successfully than the 
Dissenting religious bodies. 

Generally, however, despite disagreements over methods and timing, 
the years from 1841 to 1846 represent a high water mark, as far as co- 
operation between the State and the Anglican Church is concerned. If the 
Government could not do all that the Church wanted, at least it was 
ready to listen sympathetically to suggestions and to go to considerable 
trouble to explain the narrowness of the limits within which even a power- 
ful administration must steer its course, if it is not wilfully to estrange public 
opinion. There was a confidence among Churchmen that their aims were 
understood and to a very large extent shared, even if the hard facts 
of politics precluded satisfying achievements. The period marked also, of 
course, the summit of Peel’s career, and the same thing might be said of 
Blomfield, in spite of difficult administrative problems in the London 
diocese. Certainly neither statesman nor bishop was ever again to speak 
with the same authority or effect. 


1B.M. Add. MS. 40530 fol. 409: Howley to Peel, 5 July 1843; B.M. Add. MS. 
40530 fol. 411: Peel to Howley, 9 July 1843. 

2 B.M. Add. MS. 40531 fol. 46: Howley to Peel, 2 July 1843; B.M. Add. MS. 
40531 fol. 48: Howley to Peel, 11 July 1843. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 40531 fol. 52: Peel to Howley, 13 July 1843. 

4 B.M. Add. MS. 40531 fol. 54: Peel to Howley, 22 July 1843. 
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Agapé dans le Nouveau Testament: analyse des Textes. By C. Spicq, O.P. I, pp. 334, 
1958, n.p. II, pp. 408, 1959. Frs. 3,400. III. Pp. 368, 1959. Frs. 3,400. 
(Etudes bibliques). Paris: J. Gabalda. 

These three substantial volumes represent the second stage of a vast solo 
undertaking. The first stage was Agapé: prolegoménes a une étude de théologie néo- 
testamentaire (1955), in which the meaning of a&yamév in secular Greek and the 
Septuagint was examined, and the relation between the fear and the love of 
God was discussed. The third stage is to be a full-scale theology of the New 
Testament. This present, intervening stage consists of the minute examination 
of every occurrence of cyanév, ayénn, ayanntds in the New Testament, the 
author being convinced that too much writing has been based on psychological 
or dogmatic assumptions without the spade-work of digging down to the 
linguistic foundations. 

The scale of the work is huge and the range of literature, both Roman and 
Protestant, which is ransacked in the process is impressive indeed. Here and 
there, it is true, the reviewer can find omissions (and, at least once (ii. 308, n. 1), 
the advocates of less conservative views seem to be arbitrarily dropped out), 
and occasionally titles are quoted without very clear indications as to which 
side in the debate they represent (ii. 307, n. 4). But, generally speaking, the 
documentation, from ancient and modern sources alike, is marvellously full. 
In places, indeed, there might have been slimming without loss of health. It is 
entertaining to hear about the shapes of ancient helmets (ii. 24, n. 3), but is it 
necessary? And yet one would be sorry to see this splendid thesaurus im- 
poverished. In fact, one ofits merits is that, in the course of the exegesis, the light is 
beamed on an area far wider than the mere words in question. There is practic- 
ally no context containing the key words into which the attentive reader will 
not gain some fresh insight. The work is a major commentary on these passages. 

The magisterial section on I Cor. xiii (with the appendix on the origin of 
‘the triad’) is a fine specimen of the technique. Whether one agrees in detail 
or not, the commentator’s own decisions and his reasons for them are clearly 
presented. When he chooses the reading xav@jcoopueu in preference to cavyjowpat, 
or accepts a temporal meaning for the famous vwvi dé, he explains exactly 
what his reasons are. No less clear and thorough is the explication of so notori- 
ously difficult a passage as the opening verses of Jude. Many a treasure of informa- 
tion is incidentally turned up in the ploughing of the long furrow—now on the 
origin of the phrase ‘the golden rule’(i. 105, n. 3), now on the precise meaning 
of avvSecpos (i. 272 f.) or épfeia (ii. 249, n. 1), and so forth; and there are 
obiter dicta which all commentators ought to have engraved upon their hearts. 
Thus: “Tant que les critiques imagineront ce qu’un texte aurait di étre ou 
signifier, au lieu de le recevoir tel qu’il est—une fois vérifié et épuré par la 
critique textuelle—ils ne seront jamais des exégétes’ (i. 55, n. 2); or again: 
‘, . . les sigles typographiques influent sur le jugement des exégétes, qui 
devraient avoir 4 leur disposition des Bibles sans séparation de chapitres, de 
versets, ni méme de mots!’ (ii. 110, n. 3). 

Not that the writer is always convincing. His consistent attack on Nygren’s 
position appears to be well-based and justified (see, finally, the long footnote, 
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iii. 351, n. 2). But his critical conservatism will not carry all readers to the 
length of a prior Aramaic Matthew, a primitive Epistle of James (and how 
could that ‘first Bishop of Jerusalem’ really have initiated the poor-relief of 
Acts vi? (i. 203)), and a ‘literary unity’ comprising I Peter with II Peter and 
Jude (ii. 307 f.); neither is his effort to distinguish a@yaméy from duet in 
certain passages always convincing: indeed, the Johannine section (iii. 111 ff.) 
is in some ways disappointing. Still more seriously questionable is the doctrinal 
position which finds in &yén that which wins salvation. Thus: the woman of 
Luke vii wins pardon by her love (i. 134 f., 137, 166) despite the opposite sense 
of the preceding parable of the two debtors. Again, eydmn Kxadvmre: ABs 
apaptiov (I Pet., iv. 8) means that those who love their brothers fervently will 
receive pardon from God for their own faults (ii. 335, iii. 265). Or, once more, 
the ancient system of sacrifice which could not achieve purification of conscience 
is replaced by an interior offering to God, translated into the gift of oneself 
to one’s neighbour (ii. 338). No doubt, to say that it is love that saves (ii. 275), 
or even that it is faith that justifies a man (ii. 287), may be true to the New 
Testament if ‘love’ means ‘God’ and if justification is God’s work (cf. St. 
Augustine, cited in iii. 267, n. 8); and in the last resort no doubt Professor Spicq 
wholeheartedly agrees that this is so (ii. 280, n. 2). But in some, at least, of the 
passages cited, has he not gone far from that anchorage? Is this nothing but a 
case of Protestant versus Roman presuppositions ? Is it not a matter of exegesis ? 

Yet even where he fails to carry conviction, he always commands respect; 
and he has, at the very least, assembled and made available an unprecedented 
wealth of material and has thrown certain facts into striking relief. One is the 
importance of St. Paul in the history of these words. Close to the Synoptic 
tradition in his conception of brotherly love, Paul drew from the Septuagint 
the relation between love and election and the idea of love as an invincible 
force, and went beyond—or behind—the Synoptists in describing Christians, 
like Israel in the Old Dispensation, as loved by God. So vivid is the love of God 
to him that he has comparatively few allusions—though those few are weighty— 
to the redamatio of Christians for God. Spicq’s position—that the Synoptists 
represent an earlier stage than St. Paul’s in the use of these concepts—requires 
testing, and it may not be a secure deduction that the noun é&ydzy was slower to 
establish itself than the verb &yawév. Perhaps the differences are due rather to 
the different character and purpose of the two types of writing. But the fact 
of the difference is well demonstrated. Again, the relation of love for one’s 
neighbour to love for God is strikingly analysed: love for one’s neighbour, 
springing from the Divine love for man, is shown to be as abandoned, as wholly 
self-devoting, as love for God. Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the work is 
the treatment of the Johannine doctrine in comparison with that of St. Paul 
(iii. 350, et al.). 

There are occasional lapses such as the treatment of zAnoiov as an adjective 
(‘le aAnoios’, i. 20, 198, n. 4, is not a New Testament usage, and is carefully 
retrieved on 140, 180), and the description of 7yvuxdéres as middle (ii. 313); and 
misprints are plentiful. But all in all, these volumes are of a quality which leads 
one to look forward to the crowning theological synthesis with lively anticipation. 
Meanwhile, to these pages of erudition and patient labour, doctis, Juppiter, et 
laboriosis, are owed the gratitude and admiration of all students. 

CLARE COLLEGE, C. F. D. MouLe 
CAMBRIDGE 
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The Spiritual Gospel: the Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel in the Early Church. 
By Maurice F. Wiles. Pp. x+182. London: Cambridge University Press, 
1960. 25s. 

This study is an examination not of the Fourth Gospel itself but of the use 
made of it by some of the Greek Fathers, chiefly Origen, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia and Cyril of Alexandria, and, among others, Chrysostom. 

The first five chapters go together, dealing with the authorship and purpose 
of the Gospel as the Fathers saw them; the contrast between the Fourth Gospel 
and the Synoptic Gospels; the problem of historicity and symbolism; the ‘signs’ 
of the Fourth Gospel and its leading ideas, all as understood by the Fathers 
mentioned. The sixth chapter deals with the Fourth Gospel and the Gnostics 
and shows Mr. Wiles’s familiarity with the recently-discovered Gnostic writings 
as well as with older Gnostic material. The seventh and eighth chapters discuss 
Christological interpretation in the third and fourth centuries and the Christo- 
logical exegesis of Theodore and Cyril. Every theological student knows of the 
conflicting Christologies of Antioch and Alexandria: while the one maintained 
that Christ’s atoning work has meaning only if it was wrought through Christ’s 
complete manhood, the other asserted that the redemption of human nature, 
effected by the Incarnation (and the Cross and Resurrection), was the victory 
of God’s Word, who by taking human nature personally loosed it from sin, 
corruption and death: the one insisted that the two natures in Christ, human 
and divine, and their experiences must be kept whole and distinct, the union 
between the two natures being best expressed in terms of ‘indwelling’ ; the other 
affirmed that the union is due to the Word of God, Christ, being the subject of 
all acts of the Incarnate, and that references in the Gospels to his manhood 
are not to be sharply distinguished from those to his divinity, though some of 
them can be applied to him only in so far as self-limitation was necessary for 
him by reason of his manhood. In this book it is seen how carefully and acutely 
the texts of the Fourth Gospel bearing on these issues were treated by the Fathers. 
One lays down this book with a sense of gratitude for the life and work of 
Origen and for the biblical theology (if not the life) of Cyril, and also to Mr. 
Wiles for showing how these Fathers based their views on their interpretations 
of texts taken usually from the Fourth Gospel. The bibliography and indices 
are as good as the rest of the book. 

MERTON COLLEGE, C. S. C. WiLiiaMs 
OxFoRD 


The Social Pattern of the Christian Groups in the First Century: some Prolegomena to 
the Study of New Testament Ideas of Social Obligation. By E. A. Judge. Pp. 78. 
London: Tyndale Press, 1960. 5s. 

This essay represents ‘an attempt to clarify early Christian ideas about 
society by defining the particular social institutions that are presupposed, and 
showing how the behaviour of the Christians was related to them’. It was 
apparent to the author ‘that the contemporary writers were thinking in terms of 
a series of overlapping but not systematically related circles. The description 
of these circles occupies the main body of the essay’ (Preface). 

The main body of the work consists in a description of the three most 
important such circles, which are: (1) the republican institutions of the Hellen- 
istic cities to which Christianity spread when it moved beyond the borders of 
Judaea; (2) the household and its inner organisation; and (3) unofficial religious 
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associations, such as existed in the Roman empire, of which Judaism was 
one and Christianity a second. These three topics are handled competently with 
a sound historical knowledge, and the influence of these organisations on the 
attitude of the Christians of the New Testament period is argued with force and 
justice by reference both to the words and the situations found in the New 
Testament. The author shows how the monarchic conceptions familiar to the 
Galileans had to be modified when they came into contact with the Greek- 
speaking republics, and with them, in a sense, the meaning of Christ’s Messiah- 
ship, which had been originally associated—wrongly—with the inauguration of 
a new Jewish monarchy. In their behaviour, and hence in the precepts they laid 
down for their followers, the early Christians had so to conduct themselves as to 
avoid trouble with the Roman government, and must be understood as dealing 
with present situations and dangers; and the reactions of the audiences in the 
various Cities visited by St. Paul were largely determined by the same considera- 
tions. 

The importance of the household and the need to avoid interfering with so 
well-established a social organisation is similarly discussed, and the evidence 
of the New Testament adduced in support of the arguments; and the value of 
the household as the unit of the early Christian assemblies and its significance 
for many of the early conversions is noted. The difficulties that confronted the 
Christians as a religious association, their relations with the Jews and with the 
Roman government, and their own internal difficulties are shown to be reflected 
in the Epistles and Revelation. 

As he states in the Preface, the author is concerned to show that the writers 
of the New Testament are thinking in terms of actual situations defined largely 
by these three circles, and that their precepts and advice with respect to social 
obligations and habits are laid down in the context of these institutions, largely 
with the object of preventing clashes with the public authorities: they are not 
attempting to lay down a priort a new code of behaviour in an ideal society. 
It is difficult not to agree with the author’s main contentions, and his interpre- 
tations are historically justified; it is a valuable work of correction without in 
any way being destructive. He leaves it to the theologian to interpret the 
Christian ideas of social obligation in the light of the existing situation which he 
has attempted in this work to define; and this essay should prove a valuable 
stimulus and aid to such an attempt. He himself offers some tentative observa- 
tions on the matter, which are firmly based on his own interpretations in the 
earlier part of the work; they may or may not commend themselves to theolo- 
gians, but even if thought to be wrong, they would not fer se invalidate his 
main thesis. 

This is a valuable and stimulating essay which the theologian should find 
helpful, even if he feels compelled to disagree with some of the interpretations. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER R. E. Smirn 


L’ Apostolo San Pietro fondamento della Chiesa, principe degli apostoli ed ostiario 
celeste nella Chiesa primitiva dalle origini al Concilio dt Calcedonia. By Antonio 
Rimoldi. (Analecta Gregoriana, xcvi). Pp. xix+356. Rome: Aedes 
Universitatis Gregorianae, 1958. Lire 3,000. 

The Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Pontifical Faculty of Theology 
at Milan has produced a book which is both exhaustive and exhausting. 
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He has ransacked the Christian literature and archeology of the first four and a 
half centuries and has shown in the process that he possesses great scholarly 
energy and patience. But he has no sense of style. In an almost Teutonic manner 
he ploughs through his evidence according to a rigid plan (which incidentally 
involves much repetition), rather like a prosaic and diffuse judge summing up a 
case. He never economises in words and is fond of catch phrases which irritate 
by their reiteration. This is a serious defect, but, having drawn attention to it, 
the reviewer must say that the book has real value as a collection of material 
and references from which the reader may draw his own conclusions, whether 
or not they coincide with the author’s. The title makes the book’s scope and 
purpose obvious; it is concerned to show that the early Church, in East and 
West alike, had a deep veneration for St. Peter, regarded him as Chief Apostle 
and Head of the Church and recognised the Roman Pontiffs as his legitimate 
successors. Virtually no scrap of evidence is left unexamined and liturgy and 
art are pressed into service no less than literature; one cannot but admire Dr. 
Rimoldi’s thoroughness. Nor is he unfair or selective. Thus, whilst stressing 
Cyprian’s affirmations of Petrine primacy, he freely admits that later, in the 
controversy with pope Stephen, ‘questa preminenza viene attenuata al punto da 
sembr2re negata’ (76). If the controversy between Africa and Rome over the 
case of Apiarius is not mentioned, Dr. Rimoldi might argue that he is concerned 
primarily with the ideas held of St. Peter and the papacy, not with disputes 
about their practical consequences. Nevertheless, this is a matter which cannot 
be ignored; at the end of the book we find the author complaining that the 
East did not draw the logical consequences in the juridical field of its reverence 
for Peter—a complaint which begs some questions. Perhaps the most valuable 
feature of the book is its awareness of the new light thrown by typology upon 
ancient disputes. Thus, to make patristic identifications of the Rock with Christ, 
Peter or Peter’s faith exclusive is to forget that the close connexion which early 
Christian thought saw between all three: Christ is the Rock, the Corner-Stone 
of the Church, but he communicates this quality to Peter and through him to 
the Church in virtue of the faith which unites Peter to himself. So Rimoldi well 
says (139): ‘Le parole dette da Gest a Pietro . . . furono dette non tanto a Pietro 
in quanto individuo, ma a Pietro in quanto tipo della chiesa, rappresentante la 
chiesa.’ He is commenting on St. Augustine (Tract. in Joh. Evang., cxxiv. 5): 
‘Petra enim erat Christus; super quod fundamentum etiam ipse aedificatus est 
Petrus. . . . Quod est enim per proprietatem in Christo ecclesia, hoc est per 
significationem Petrus in petra; qua significatione intellegitur Christus petra, 
Petrus ecclesia.’ Such a view is compatible with an idea of Petrine primacy as at 
once individual and corporate and much patristic thought on the subject can be 
explained in this way. Valuable too is Rimoldi’s demonstration of the predomi- 
nant place in early Western Christian iconography of the motif of Peter as the 
New Moses drawing water from the rock or receiving the New Law, which has 
obvious links with what has just been said. Indeed, however inartistically set 
out, the author’s survey of early thought on St. Peter well illustrates the impor- 
tant part it plays in the ecclesiology of the time, a fact which no serious student 
could nowadays deny and which has been brought out by C. H. Turner, 
Foakes-Jackson, Cullmann, Lowe and others, as well as by Roman Catholic 
scholars. It is one of the vital tasks of future theology, eliminating as far as may 
be the debris of stale controversies, to evaluate its significance for Christian 
reunion. 
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Some misprints may be noted. ‘Chadwich’ for ‘Chadwick’ (ix, 23 n., 50, 351), 
momento for memento (55 n.8), ‘Analecto’ for ‘Anacleto’ (203), a Greek letter 
inverted (217). 

University COLLEGE, Tuomas M. PARKER 
OxForD 


The Idea of Reform: its Impact on Christian Thought and Action in the Age of the 
Fathers. By Gerhard B. Ladner. Pp. xiv +554. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 100s. 

This important book is obviously written by a scholar who is a master of 
the small print on the subject. The scale and range of the work are most im- 
pressive and the author possesses a sureness of touch and clarity of exposition 
which carry the reader with him even in the less familiar parts of the subject. 

The title is perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book. It depends upon 
a concept of Reform which many readers will hardly share. The work is devoted 
to Christian spirituality in its widest sense and for long periods the special 
notion of Reform virtually disappears. 

The author begins by discussing pagan ideas of renewal, whether cosmo- 
logical, vitalistic or millenarian. While tracing the survival of these ideas as 
incompletely assimilated elements in Christian thought, he carefully notes the 
new background against which the idea is set in Christian thought. 

After a short and not wholly satisfactory chapter chiefly devoted to St. 
Paul, Professor Ladner warms to his subject in the Greek Fathers. Here his 
material is arranged under three heads, the Return to Paradise, the Renewal 
of Image-likeness to God and the concept of the Basileia. In the first section he 
notes the development from an eschatological to a largely mystical idea of 
Paradise, though it still remains puzzling how seriously the Fathers took their 
own language at this point. Must the Adamic starting-point of the Irenaean 
doctrine of recapitulation be pressed as hard as its fulfillment in Christ? The 
Image of God and cognate themes are brilliantly handled and it is refreshing 
to see St. Gregory of Nyssa coming into his own in line with the researches of 
Jaeger and Merkl. The link between eschatology and mysticism forged in the 
earlier part of the chapter is extended to politics in the concluding section. While 
the author probably reads too much into Origen’s concept of the autobasileta 
of Christ, his analysis of the ideology of the Christian Empire seems to ring true. 
It is possible that the subordinationist conception of the Logos as an intermediate 
term, defeated theologically in the Arian controversy, enjoyed a posthumous 
victory in the political theology of the East. The emperor, though described as 
Christomimetes, can be more readily seen as Logomimetes in this sense. Notwith- 
standing its strongly mystical bent, Eastern spirituality clearly made a consider- 
able contribution both to culture and politics, though along lines not easily 
assessed by Western standards. 

The essential contrasts between Eastern and Western spirituality are clearly 
drawn with a truer sense of the necessary qualifications than is often the case. 
In the West, from Tertullian onwards, the concept of a reformatio in melius as 
distinct from a mere restoration of being begins to emerge. If man was not to 
remain much less than Adam he must become much more. The contrast between 
the centrality of the Cross in Western spirituality and the corresponding Eastern 
emphasis upon the Incarnation as a whole is clearly made and its consequences 
carefully noted. If the East explored the exciting but heady possibilities of 
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Deification, the West preferred to employ the concepts of Justification and 
Sanctification. The respective réles of contemplation and charity in Eastern 
and Western Monasticism are clearly brought out. Differences in the realm of 
Christian politics in East and West cut deeper than the level of personal 
attitudes. 

These differences are sharply focused in the Pelagian controversy. While the 
Eastern affinities of Pelagianism have often been noted, its character as a catalyst 
of fourth-century Christendom is less familiar ground. The author’s whole 
discussion of St. Augustine is a most competent piece of work. Especially valuable 
is his treatment of the Civitas Dei, its sources and the reasons which may have 
led St. Augustine to organise his material round it. 

Considerations of space preclude any discussion of the third main section 
of the work, a study of Christian Monasticism particularly in the West. It is 
clearly in full accord with the standard of the work as a whole. 

There are five Excursuses of unequal merit and importance. The Biblio- 
graphy and Index are fully worthy of the work as a whole. 

University oF DuRHAM H. E. W. Turner 


Gnosticism and Early Christianity. By R. M. Grant. (Lectures on the History of 
Religions, New Series, 5). Pp. x +228. New York: Columbia University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1960. 31s. 6d. 

There are few good studies of Gnosticism avaliable in English, and those that 
exist have been rendered largely obsolete by (amongst other things) the recent 
discoveries at Nag-Hammadi. For this reason alone a warm welcome must be 
extended to this highly stimulating, though disappointingly short and sketchy, 
essay. It would be unfair, however, to leave the impression that it is merely 
another, more up-to-date introductory survey. Professor Grant handles his 
material in a fresh and original way, and uses it to develop a thesis of his own 
which scholars will have to weigh seriously. 

The book falls into six chapters, with a brief conclusion. The first chapter is 
the key one, since it defines Gnosticism, glances at the sources of our knowledge 
of it, and advances the theory that it originated out of the failure of Jewish 
apocalyptic. The second seeks to confirm this by showing ways in which the 
Gnostic picture of the heavenly world derived from calendrical notions current 
in heterodox Judaism, notably the Qumram community. Chapter 3 investigates 
in detail the strands of tradition relating to Simon Magus, and then discusses 
other systems with attitudes to the Jewish law akin to that of the Simonians. 
In chapter 4 Professor Grant tackles the systems of Saturninus and the Apocry- 
phon of John with an eye particularly to their relation to the Christian idea of 
salvation. In chapter 5 he considers the major systems of the second century, 
those of Marcion, Valentinus and Basilides. Finally, in chapter 6, he proceeds, 
in the light of the results so far obtained, to assess the relation of early Christianity 
to Gnosticism, going through the New Testament books to find traces of 
Gnostic ideas. 

All this makes a varied, exciting meal for the voracious reader, and Pro- 
fessor Grant seasons it with a vast array of learning in many fields lightly borne. 
The only pity is that so much is dealt with in so short a space that the reader is 
often faced with brilliant insights and guesses rather than sustained argument. 
If sometimes Professor Grant seems to overstate his case, the occasions when he 
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carries conviction are much more numerous. For example, he has disposed once 
for all of the idea that the great Gnostics of the second century, including 
Basilides himself, can be properly described as philosophers. The centre of their 
teaching almost always lies in a myth which they believe they have received 
by revelation. Again, he seems to have been successful in making sense of the 
complicated traditions about Simon. His discussion of the Gnostic elements in 
the New Testament also strikes one as balanced and sensible. 

In arguing his own thesis Professor Grant traces impressively the breakdown 
of apocalyptic hopes as a result of the disastrous events of the first and early 
second centuries. A drastic revision of people’s religious thinking, he is con- 
vinced, must have been called for in consequence, and it was there that Gnosti- 
cism stepped in to fill the vacuum. He is brilliantly ingenious at bringing out 
points of similarity between, for example, the sectarian apocalypticism of Qum- 
ran and Gnostic ideology, and he does seem to have proved satisfactorily that 
there was a close connexion between the rise of Gnosticism and the failure of 
apocalyptic. It is his exclusive concentration, however, on this aspect which is 
likely to leave some readers at any rate not altogether satisfied. In more than 
one passage he seems ready to admit the contribution made by other influences, 
Hellenistic and oriental, but his well-intentioned resolve to ignore them in this 
study inevitably means that the resulting picture is somewhat distorted. 

St. Epmunp HA tt, J. N. D. Ketty 
OxForD 


The Gnostic Problem: a Study of the Relations between Hellenistic Fudaism and the 
Gnostic Heresy. By R. McL. Wilson. Pp. xii+274. London: Mowbray, 1958. 
358- 

Dr. Wilson has previously published studies on subjects closely connected 
with the Gnostic problem. For those who are interested in this problem publi- 
cations from Dr. Wilson’s hand include his ‘Gnostic Origins’, Vigiliae Christianae, 
ix (1955); ‘Gnostic Origins Again’, Vig. Chr., xi (1957); “The New Testament 
in the Gnostic Gospel of Mary’, New Test. Studies, iii (1956-7) and his ‘Simon, 
Dositheus and the Dead Sea Scrolls’, in Zeitschrift fiir Relgions- und Geistesge- 
schichte, ix (1957). 

In the present study Dr. Wilson deals with the relations between Hellenistic 
Judaism and Gnostic heresy. The book is divided into eight chapters. The 
first chapter examines the Judaism of the Diaspora in relation to its contempor- 
ary environment. Dr. Wilson here concludes that what the Jew in the dispersion 
did was not so much to assimilate alien elements, but to present his own 
belief in the form which approached most closely to current ideas. The alle- 
gorical method of interpretation was in this way a great help for the Jews as 
we see it in the writings of Philo. In the next chapter, therefore, Dr. Wilson 
examines the methods of Alexandrian Judaism and of Philo, especially in rela- 
tion to Greek philosophy (Plato, the Stoics). At the end of the chapter Dr. 
Wilson sums up: ‘Philo and others used Greek terms and Greek ideas in pre- 
senting their faith to the world, but it was and remained Judaism. Throughout 
the history of the Diaspora the Jews accommodated their faith to current local 
views by emphasizing the similarities and neglecting the differences; some 
alien elements were assimilated, but they were transformed for the service of 
Judaism’ (48). 

It is a well-known fact that the modern term ‘Gnosticism’ is a very indefinite, 
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and often too-comprehensive, term. The difficulty in the use of this term is 
discussed by Dr. Wilson in the beginning of the following chapter (‘Gnosticism 
in New Testament Times’) where he finds it advisable to adopt a ‘narrower 
definition, recognizing the affinities with Gnosticism of such as Philo on the 
one hand, and Mandeism and Manicheism on the other, but reserving the 
term “Gnostic” with Dodd as “‘a label for a large and somewhat amorphous 
group of religious systems described by Irenaeus and Hippolytus in their works 
against Heresy, and similar systems known from other sources”’ (68). 

In chapter iv some of the earlier and in chapter v some of the later sects are 
examined, and, after discussing the use of certain technical terms in Christian 
and Gnostic documents, Dr. Wilson concludes that the Christians used the 
language of their neighbours, and translated their message into its terms, but 
their message itself did not owe its origin to that environment (108, 135-6). Thus 
the real heir of the methods of the Diaspora is the Church, as Dr. Wilson has 
already concluded in chapter ii (49). 

There follows a survey of The Apocryphon of John and The Gospel of Truth. 
Dr. Wilson here follows W. C. van Unnik who, from the content of The Gospel 
of Truth, has tried to show that the opening words of the text do not signify 
the true Gospel, i.e. true in distinction from and opposition to the orthodox 
Gospels. The arguments which van Unnik and Wilson have deduced from the 
text in favour of this conclusion seem to be right but the present reviewer would 
like to add that not only the content of the text supports this, but that philological 
reasons also make it clear that the opening words were not intended in the sense 
‘the true Gospel’, since the Coptic text here has not .a qualitative genitive. 
In Coptic a genitivus qualitatis is constructed with the genitive particle + rectum 
without article (cf. Steindorff, Lehrbuch der koptischen Grammatik, § 147-8 and 
Steindorff, Koptische Grammatik, § 165), but here we have the rectum with pre- 
ceding definite article (the text is: peuaggelion ntmée, i.e. def. article+regens + 
genitive particle+def. article+rectum. Cf. my Sandhedens Evangelium, Copen- 
hagen 1957, 43 and 78). 

In chapter vii comes an examination of the relation between Judaism and 
Gnosticism where Dr. Wilson examines the theory that Judaism was a contribu- 
tory source to the origin, rise and development of Gnosticism. Many references 
are here made to the preceding chapters as well as to new material. The 
conclusion seems to be that there was such a contribution which was not only 
direct but also in part indirect; to this is added that Gnosticism in several 
respects stands independent not only of Christianity but also of Judaism. 

Dr. Wilson’s book is characterised throughout by clear formulations of the 
problems, careful investigation and a balanced and cautious judgement. 
Many of the older points of view are discussed here and the many references 
to the work of other scholars show how well acquainted the author is with the 
very comprehensive literature about the Gnostics. The merit of Dr. Wilson’s 
book is two-fold: it gives a good survey of the results of former investigations 
and it gives a new, independent attempt to explore the special problem of the 
relations between Hellenistic Judaism and the Gnostic heresy. This seems to 
be the right method. If we are to progress further with the study of the Gnostic 
movements the way must first be to investigate the special problems discussed 
in this book. 

UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN, S@REN GIVERSEN 
DENMARK 
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The Church of Apostles and Martyrs. By H. Daniel-Rops. Translated from the 
French by Audrey Butler. Pp. xi+624 including 4 maps. London: Dent; 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1960. 45s. 

The work of M. Daniel-Rops is familiar to scholars in varying fields, and 
his completion of a history of the Church down to modern times was a feat 
which few would dare to emulate. There is sometimes an advantage when a 
work covering a wide subject is under the control of a single mind, if that mind 
be a master of primary sources and of the critical studies that concern these 
sources. 

This is a translation of the first volume. The theme of this volume is the 
superseding of the Empire by the Cross. This is shown, e.g. in the titles of several 
chapters: ‘Rome and the revolution of the Cross’, ‘A world about to be born, 
a world about to die’, ‘The Cross rises over the world’. And it is a tremendous 
theme which the author develops with unbounded enthusiasm and, from time 
to time, shrewd observations. Actually there is little in early Church history 
down to A.D. 395 that is omitted. But having said this, one must point out that 
M. Daniel-Rops’s handling of his material leaves much to be desired. The 
reader can gain little more than an inkling of the critical problems that attend 
the use of Acts and of the Epistles as historical sources for Ch. i (‘Salvation is to 
come from the Jews’), and Ch. ii (‘St. Paul’). When we reach the sub-apostolic 
period and the subsequent centuries, it would be a great advantage if the reader 
could be allowed to view the sources—and the problems of these—on which this 
confident narrative is based. Even when the sources appear to be quoted, the 
quotation may turn out to be a paraphrase, and not always accurate, e.g. of 
Tertullian, Apol., xl. 2 (172); similarly Tertullian, Apol., xxxvii. 4 appears in 
discrepant versions (201 and 335.) M. Daniel-Rops is constantly running 
ahead of what his sources tell him: in Italy ‘numerous groups of Christians’ 
met St. Paul (96). In the horrors of the persecution of A.p. 64, “the avenues 
were thinly dotted with a sorry crowd of bystanders’ (158). ‘Glabrio 
belonged to the Church . . . Flavius Clemens was undoubtedly a member of the 
sect’ (168): the latter ‘had been suspect for a long time on account of his “lack 
of enthusiasm” towards the official cult’ (169). All these statements may of 
course be true. 

So far, however, we may be said to be dealing with minutiae. Much more 
serious are failures in proportion, e.g. the second-century heretics get eight 
pages, the fourth-century popes like Damasus and Siricius are inadequately 
sketched—though the primacy is a subject of great importance to the author. 
A great deal of the story is handled superficially and this leads all too often to 
positive inaccuracy, e.g. the account of Pomponia Graecina does not represent 
accurately what Tacitus says (157), and an omission by the translator makes the 
representation more inaccurate. Saturninus, Proconsul of Africa (c. 180) is 
represented as inaugurating the Decian persecution (401); the Council of 
Cirta (A.D. 305) is called to discuss Caecilian’s election (312) (457). It is not from 
Eusebius, but from the Historia Augusta that the story comes of Alexander 
Severus having a statue of Christ in his oratory (373). 

M. Daniel-Rops has not been well served by this translation. Misprints 
abound: the transliteration of Classical names, through their French equiva- 
lents, produces odd results. One must concede that it is difficult to render 
M. Daniel-Rops’s rhetorical style, with its many exclamations and marks of 
interrogation, into idiomatic English. But actual mistranslations are all too 
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frequent; some of these are simply straightforward errors, others come from the 
translator’s obvious ignorance of the historical period. A few examples must 
suffice. Quotations from Holy Scripture are given in the Knox version, but in 
rendering Acts xix. 38 (115) for Il_y a des proconsuls, the text reads ‘we have two 
proconsuls’: p. 175, ‘two female slaves, who had been deaconesses’ (‘had been’ 
is not in the French): p. 176, ‘whenever they are denounced, and declare them- 
selves convinced of their errors’ (s’ils sont dénoncés et convaincus): p. 184, ‘He had 
already been very advanced in years’ (Jl_y avait bien des années): p. 201, ‘tribunes’ 
(les tribus): p. 485, ‘A bishop from Gothia established his see at Nicaea’ (siégeait 
a Nicée). Twice, Homéens is translated ‘Homoousians’ (478 and 493), which 
produces nonsense. These are only a few examples of the inadequacy of this 
version. There is a gem on p. 190, n. 2, “The Twelfth Roman Legion which was 
violated (isolée) in the midst of a desert’. 

It is hard to put too high a value on the services rendered to the study of 
early Church history by French scholars. But one cannot regard M. Daniel-Rops 
as belonging to that distinguished company. This is not a book to recommend 
to students, and it is a misnomer to call it, as the publishers do, ‘the great 
church history’. 

Downtnc COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE J. STEVENSON 


St. Ignatius and Christianity in Antioch. By Virginia Corwin. (Yale Publications in 
Religion, 1). Pp. xiv-+294 including 3 maps. New Haven: Yale University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1960. 40s. 

The importance of the Ignatian letters as letting some light into the ‘tunnel- 
period’ of early Church History cannot be gainsaid. Here, if only at one point 
and in a limited geographical area, the obscurity of the sub-Apostolic age is 
pierced. All the more valuable, therefore, is any fresh study of the documents 
serving to clarify the situation and define more exactly the theological concepts 
and intellectual background of their author. This is precisely what Miss Corwin 
attempts to do, with the assistance in particular of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
Nag-Hammadi texts and the Odes of Solomon. 

Miss Corwin begins with an account of the Sitz im Leben, and it is reasonable 
to conclude with her that Ignatius was removed from his see at a time when the 
Antiochene church was rent by internal dissension. But her speculations as 
to the identity of the opposing parties are by no means convincing. She distin- 
guishes a central group, a Docetic faction and a body of Judaisers. Her argu- 
ment for seeing three parties where most scholars have recognised only two, 
viz. the followers of Ignatius and the combined Docetic-Judaisers, is somewhat 
thin, and her key point that the Docetists rejected the Old Testament which the 
Judaisers accepted, on the grounds that the former are alone referred to as 
those who are not persuaded by ‘the Prophets nor the Law of Moses, nor the 
Gospel’ (Smyr., v. 1), rests upon uncertain exegesis—witness Lightfoot’s note 
ad loc.: ‘they professed the greatest respect for the Law and the Prophets, and 
yet they ignored the testimony borne by them to Christ’s passion . . . notwith- 
standing the clear revelation of the Gospel.’ The further identification of the 
Judaisers with refugees from Qumran, and thereafter their designation as. 
Essene-Christians, is a piece of guess-work which it is as impossible to refute as 
it is to substantiate. 

In her second section, which is an outline of Ignatius’s theology, Miss 
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Corwin shows herself mistress of her material and makes a strong case against 
the Religionsgeschichtlicheschule, represented by Schlier and Bartsch, to the effect 
that Gnostic influence on Ignatius was very slight indeed. Using Ignatius to 
interpret Ignatius and contrasting his thought with such writings as the 
Gospel of Truth, she shows that to find allusions to the descending and ascending 
redeemer of Gnosticism is to read that belief into and not out of the letters. 

Less convincing is Miss Corwin’s treatment of Ignatius’s eschatology. It 
would be difficult to substantiate her reference to his ‘abandonment of the notion 
of the second coming’ in view of his exhortation in Polycarp (iii): ‘Await Him 
that is above every season, the Eternal, the Invisible, who became visible 
for our sake.’ Moreover, she tends to regard eschatology as an appendage, 
as was once the case in New Testament studies, and fails to consider how far 
it is basic. Inaugurated eschatology could scarcely find more complete expression 
than in Eph. xix: ‘From that time forward every sorcery and every spell was 
dissolved, the ignorance of wickedness vanished away, the ancient kingdom was 
pulled down, when God appeared in the likeness of man unto newness of ever- 
lasting life.’ The implications of this for Christian living, which is the subject 
of the third and final section, are not fully appreciated. 

This, however, is a valuable book; but not even its writer would contend 
that it is the final word. Much may well remain to be said when the full range 
of the Nag-Hammadi texts is made available for comparative study. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM J. G. Davies 


Antioche paienne et chrétienne: Libanius, Chrysostome et les moines de Syrie. By A. J. 
Festugiére, O.P. (Bibliothéque des Ecoles frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 
194). Pp. 540+3 plates. Paris: E. de Boccard, 1959. n.p. 

Here an acknowledged master sets out to give us, by the example of the 
city of Antioch, a picture of the transition from paganism to Christianity in the 
Greek world of the fourth and fifth centuries. Finding the subject too wide, and 
not wishing to repeat work already done by others, he has narrowed his topic 
more or less to education, where the works of Libanius on the pagan side, of 
Chrysostom on the Christian, help us to a vivid view of fourth-century life in 
that great city; while the monasticism in which Chrysostom sought the answer 
to its problems, and which marks most clearly the Christian revolution, occupies 
the second part of the book, with Theodoret for our principal guide, and Symeon 
the Stylite for the central figure. In this latter part, we move on to the fifth 
century, and the scene shifts from Antioch itself to the background against 
which its Christian life has to be seen, even as Mount Silpius with its monastic 
caves forms a kind of chair-back to the city which lies between it and the Orontes. 
Symeon’s pillar was over forty miles away: but it was to Antioch that his body 
was brought for burial. 

The author’s method is to let his sources speak for themselves as far as 
possible, in summaries or in direct translation. The geographical setting is 
first given by a translation of the relevant parts of Libanius’s ’Avrioyixds Adyos 
with an archeological commentary by Prof. Roland Martin. There follows, 
equally necessary to our picture, the apostate Julian’s disgruntled view (in the 
Misopogon) of the city from which he had hoped so much. Then come two long 
chapters in which the picture of Libanius as an educator, and of specimens of 
his pupils, is built up effectively. The next gives us Chrysostom’s conception of 
the réle of the monasteries in education—though actually a quarter of this chap- 
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ter is occupied with Libanius’s answer to the same problem of the moral dangers 
for youth in a great and pleasure-loving city. Chrysostom is found too uncompro- 
mising in his (and Jerome’s) rejection of the world and the flesh, and the con- 
clusion is reached, ‘Il faudra attendre le sage monachisme occidental, et les 
écoles du Moyen Age pour que le voeu de Chrysostome se réalise sous une forme 
raisonnable’ (210). The last chapter of the first part, on ‘Paideia grecque et 
Education chrétienne’, is largely a Christian defence of pagan education, con- 
cluding that in any case the Dark Ages killed the old pagan classical culture, 
and that when the study of the ancients returned, its sting was drawn, and it 
could safely become ‘bien commun de |’Occident. II est enracinée en nous 4 
Pégal du christianisme’ (240). A writer from a Byzantine view-point would 
give a somewhat different turn to both these chapters! 

The second part of the book begins by sorting out for us Theodoret’s 
evidence on the monasticism of North Syria, both anchoretic and coenobitic, 
both in its fourth-century origins (it was quite independent of Egypt) and in 
Theodoret’s own time. We return for a chapter to Chrysostom’s picture of the 
monasteries. Then over fifty pages are given to Symeon the Stylite—an analysis 
of the main sources, and some discussion of their value, finishing with a trans- 
lation of Theodoret’s chapter on the Saint. 

After a short general concluding chapter, there are extensive additional 
notes, and appendices give translations of a number of illustrative works of 
Libanius, and of Antony’s Greek Life of Symeon. 

A master of Libanius, Festugiére seems less at home as he moves away from 
the world of classical culture. To that world Theodoret in his writings still 
belongs, and the language of his Religiosa Historia was learnt in the schools of 
rhetoric. His use of ¢iAogodia therein as the equivalent of ‘vie monastique’ 
(388, n. 2) does not mean that in the speech of his time it was accepted as a 
synonym. This use is found in Eusebius, but is absent from the Egyptian 
monastic sources, and from St. Basil. It is a literary device, and should be re- 
tained in translation. Syrian monks of Theodoret’s time did not think or speak 
of themselves as philosophers, or of their monasteries as dpovrvarjpux. When we 
come to Antony’s Greek Life of St. Symeon, Festugiére again and again seems 
to miss the nuances of the later Greek idiom, and adopt the less acceptable 
text or interpretation. And in spite of the validity of some of his criticisms of 
P. Peeters, he has not really succeeded in proving the historicity, as against the 
Syriac, of the Greek account of Symeon’s death and burial. The detail and the 
consistent dating of the Syriac account, written less than fifteen years after 
the event, is surely to be accepted, notwithstanding the impression of greater 
‘naturalness’ claimed at this point for the Greek, which is admitted to be 
elsewhere highly ‘hagiographical’. 

In discussion of the purpose of certain blocks of building in surviving ruins, 
Festugiére assumes too easily from the ‘contemplative’ character of Syrian 
monks that even in coenobia they must at least have slept in separate cubicles. 
The Tabennesiotes, in spite of their earliest rule, seem from Palladius to have been 
sleeping three to a cell by the end of the fourth century: and this is supported 
by the three beds to a cell found in the monastery of St. Symeon at Assouan. 
Theodoret’s account (Rel. Hist., v. 1353BC) of Publius’s suppression of separate 
cells (oixicxor) in favour of a single xaraydyiov seems to imply a completely 
communal existence: and the seeking of solitude ‘under the shadow of a tree or 
by a rock’ (ibid., iv. 1344B) suggests that the monks had not in this case separate 
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cells to retire to. Even in the West, were the dorters of the earliest Cistercian 
monasteries divided into cubicles ? 

When Festugiére speaks of Greek culture as rooted in us equally with 
Christianity, and of every great town as essentially pagan (406), should we be 
able to follow him quite without reserve? And is it significant that, on the other 
side, our author writes off the asceticism inculated by Chrysostom and Jerome 
and carried to its fearful extremes by the heroes of the Religiosa Historia, 
with the unqualified assertion, “Toute la spiritualité de ce temps est fonciére- 
ment dualiste. C’est la un fait indéniable’ (307) ? What, then, of the devotion, 
among these very ascetics, to the bones of the Saints, asserted by Theodoret 
and attested by archaeological discovery ? And what of Theodoret’s statement 
(Rel. Hist., iv. 1344B) that Marcian ‘tév rod cwparos popiwy Exaorov Tiv apeThv 
e€erraidevaev’? 

With his wide view and deep knowledge, Festugiére seems sometimes a 
little impatient of detail. There appear to be slips in the transposition of dates 
from the Seleucid and Antiochene eras (366). The great earthquake of May 
526 is casually dated a.p. 525 (10). False accents are unexpectedly common. 
Moreover, although life may indeed be too short for a complete bibliography, 
it would be convenient at least to have somewhere a full table of books actually 
quoted (including the author’s own numerous works) : and, with all the classified 
tables and indices at the end of the book, we miss a simple alphabetical general 
index. 

Upton REcrTory, Derwas J. CHITTY 
Dipcot, Berks. 


Literary Critical and Historical Studies in Ephrem the Syrian. By Arthur Vé6débus. 
(Papers of the Estonian Theological Society in Exile, 10). Pp. 146. Stock- 


holm: ETSE, 1958. $3.50. 

This short work and a number of others published by the author since his 
escape from his home-country are by-products of his immense labours towards 
a ‘History of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient’, of which the first volume (five 
in all are promised) has already appeared at Louvain.! A study of St. Ephrem 
is one of the first essentials for such a work; and here we have a summary critical 
appraisal of ‘those texts of Ephrem which have historical significance’, first in 
regard to his life, and then in regard to his place in the development of Christian 
asceticism. As an instance of the kind of research on which the work is based— 
on p. 120, eight minor unpublished works of the Saint are shortly described: 
the footnotes are occupied in giving their provenance from eighteen MSS., 
spread over eight libraries from Oxford to Sinai. 

For Ephrem’s earlier life, indications in his own works which would make 
him of Christian parentage are accepted against the Syriac and other Lives, 
which are shown to be of secondary character. Such of his ascetic writings as 
can be dated belong to his last years, when he was living as a refugee in or near 
Edessa after the surrender of Nisibis to the Persians in a.p. 363. The Lives would 
place his entry into the monastic life in this period. But it is more probable that 
his asceticism goes back to his earlier years in Nisibis. We may note (what 
V6ébus argues strongly elsewhere) that this Mesopotamian and Syrian asceti- 
cism appears in its origins to be quite independent of Egypt. St. Ephrem’s outlook 
belongs to the early, anchoretic stage, but he gives us indications that in and 


1 Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, vol. 184: Subsidia, tomus 14, 1958. 
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about Edessa coenobitic development had already begun. When coenobitic 
life did establish itself in Syria, it usually remained subordinate—‘a preparatory 
institute for the higher monastic level’. But Véébus is wrong if he supposes that 
Syria was unique in this. In Egypt and Palestine also, the coenobium tended to be 
ancillary to the anchoretic goal. The Pachomian and Basilian principle, which 
made coenobitism a distinct, if not a higher, vocation, persisted in certain com- 
munities but never predominated in the East. 

He suffers from a somewhat external view of physical asceticism, assuming 
that the stress in Ephrem on fasts, vigils, etc., implies a negative attitude to the 
body as evil. Actually, this very Pauline rigorism is in no way inconsistent 
with the many passages (e.g. Carmina Nisibena, xlii-li) where St. Ephrem urges 
against the heretics that both soul and body are made for the resurrection, 
strongly supporting (op. cit., xlii and xliii) that cult of saints’ bones the rapid 
spread of which in Syria, not least in monastic circles (see Theodoret’s Religiosa 
Historia, passim), was clearly part of the war against Manichaean dualism. 

Likewise he shows a somewhat external view of Church Order when he 
quotes (50, n. 3), as attestation by the Saint to his ordination as deacon, his 
statement that he had received ‘the staff of the pastors’-—which was certainly 
never a mark of the deacon’s office. 

If on points like these Dr. V66bus reads too much into his evidence, there are 
times when he seems not to make full use of it. He is, after all, covering a vast 
and little-explored field, and it is not surprising if he does not appear always to 
have co-ordinated the knowledge he has gathered. Thus he quotes (30-1) part 
of a passage from the Vita for evidence that ‘this section was taken from the 
legends of Ja‘q6b of Nisibis’, and he refers (36) to the occurrence of the same story 
in the Syriac translation of Theodoret’s accounts of James of Nisibis (Rel. Hist., 
i: P.G. Ixxxii. 1293A-1304A, and Eccl. Hist., ii. 26: ibid., 1077B-1080B) of 
which a text is published in Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, iv. 262-73. 
But he has not observed, or has omitted to tell us, that this is itself the source 
from which the relevant section of the Vita and that which precedes it (cc. 5-6 
in Lamy’s edition, S. Ephraemi Hymni et Sermonees, ii. 15-20) have been extracted 
bodily, with some slight adaptations to bring St. Ephrem into the centre of the 
picture. 

But, whatever criticisms may be made, and though Véébus’s arguments 
may not always be conclusive, his intuitive judgments, behind which we feel a 
great width of absorbed knowledge, always command our respect. He has not 
said the last word: but he has set us on the path, at last, towards a sound historical 
appreciation of Ephrem and of Syrian monasticism. 

References are not always given accurately or with sufficient clarity.? 
And in spite of the Rev. W. Freitag’s assistance in correcting the English, 
errors of idiom, grammar, or spelling, remain on almost every page. 

Upton REcTory, Derwas J. Cutty 
Dipcor, Berks. 


1 The fact that St. James of Nisibis was actually dead twelve years before the siege 
(A.D. 350) which was ended by his cursing the Persians from the wall, can be explained in a 
manner thoroughly in keeping with what we know of St. Ephrem: it was the saint’s bones, 
not the living bishop, whom Ephrem invoked to bring a plague of gnats upon the enemy. 

2 Roman numerals, in particular, are a source of error. And for Bickell’s edition of 
Carmina Nisibena, the pagination quoted is sometimes that of the Syriac text, sometimes 
that of the Latin version, without indication: while for this reviewer, at least, a repeated 
reference (77, n. 5; 192, n. 3) to ‘p. 7, 16’ of this work, retains its secret. 
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Das Zeitalter Fustinians, Band I. By Berthold Rubin. Pp. xvi+540+ 16 plates+ 
11 maps. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1960. DM. 48.00. 

This is the first volume of a work eventually to embrace four volumes. It 
is very difficult, if not impossible, to make any general assessment of a work 
of which only a quarter so far exists. But so much can be said in confidence: the 
author who has caused some stir by his ‘Prokopios’ in Pauly-Wissowa, is quali- 
fied as few others could be to undertake a work of such large dimensions. Al- 
though no doubt whatsoever can arise about his mastery of the subject, one 
may well draw attention to two features which have grated on the ears of at 
least this reviewer. The presentation—and this is said with the utmost respect— 
is far too diffuse, bordering as it sometimes does on novelistic writing: the author 
is apparently aware of this feature, for in the preface he justifies this, as he calls 
it, ‘kiinstlerische Belebung des Stoffs’ which stems from the ‘Glut der Durch- 
dringung’; the drawback of this prolix presentation is a certain looseness in 
construction and argument, and the effect may well be the opposite of what 
the author intended. The second feature is the intrusion of a quite unnecessary 
amount of observations tied in space and time which may be quite interesting in 
themselves, but which are distracting and tend to obscure rather than to clarify. 
I do not think one could subscribe to Professor Rubin’s plea that the most 
recent period provides a ‘heuristic’ means for the understanding of the sixth 
century. 

Nevertheless, these are merely grievances concerning external matters. 
For the perusal of this volume shows the depth and width of the author’s know- 
ledge of the sources and of the secondary material, knowledge that he has 
accumulated in a quarter of a century’s intensive study of the subject. The 
backbone of this volume concerns the political ideology of Justinian, preceded 
by two lengthy chapters on the historical background and the personalities 
of the imperial couple (79-121), and succeeded by a chapter on Justinian’s 
policy and warfare in the East (245-366). Mr. Rubin deserves nothing but the 
highest praise for the convincing and penetrating analysis of Justinian’s ideo- 
logy: this is here shown to consist of the apotheotic combination of Christianity 
and the Roman tradition. In view of the rather suspect theses recently 
ventilated by a small, but somewhat vociferous minority, it is most gratifying 
to have Justinian’s programme here depicted in its correct historical and ideo- 
logical setting. Since he has an enviable command of the sources—legal, histori- 
cal, propagandist, etc.—his view of the regal-sacerdotal theme pursued and 
applied by Justinian is wholly convincing. Justinian’s policy, be it internal or 
external, is indeed accessible to understanding, but only under the presupposi- 
tion of his basic assumptions. Byzantine opposition clearly never arose to attack 
the bases of his programme, but merely harped at the personalities as its bearers 
—a highly significant reflexion on the intellectual calibre of the critics of this 
extraordinarily gifted peasant. As was to be expected, the long chapters on 
Prokopios, particularly his secret history, are among the best in the volume. 
Some of the footnotes—there are no less than 1,222—are in fact proper articles, 
such as 408 ff., n. 344, on the religious background of the publication of im- 
perial laws, with numerous rectifications about the date of the Novellae (4.15 ff.) ; 
or 441 ff. n. 446, on the mythos of the antichrist in the sixth century, etc., 
whilst in others the secondary literature is critically analysed. Of course, very 


1Jt may be that H. G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich 
(Munich 1959) was too late to be used here, but where are Ant. Michel’s highly instruc- 
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many points would invite discussion, but this must be left till the whole work is 
completed. 

May one express the hope that in the subsequent volumes it will be possible 
to have the footnotes printed on the text page (and only the long ones at the 
end) and that there will be an Index? 

Trinity COLLEGE, WALTER ULLMANN 
CAMBRIDGE 


Die Rechtsquellen des Kantons Graubiinden: Lex Romana Curiensis. Edited by Elisa- 
beth Meyer-Marthaler. (Sammlung Schweizerischer Rechtsquellen, xv). 
Pp. Ix+722. Aarau: H. R. Sauerlander, 1959. Swiss Frs. 70.00 (bound), 
Swiss Frs. 55.00 (stitched). 

Many ecclesiastical historians may not be familiar with the Lex Romana 
Curiensis, and may regard the publication here to be announced as of mainly 
local interest. This would be a great pity, for this shortened version of the 
Breviarium Alaricianum provides a most significant illustration for the famous 
old adage: Ecclesia vivit lege Romana, the applicability of which, from the 
geographical as well as from the historical point of view, deserves a detailed investi- 
gation. For it clashes significantly with the autonomous law of the papal decre- 
tals, the codifications of Gratian and his successors, and in a sense even with the 
canon law contained in Julian’s Latin version of Justinian’s Novellae, which 
maintained its authority even in the reformed Churches of sixteenth-century 
Germany. 

It appears that the validity of the Breviarium Alaricianum (B.A.) or Lex 
Romana Visigothorum, which we now know to have been hastily compiled in 
order to satisfy St. Caesarius of Arles, and probably under his supervision, 
derived from that strong spiritual movement commonly described as Romanitas, 
which the senatorial families in Southern Gaul had instilled into the Romanised 
inhabitants of those parts, and which makes its appearance already in Ambrosi- 
aster. For the political power of the Visigoths collapsed almost immediately 
after the publication of the B.A., yet the law-book itself stayed with the non- 
Frankish inhabitants of Gaul for several centuries; and this was the Church’s 
Lex Romana. Its power of resistance is underlined by the fact that it was re-edited 
and brought up to date in the various kingdoms of the Franks more than once 
by private—certainly ecclesiastically inspired—efforts. Of these re-editions of a 
law-book which lived solely upon the glory of the Roman name, the Curiensts 
is the last as well as the most important because of its innovations, its language, 
and the sway it held over the Church in Rhaetia and Northern Italy. 

The present edition is meant to replace the nineteenth-century edition by 
Canciani in Barbarorum Leges antiquea, iv, which I have never seen, and promises 
to become just as rare within a short time, as the number of copies printed is 
limited to 260, which seems a pity. The purpose of the publication, which is 
partly to save the evidence still extant after the loss of the very important MSS. 
Leipzig 3493 and 3494, is stultified by such meanness on the part of the pub- 
lisher. Whilst nineteenth-century scholars preferred the Leipzig MSS. the new 


tive studies on the Kaisermacht in der Ostkirche or the works of C. Toumanoff? For the 
historical background cf. also H. Berkhof, Kaiser und Kirche: eine Untersuchung der Entste- 
hung der byzantin. und theokratischen Staatsauffassung im 4. Jahrhundert (Ziirich 1947) and 
L. Cerfaux & J. Tondriau, Le culte des souverains dans la civilisation Gréco-Romaine (Paris- 
Tournai 1957). A. H. M. Jones in Harvard Theol. Rev., xlvi (1953) might perhaps have 
proved helpful at 130, n. 240. 
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edition had to be based upon the only other complete MS. still in existence, 
St. Gaul 722; but the editor gives material reasons as well why this MS. should 
be preferred. Of these the argument from language seems the strongest. Whoever 
has taken an interest in the earlier collection of formularies, those originating 
from the Merovingian period, or even in Gregory of Tours, will find similarities 
with the Latin of Codex Sangallensis, whilst the quotations from the Leipzig MS. 
seem to echo the ‘reformed’ Carolingian speech. The linguistic argument also 
provides for a pre-Carolingian date, which is supported by the date of the MS. 
(early ninth century); but it may be doubted whether the editor’s suggestion: 
The beginning of the eighth century, will prevail over Zeumer’s and Brunner’s 
middle of the eighth century. 

The edition, which confronts the B.A. with the Curiensis on opposite pages, 
comes up to very high standards of accuracy, and scholars studying the Frankish 
Church—and indeed the early European middle ages in general—are well- 
advised to secure a copy, if so be that the book is still in stock. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER ARNOLD EHRHARDT 


Le Pénitentiel de saint Colomban. Edited by Dom Jean Laporte. (Monumenta 
Christiana Selecta, IV, 228). Pp. 112. Tournai: Desclée, 1960, n.p. 

Dom Jean Laporte’s study and edition of the Penitential of St. Columban 
might be regarded as a work of supererogation, appearing as it does within a 
short time of Rev. G. S. M. Walker’s Sancti Columbani Opera. This new book, 
however, briefand concise as it is, makes a genuine contribution toour understand- 
ing of the subject, for Dom Laporte gives a much more precise and detailed 
discussion of the text than Dr. Walker was able to do within the compass of a 
general volume, and his edition distinguishes at a glance what he considers to 
be the original work from the additions, clearly indicating the Pentiential’s 
quotations by different type. 

Previously the Penitential had been divided into two parts, an arrangement 
which Dr. Walker followed even while he denied the older view that the first 
part was a later compilation and not the work of Columban. Dom Laporte 
prints the text continuously in 44 chapters, claiming that the original Penitential, 
which he defines as chapters 1-9, 15-37, forms a coherent whole. It falls into 
three sections, which relate to the major sins of monks, the sins of clerics and 
the sins of laymen, and, as Dom Laporte maintains, it was probably written 
before Columban came to Gaul. Chapters 10-14, 38-44 and the rubrics were 
added in Gaul, probably early in the seventh century, by Columban himself 
or by his successors. 

The ‘original’ section is very heavily indebted to insular penitential writers. 
The Pentitential contains thirty-four citations from Finnian (whom Dom 
Laporte assumes to have been Finnian of Clonard), four or five from the 
Praefatio Gildae (quoted in Wasserschleben’s edition, instead of in the better 
edition of W. H. Davies, Papers of the British School at Rome, xv. 1939, 42-8), 
three from the canons of the Synod of Lucus Victoriae, two from the Synod of 
Llanddewi-Brefi (i.e., Synodus Aquilonalis Britanniae) and two from St. David. 
It is possible that the text of Finnian used by Columban was an earlier recension 
than the one known to us. The early insular context of chapters 1-9, 15-37, 
combined with its rational coherence, are Dom Laporte’s main evidence for 
arguing that this is the original core. 

Canons 10-13, on the minor sins of monks, have been excerpted from 
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Columban’s own Regula Coenobialis II and added to the original section. Chapter 
14 bridges the two sections, on monks and clerics, with a little homily on the 
need to apply different cures to different wounds of the soul, a passage remini- 
scent of Cassian and Caesarius, and closely paralleled by another penitential, 
Excarpsus Cummeani, which Dom Laporte is inclined to date to the beginning of 
the seventh century, about half a century earlier than is generally accepted. 
Chapters 38-9 deal with pagan practices and with the heresy of the Bonosians, 
a Visigothic sect which had a foothold in Burgundy in the early seventh century: 
these two chapters definitely point to Luxeuil. The five final canons are a 
miscellaneous collection added for the use of monks. 

The critical study outlined above is the chief, and by far the best, part of the 
book. Dom Laporte glides rapidly over the very difficult problem of the practice 
of Columban penance. The reader is left wondering: were these heavy sentences 
regularly put into practice? Could the confessor possibly supervise some of the 
long penances imposed on his lay penitents? How do the penances compare 
with the sentences of the different secular law codes? But such general questions 
perhaps lie outside the scope of Dom Laporte’s enquiry. He concludes with a 
restatement of the impact of Irish penance on the Continent. Gaul in Colum- 
ban’s time knew only public penance as an official institution, though private 
confession and absolution were practised at a cleric’s discretion, without formal 
regulation. Irish practice provided for private confession along with the disci- 
pline of serious penance, and between the seventh and tenth centuries the 
handbook of Columban directly inspired a number of continental penitentials. 

NEWNHAM COLLEGE, KATHLEEN HUGHES 
CAMBRIDGE 


Alcuin and Charlemagne: studies in Carolingian History and Literature. By Luitpold 


Wallach. (Cornell Studies in Classical Philology, xxxii). Pp. x+ 326. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1959. $6.50. 

This is a book of severe and careful scholarship, whose aim is to establish 
Alcuin’s authorship, or literary connexion with, certain works long regarded as 
his. The criterion used to arrive at certainty is identity of diction in the works 
investigated with works certainly Alcuin’s. The comparison made is exhaustive 
and the documentation meticulous. The study deals with the diplomatic of 
letters and charters: epigraphy: patristic theology and canon law as known to 
Alcuin: the law of the Franks: and a general assessment of the work of modern 
scholars in fields that affect Alcuin, his writings and his political influence. 

While some historians would be slow to accept identity of diction and 
similarity of phraseology as proof of authorship in other cases where it has been 
used (identity of phrases from the works of such writers as Gregory the Great 
or Isidore of Seville need not prove anything but that many scholars used their 
works and made unacknowledged quotations); here, the time interval is 
so short between the acknowledged works of Alcuin and those doubtfully 
attributed to him, and the identities of phrase are so many, that Dr. Wallach’s 
conclusions are likely to be accepted. His work throws light on Carolingian 
scholarship and Alcuin’s guidance of Charlemagne’s ecclesiastical policy. 

Alcuin’s treatise on Rhetoric, which Dr. Wallach accepts as written between 
800 and 804, is a treatise on government, the earliest medieval ‘speculum 
principis’. Alcuin accepts the definition of rhetoric as the art of ‘bene dicendi in 
civilibus questionibus’. He borrows from Augustine the ideal of the Christian 
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emperor and applies it to Charlemagne, arriving at a kind of apotheosis of the 
Frankish king and the Roman emperor. Alcuin intended the Rhetoric to be 
used for practical purposes, as is shown by his reinterpretation of the Ciceronian 
doctrine of customary law. 

Alcuin’s quarrel with Charlemagne over the Law of Sanctuary is interesting. 
The evidence consists of twelve documents, mainly letters, some of them extant 
and some only known by reference in other correspondence. A cleric condemned 
by Theodulph of Orléans escaped and took sanctuary in the basilica of St. Martin 
of Tours, whose ‘fratres’ took up a menacing attitude when ordered by Charle- 
magne to give him up to Theodulph’s men. Alcuin supported the ‘fratres’, 
even against Charlemagne, basing his opposition on the canons of certain 
councils about sanctuary. Dr. Wallach’s discussion is of interest with regard to 
the right of sanctuary in Anglo-Saxon law (ciricfrith), where the enactments made 
about it must be due ultimately to notarial knowledge of canon law: cf., in 
Attenborough’s edition, Alfred 2. § 5 preamble, and 42. § 2. 

With regard to official Carolingian documents, Alcuin’s authorship of 
Charlemagne’s Letter to Elipandus in the Adoptionist controversy is to be 
accepted, and his general editing of the synodical declaration of the Frankish 
clergy at Frankfort, 794, against image worship; their condemnation of Adop- 
tionism he wrote himself. The Libri Carolini, condemning image-worship, were 
never published officially, and it is unlikely that they were ever submitted for 
endorsement to any Frankish synod: Alcuin seems to have put the treatise in its 
final form after discussion by theologians in Charlemagne’s presence. 

Alcuinian authorship is also proved for Charlemagne’s missive to abbot 
Baugulf of Fulda, De litteris colendis. Dr. Wallach explains the command that 
abbot Baugulf should see that Charlemagne’s orders were put into force by the 
bishops within his orbit of influence, by showing Fulda’s commanding position 


in the eastern parts of Charles’s empire: but to the notarial mind an imperial 
commission needed no justification. 
196, CLARENCE GATE GARDENS, M. DEANESLY 
LONDON, N.W.I. 


Ancrene Wisse, Parts Six and Seven. Edited by Geoffrey Shepherd. (Nelson’s 
Medieval and Renaissance Library). Pp. lxxiv+116. London and Edin- 
burgh: Thomas Nelson, 1959. 12s. 6d. 

The title Ancrene Wisse (‘Anchorites’ Guide’) is used by scholars to particular- 
ise one of the earliest English revisions (in Corpus Christi College Cambridge 
MS. 402) of the well-known Ancrene Riwle. This book, translated, copied and 
adapted down into Tudor times, was written in Middle English by an anony- 
mous cleric, about the year 1200, at the request of three women recluses or 
anchoresses who had already shut themselves up for life, to whom he acted as 
spiritual director, and to whom he addressed this ‘lengthy exhortation to a life 
of prayer, privation, self-inflicted pain, self-analysis and longing’. The differences 
introduced by the reviser are of little importance here, and the term ‘Rule’ 
will be used to denote the work. Mr. Shepherd’s valuable edition, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Glossary, Bibliography and Index of Proper Names (which 
includes those appearing in the Introduction and the Notes), of Part 6 of the 
Rule (on Penance, a general account of the essential character of the anchorite 
life) and Part 7 (on Love, a statement of its aspirations and final end)—two 
sections of the Ancrene Wisse version which have not previously been edited in 
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full, or even printed hitherto from this text—will be warmly welcomed. An 
Appendix is added containing a translation of St. Bernard’s Seventh Sermon in 
Lent, closely followed in Part 6 of the Rule. A good Modern English rendering 
has recently been printed by Miss M. B. Salu (London 1955). 

On the authorship and localisation of the Rule Mr. Shepherd has no new 
theories to propound. A large part of his admirable introduction is devoted to a 
sympathetic and penetrating analysis of the assumptions about the spiritual 
and eremitical life which lie at the base of the book. What is new is the invalu- 
able demonstration, in the notes, of the various ways in which the Rule 
represents the devotional and homiletic interests of its time, so that ‘there is 
scarcely a turn of thought which cannot be closely paralleled in books with 
which its author may well have been acquainted’. To works already known to 
be contained within this category (the Scriptures, the Lives of the Fathers, the 
writings of St. Augustine, St. Gregory, Ailred of Rievaulx, Bernard of Clairvaux 
and his disciples) the editor now adds the works of such men as Adam the Scot, 
Peter of Blois and ‘a number of Masters of the University of Paris’ (xxii). In 
this respect the editor carries still further (xxix) the suggestion made by Dr. 
C. H. Talbot (Neophilologus, x1 (1956), 50) that the author of the Rule ‘was, 
at least, a man to whom the schools of Paris, and their productions, were not 
unfamiliar’. Of equal importance in another direction is Mr. Shepherd’s 
demonstration, on a scale not previously attempted, that the supposed simplicity 
and naivety of the author’s style, is in fact the simplicity of extreme sophistication 
and that its structure is highly artificial. All future criticism and appraisal of 
the Rule and of its author will necessarily be affected by the considerations and 
conclusions set out in this important book. 

80, Crecit Park, F. E. HARMER 
PINNER, MIDDLESEX 


York Minster Fasti: being Notes on the Dignitaries, Archdeacons and Prebendaries in 
the Church of York prior to the year 1307. Edited by Sir Charles Travis 
Clay. Vol. I (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Series, cxxiii). 
Pp. xx + 117.1958. Vol. II (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record Series, 
cxxiv). Pp. xx+198+1 map. 1959. Leeds: Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society. n.p. 

Sir Charles Clay’s two volumes which seem to follow logically upon his 
papers in the Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, xxxiv-xxxvi, break new ground in 
the history of secular chapters. It is true that Mr. Rich Jones attempted a not 
dissimilar task (beyond 1307) for the church of Salisbury and there have been 
analyses of chapters such as that of the late Professor Hamilton Thompson for 
Lincoln (1424) and, lately, of Mrs. Jenkins (unprinted) for Lichfield in the 
fourteenth century. The material, where it exists, is abundant. Great collections 
like the Registrum Antiquissimum and cartularies like those of the cathedrals of 
Chichester and Winchester or the ‘Liber L’ of St. Paul’s exist to point the way. Yet 
the development and growth of the early prebendal system still needs its historian. 
His existence for York has long been a matter for congratulation, and we now 
realise it to the full. 

Sir Charles Clay’s task has involved him in a close study of Cotton MS. 
Claudius B.III, a composite MS. containing material relating to the possessions 
of the church of St. Peter at York. Some of the documents, as the table shows, 
have been printed in other places, particularly in the Early Yorkshire Charters. An 
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elaborate analysis of fols. 1-197” reveals the different editors who have used it, 
particularly canon Raine, for (among other things) his edition of archbishop 
Gray’s Register. Here it has supplied the charters relating to grants of prebends 
to York, now printed in the first volume, and the deeds relative to them which 
are to be found at the end of the second, with a good deal of additional material, 
(e.g. ii. 146-8), the confirmation by archbishop Eudes Rigaud of the ordination 
by archbishop Sewal de Bovill of vicarages in the churches held by the chapter 
of Rouen in the diocese of York, where there are most interesting clauses insti- 
tuting a confraternity between the secular cathedrals of Rouen and York 
( fraternitatis et societatis perpetue fedus de cetero contrahatur). Rouen lost these 
Nottinghamshire churches which had close connexion with the royal free chapel in 
Tickhill castle, founded by Henry II’s queen Eleanor, in 1315. The editor’s notes 
on these charters throw much light on this thirteenth-century Yorkshire world 
of donations and endowments and upon families like those of the Mowbrays, 
the Kymes or the Darels. 

The list of dignitaries (vol. i) collects biographical information for many 
leading figures of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This shows the dignities 
as rungs on the ladder of promotion and, the deanery apart, makes clear the 
high value, both financially and in prestige, of the chancellorship and treasurer- 
ship. The latter reveals a list of foreign provisors which indicates the close 
connexion of the treasureship with the Roman families and the Holy See. The 
names of Colonna and Gaetani occur, while the chancellorship seems to have 
been confined more to the Englishmen: academics like Master John Blund, the 
distinguished Oxford teacher of the early thirteenth century, or Thomas de 
Wakefield, Master in Theology, are found. But the foreign provisor filled the 
archdeaconries as well. In the archdeaconry of Cleveland, Master Rufinus 
Tonego (1263-7); in the East Riding, Bertrand de Fargis (1308); and in Rich- 
mond, cardinal Francesco Gaetani the elder, make their appearance. The 
period 1250-1310 seems the heyday of the foreigner, but nobilitas generis out- 
weighed local or national considerations and if there was blood relationship 
on this side all the better. Among the archdeacons of Richmond was Gerard 
de Vuippens, who was a younger son of Ulrich lord of Vuippens in the Canton of 
Fribourg by his second wife Agnes de Granson, and had as his uncle Odo de 
Granson (Grandison), of the family which came from the lake of Neuchatel. 

The second volume on the prebends traces the individual holders and again 
bears out, in the later part of the period, the pressure from the Curia. North 
Newbald is particularly strong in its distinguished foreigners from the time of 
Master Stephano da Fossa-Nuova (1213-14) to Pandolfo Savelli (1290). In 
some cases there were conflicts. At Stillington the king granted the prebend to 
one of his clerks, Master John Busshe, by reason of the voidance (13 April 
1300), but on g July the archbishop issued a mandate for the admission of 
Francesco Gaetani, and a celebrated case arose when the archbishop pleaded 
papal collation and the King’s Bench refused to allow this defence. Although 
Busshe was cited to Rome on three occasions he was not permitted to leave the 
country, but eventually (22 July 1311) he was removed. The detailed story of the 
prebends is often of considerable interest, not for York history alone. 

ALL Souts COLLEGE, E. F. Jacos 
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Italian Renatssance Studies: a tribute to the late Cecilia M. Ady. Edited by E. F. 
Jacob. Pp. 508+ 41 illustrations. London: Faber & Faber, 1960. 63s. 

This collection of essays by sixteen English scholars is offered as a tribute to 
the memory of an English pioneer in the general field of their studies. From the 
time of the publication of her first book in 1907 down to a last article on Pius II, 
which she completed a few days before her death in 1958, Miss C. M. Ady dedi- 
cated her enthusiasm and her scholarship to researches into problemsand persona- 
lities of the Italian Renaissance. It was work towards which she had been guided 
by another Oxford historian of an earlier generation (Edward Armstrong, 
1846-1928). Soon she claimed, as of right by virtue of her own publications, 
a reputation in a field that was never the monopoly of English scholars. In 
honouring her memory these contributors have established the continuity of 
English work on the Italian Renaissance. 

Miss Ady would have been gratified by their tribute: not only for the compli- 
ment to her own labours, but also, one fancies, because she would have been 
quick to recognise in the contents of this book a forceful demonstration of the 
vitality of Renaissance scholarship among a younger generation. From it she 
would have had the satisfaction of learning that many of the problems which 
interested her contemporaries continue to excite their successors, who explore 
them with no less enthusiasm, but, in some degree, with more flexible methods 
and a more highly developed technique than were within the reach of earlier 
historians. For this, unlike some unhappy examples of the Festschrift, is no mis- 
cellaneous collection of unrelated and often irrelevant papers destined, whether 
they deserve it or not, to an untroubled repose in the obscurity of the least 
accessible shelves of a library. It is, rather, a group of closely related studies, 
notable not only for the actual problems they discuss, but also instructive as a 
guide to the changes both in topic and technique which have been influencing 
and to some extent transforming Renaissance studies during the last fifty years. 

The editor has indicated some of these changes in his percipient introduction.* 
Those which he rightly considers most significant include the reaction away 
from the older view of the period as one of powerful and uninhibited individu- 
alism expressed in terms of the originality of Renaissance men and ideas: the 
shift of scholarly opinion towards a new periodisation: and an insistence upon 
the Christian elements at work which has led to a ‘de-paganisation’ of the Re- 
naissance. These are largely the result of studies—this paper is an excellent 
example—which approach the problem from the standpoint of the Middle 
Ages. The result has been an emphasis on the reality of medieval humanism, 
and the longevity of medieval concepts and institutions. 

To attempt anything approaching an adequate description, still less a 
reasoned appreciation of these specialist exercises, would need more space 
than is available here and calls for a greater expertise in many fields than any 
one reviewer is likely to possess. The best that can be done within these limits 
is to indicate very briefly the scope and variety of the topics discussed in a set 
of essays distinguished not only by the high standards of scholarship to which 
their authors have worked, but also by the wide range and the novelty of their 
points of view. Every student of the Italian Renaissance will find here something 
to whet his appetite, and not a little that will be an addition to his knowledge. 

Fortuituous to some extent such a collection as this must be, nevertheless the 
overall impression left on the reader will be a clear picture of the general 


1. F. Jacob, ‘Introduction: an approach to the Renaissance’ (15-47). 
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trends of present-day Renaissance studies. Much has been done in recent years 
to clarify the semantics of the period, and some of these papers show how profit- 
able such studies still can be: witness the discussions of the use of the term 
‘barbarian’ by Italians in the fifteenth century, or the analysis of the constituent 
elements in the term ‘humanism’, or the attitude of contemporary thinkers 
to the problem of war.! Equally significant, although perhaps more technical, 
is the group of essays which illustrate how rewarding has been the approach 
to the constitutional and administrative problems of the period when it is 
made by way of arduous researches in the public and private archives of the 
various city states.? Naturally, the art historians and the students of Renaissance 
literature are well represented and, it should be noted, add considerable interest 
to the book by their selection of admirable illustrations.* Their papers serve to 
illustrate yet again the value of modern research methods, whereby students of 
art and literature pursue their inquiries in close connexion with the materials 
which formerly would have been looked upon as the exclusive preserve of the 
general historian. 

Here this brief survey must end. Superficial as it must be, it should, at any 
rate, suggest that here is a contribution to Renaissance studies which must be 
taken very seriously by every worker in this field. 

UNnIvErsITy OF LONDON, C. H. WiLirams 
Kino’s COLLEGE 


Ottoman Imperialism and German Protestantism, 1521-1555. By Stephen A. Fischer- 
Galati. (Harvard Historical Monographs, xliii). Pp. xii+ 142. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 
1959. 32s. 

This useful monograph lucidly unfolds the intricate repercussions of the 


Turkish menace on the evolution of German Protestantism, and on the policies, 
first of the emperor Charles V and secondly of Ferdinand, king of the Romans. 
The author’s conclusion that ‘the consolidation, expansion and legitimising of 
Lutheranism in Germany by 1555 should be attributed to Ottoman Imperialism 
more than to any other single factor’ is perhaps his only overstatement, and it is 
very nearly true. For he himself shows how much the Lutherans owed their 
deliverance (apart of course from the Word of God) to the dynastic preoccupation 
of the Habsburgs, which was the legacy from Maximilian I, to the narrow 
horizon of Ferdinand, supremely concerned with his immediate interests, 
and to the complex mixture of idealism (obsession with the Imperialist ideal) 
and realism (ability to compromise and temporise, unwillingness to line up with 


1D. Hay, ‘Italy and Barbarian Europe’ (48-68); R. Weiss, ‘Italian Humanism in 
Western Europe’ (69-93); J. R. Hale, ‘War and Public Opinion in Renaissance Italy’ 
(94-122). 

2L. F. Marks, ‘The Financial Oligarchy in Florence under Lorenzo’ (123-47); 
N. Rubenstein, ‘Politics and Constitution in Florence at the End of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury’ (148-83); D. M. Bueno de Mesquita, ‘Ludovico Sforza and his Vassals’ (184-216) ; 
P. J. Jones, “The End of Malatesta Rule in Rimini’ (217-55) ; P. Partner, “The “Budget” 
of the Roman Church in the Renaissance Period’ (256-78). 

* E. H. Gombrich, ‘The Early Medici as Patrons of Art’ (279-311) ; E. Wind, ‘Macca- 
bean Histories in the Sistine Ceiling’ (312-27) ; Sir M. Bowra, ‘Songs of Dance and Carnival’ 
(328-53); J. Sparrow, ‘Latin Verse of the High Renaissance’ (354-409); C. Grayson, 
‘Lorenzo, Machiavelli and the Italian Language’ (410-32); J. Armstrong, ‘An Italian 
Astrologer at the Court of Henry, VII’ (433-54) ; C. Mitchell, ‘Archaeology and Romance 
in Renaissance Italy’ (455-83). 
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papal plans) which made Charles’s policies fitful and intermittent in effect even 
though his long-term objectives were pretty clearly thought out. Into this 
complex situation the Turkish menace enters and as it looms near or recedes 
so the Lutheran-Catholic situation changes. Not that the Lutherans were not con- 
cerned about the Turk and prepared to fight and sacrifice against the enemies 
of Christendom: but they could neglect no ally, and here was an opportunity they 
dare not resist. So from the dangerous Diet of Augsburg—when the Lutherans 
were desperately prepared to throw off the protestant left wing to avoid 
what the author calls ‘the death sentence’ of 1530, and the Peace of Nuremberg, 
important for the Lutherans as a critical respite—to the Interim of 1548 with its 
apparent triumph, yet implicit failure of the Imperial policy, to the final 
compromise at Augsburg which was prefigured in the compromises of the pre- 
vious twenty-five years. The struggle of the Lutherans to get rid of the catholic 
‘Kammergericht’, to extend the time and limit of concessions are shown to be 
set ina changing political context of which the Turkish situation is a very impor- 
tant element. A useful feature of the study is the clear exposition of the differences 
between the policies and methods of the emperor and of the pope, and the 
influence on events of the calling of a Council. The work shows the growing 
reliance of the Lutherans on political manoeuvres and in the end on military 
power to an extent which would have horrified Luther and his friends in 1529. 
There are a few misprints, but on the whole the form of this elegant study 
matches the clarity of its style and the volume is to be hailed as worthy of this 
important series. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpon Rupp 


Elizabeth I and the Religious Settlement of 1559. By Carl S. Meyer. Pp. x+ 182. 
Saint Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1960. $4.95. 


The purpose of this book is not entirely clear and is moreover obscured by 
Professor Meyer himself. He calls it a monograph, and his title suggests what the 
text fails to bear out, that he has something novel to say about the queen’s 
personal part in the 1559 Settlement. A monograph should surely be a specific 
and detailed study of a narrow field or problem, based on research in depth and 
producing new facts or interpretations, none of which applies to this book. 
Professor Meyer has written a straightforward, at times almost simple, account 
of the manner in which the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity came to be 
passed and applied ; he makes no attempt at searching analysis even of the main 
issues dealt with; he explains at length some of the more familiar points of 
sixteenth-century history; and he employs a style so unadorned and basic that 
he would almost seem to be addressing an audience to whom the English langu- 
age is only moderately familiar. In retracing Sir John Neale’s path through the 
parliamentary history of 1559 he seems to add not a single new point, though he 
is less detailed, less lucid, and less comprehensive than his model. There are 
some errors (Cartwright is called Richard in both text and index) and more 
phrases which suggest that the author is not entirely at home in his chosen field. 
One wonders at the ascription of an ‘involved legal language’ to the brief and 
straightforward Supremacy Act of 1534, and the description of Elizabethan 
England as ‘no longer a feudal state, although some aspects of feudalism 
remained’ must elevate eyebrows on several counts. The enforcement of the 
Settlement on the clergy is described without reference to Henry Gee’s careful 
investigation of that very topic. 
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However, while Professor Meyer provides little evidence of historian’s 
expertise, he is rather more impressive as a theologian. When divinity is in 
issue, his thought at once grows three-dimensional. Whether his main, and 
iterated, point—that Lutheranism played a leading part in shaping the 
Settlement—can be accepted must remain in doubt, especially since it rests 
only on the identification of theological positions and not on positive proof of 
acknowledged debt. His analysis of the Thirty-nine Articles might after all only 
go to show not that they were overwhelmingly Lutheran but that their famed 
comprehensiveness can be interpreted that way. At any rate, the argument is 
worth pursuing. On Puritanism Professor Meyer is an indifferent guide. He 
inclines to too generalised a use of that label, not distinguishing between mere 
dissatisfaction with an insufficiently reformed Church and revolutionary ambi- 
tions. Following Professor Knappen, he traces the ancestry of Puritanism back to 
Lollardy through a line of descent which mistakenly identifies obvious points 
of protest found in any age as significantly puritan in the party sense. The 
problems of the Elizabethan Church demand a more precise analysis than this, 
though it must be stressed that here Professor Meyer has fallen victim to his 
mentors. 

CLARE COLLEGE, G. R. ELton 
CAMBRIDGE 


Ginevra e (Italia: Raccolta di studi promossa dalla Facolta Valdese di Teologia di 
Roma a cura di Delio Cantimori, Luigi Firpo, Giorgio Spini, Franco Venturi, Valdo 
Vinay. (Biblioteca storica Sansoni: nuova serie, xxxiv). P. xii + 770. Florence: 
G. C. Sansoni, 1959. Lire 8,000. 

The occasion of this interesting collection of essays was the fourth centenary 
of Calvin’s announcement of the foundation of his Academy, destined to become 
the University of Geneva, on 5 June 1559. The Italian Waldensian Church, 
mindful of the help it owes to Geneva over the centuries, expresses its gratitude 
in this graceful and scholarly way. The nineteen studies contained in the volume 
naturally concentrate upon Italo-Genevan relations, with special emphasis 
upon the Waldensian Church, although Paolo Alatri deals with Voltaire’s 
contacts with Geneva and to English readers the two essays of greatest interest 
are perhaps Luigi Firpo’s ‘La comunita evangelica italiana a Londra nel XVI 
secolo ed i suoi rapporti con Genevra’ (307-412) and Giorgio Spini’s ‘Riforma 
italiana e mediazioni ginevrine nella nuova Inghilterra puritana’ (451-89). 
The former is based on the records of the Italian Church in London, organised 
upon quasi-Calvinist lines, with a concistoro of elders and monthly democratic 
meetings of the ceto, the whole congregation. As these bodies were inevitably 
concerned with disputes and shortcomings, the impression derived of the un- 
doubtedly stormy history of the church may be one-sided; as always, human 
frailty gets a fuller ventilation than does quiet virtue. Nevertheless it is not a 
happy story; charges of heterodoxy and accusations and counter-accusations of 
immorality were frequent and were argued out with great bitterness. Many 
factors were against the community. Exiles for conscience sake, whether political 
or religious, tend to become over-sensitive, suspicious and individualist. More- 
over, not all the Italians in London were devout; as the author says of the 
beginning of the ministry of Girolamo Ferlito in 1565: ‘La colonia italiana 
restava esigua, disunita e assai pit intenta alla ricerca dei lucri mondani che a 
quella della vera fede’ (335). Many Italians, too, either adhered to their ances- 
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tral Catholicism or professed no religion (315-16). Nor was the situation helped 
by the complicated and often strained relations between the foreign protestant 
communities, French, Italian and Flemish. Nationality did not always prove a 
bond of unity and dissidents could and did take refuge in another church, or 
become Anglicans. The Italian Church was swollen in numbers by a breakaway 
movement of Flemings in 1567 and by the adhesion of Italianate or Calvinis- 
tically-minded English (316). So it is not surprising to find that, of six elders 
and two deacons chosen in 1568, five at least were Flemings, and in 1570 there 
was an even more remarkable proportion of six Flemings or Englishmen to two 
Italians. Firpo estimates that at this time barely a quarter of Ferlito’s flock, 
which numbered 161 in all, were Italians (336). It is also evident that the theo- 
logical radicalism of many of the exiles did not take easily to any norms of 
orthodoxy, nor to a rigid discipline on the Genevan model. South European 
reformers always tended to abandon more than the medieval features of the 
Roman faith. From 1567 to 1578 the exile churches in London suffered from the 
quarrels caused by the Latitudinarian views of the Spaniard, Corro, at logger- 
heads with groups in England even before he arrived; curiously enough their 
deliverance came from his appointment as a catechist at Oxford, where he later 
became censor theologicus at Christ Church, eventually dying in 1591 as the holder 
of an Anglican benefice. Even in the sixteenth century the Church of England 
seems to have provided a refuge for Liberals. 

Spini’s essay on Genevan influence in New England shows the interest of 
early American theologians in the Waldenses, as supposed examples of an 
apostolic succession in doctrine during the ages of popery, and also the influ- 
ence of Italian thought, mediated through Geneva, in the colonies. 

To students of the English Reformation several of the essays dealing with the 
relations of the sixteenth-century Waldenses with Calvinism and earlier forms 
of Protestantism offer interesting pointers to the character of the largely con- 
jectural contacts between surviving Lollards and Protestants in this country, 
about which one would like to know far more. In both cases it is apparent that 
problems were raised by the confrontation of a simple biblicist community, 
springing from discontent with the formalism of popular medieval religion, 
with a newer movement sharing their motive for dissidence, but doctrinally far 
more sophisticated and precise. The better documented story of the Waldensian 
Anschluss may throw light, by analogy, on what remains obscure in England. 

This interesting and valuable contribution to Church history achieves a 
high standard of accuracy, even in detail. But it is strange to find Firpo (372) 
speaking of Elizabeth’s administration in 1572 as ‘i responsabili del buon 
governo britannico’. Mary, Queen of Scots, and her son, the future James I, 
would not have approved. 

University COLLEGE, Tuomas M. PARKER 
OxForD 


Reformation and Reaction in Tudor Cambridge. By H. C. Porter. Pp. xii + 462. 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1958. 52s. 6d. 

The present volume, a revision of the work which won the Archbishop 
Cranmer prize in 1552, is an account of the men and movements in Cambridge 
during the sixteenth century, and as such the story of the whole English Reforma- 
tion and Settlement from a particular but most important angle. In its central 
part it is based upon original material relating to the different colleges, but at 
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the same time the very nature of the subject preserves it from the parochialism 
and triviality which are so often the mark of the institutional histories. The 
result is a happy blend of detailed information with the presentation and assess- 
ment of the great issues of the time. 

The best part of the work is undoubtedly that which deals with Elizabethan 
Cambridge and the Puritan controversies in which Cambridge played so large 
a part. Here Dr. Porter is able to exploit to the full his more detailed research, 
to bring out the personal background to the wider national discussions, to 
throw new light on the Baro controversy and the Lambeth articles, and to 
indicate the seriousness if also the final impotence of the Puritan movement. 
It is interesting that the whole account does not reveal any distinctive influence 
of the Genevan exile as compared with others, so that the widespread and 
possibly erroneous assumption of a direct connexion between Geneva and the 
English Puritans finds no support in this work, however indisputable the relation- 
ship between the whole exile and the Puritan development. 

Less successful than the handling of Elizabethan Cambridge is the treatment 
of the earlier period from Fisher to Mary, which is compressed into a mere 
fifth of the volume though surely of no less formative importance from the 
standpoint of Church and nation. The disproportion is probably accounted for 
by the fact that Dr. Porter had less original material at his disposal in relation 
to this period, but it leaves the impression that he might have done better to 
concentrate on Elizabethan Cambridge with an introductory section on the 
earlier part of the century and the corresponding transition to the Stuart 
regime which he naturally cannot avoid 

The scholarly documentation has not prevented Dr. Porter from writing in 
agreeable and sometimes entertaining fashion, whether in the account of 
college scandals, the description of the ministry of godly pastors or the disen- 
tangling of the predestinarian disputes. To be sure, he sometimes slips into 
regrettable flippancy, as in his wresting of Bunyan’s famous lines on p. 76. His 
final conflation of Andrewes and Latimer on p. 429 also betrays a suspicious lack 
of theological sensitivity. On a more trivial level, he vacillates between Edwar- 
dine and Edwardian, and the proper English title of the Scotica of 1560 is not 
the Scotch but the Scots Confession. But, all in all, he has not only made a 
solid contribution to our knowledge of Cambridge history in the period; he 
has done so in such a way that non-specialists may read his work with no less 
pleasure than profit. 

FuLLER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, G. W. BromILey 
PasaDENA, CALIF., U.S.A. 


The Scottish Reformation. By Gordon Donaldson. (Birbeck Lectures, 1957-8). 
Pp. viii+ 242. London: Cambridge University Press, 1960. 30s. 

Scotland: Church and Nation through Sixteen Centuries. By Gordon Donaldson. 
Pp. 128. London: S.C.M. Press, 1960. 8s. 6d. 

A Manual of Church Doctrine according to the Church of Scotland. By H. J. Wother- 
spoon and J. M. Kirkpatrick, 2nd ed. revised and enlarged by T. F. 
Torrance and Ronald Selby Wright. Pp. x+132. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. 15s. 

Of the two books by the Reader in Scottish History at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity the larger consists of his Birkbeck Lectures delivered at Cambridge in 
1957-8 and here printed to coincide with the quater-centenary celebrations of 
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the Reformation. In the Scottish Reformation—a unique exception to the prin- 
ciple cujus regio ejus religio—religious motives were blended with patriotic appre- 
hension of subjection to France and with the acquisitive desires of the nobles to 
possess Church property which in many cases they already administered as 
Commendators. The need for reform is indubitable. Corruption was wide- 
spread, with much prelatical immorality. Royal patronage to bishoprics and 
abbeys was often scandalous. While the Church owned one-half of the country’s 
wealth, eighty-five per cent of parochial benefices were appropriated to cathe- 
drals or monasteries. Vicars, left with starvation stipends, were illiterate and 
immoral: the remedies attempted were pluralism and non-residence. With 
efforts at reform by archbishop Hamilton (the father of seven children) failing 
in the 1550’s Protestantism spread and before 1560 ‘privy kirks’ were organised 
with ministers, elders and deacons, using generally the Second Prayer Book 
of Edward VI. Dr. Donaldson even suggests that ‘the conventional date is 
not very significant’. But that year, through English help given to secure Eliza- 
beth I against the Catholic Powers, saw the end of the Franco-Scottish alliance, 
the breach with Rome, legislation against the Mass and acceptance of the First 
Book of Discipline by the earliest General Assembly. If Romanism was thus 
repudiated, neither endowment nor polity of the reformed church was yet 
settled. Monasteries were not dissolved nor benefice-holders deprived. The 
protestant ministry obtained only one-third of ecclesiastical revenues to be 
shared with the Crown. John Knox’s scheme for adequate stipends and uni- 
versal education was blocked in parliament. If belief in apostolic succession was 
abandoned, there was no hostility to ‘godly’ bishops and the appointment of 
Superintendents showed no conception of presbyterian parity. Dr. Donaldson 
indicates how conscious approximation to English Church government fol- 
lowed Mary’s deposition, and as late as 1572 the Concordat of Leith provided 
for a form of episcopacy. Presbyterianism came with Andrew Melville’s return, 
at the same time as Cartwright’s campaign in England, but even after the 
General Assembly accepted the Second Book of Discipline and condemned 
episcopacy it was confirmed by parliament in 1584 and the presbyterian 
establishment was first recognised by the Crown only in 1592. Based through- 
out on original authorities, this is a scholarly and objective treatment of a subject 
where bias too often distorts. 

In his smaller work Dr. Donaldson succeeds in compressing the sixteen 
centuries from St. Ninian to the present day into six-score pages full of shrewd 
comments. Beginning with the conversion of the Celtic tribes, he describes the 
medieval church, shows the causes and traces the course of the Reformation, 
tells the story of the seventeenth-century episcopate and the Covenanting 
opposition, explains how Presbyterianism triumphed at the Revolution of 
1688-9 and summarises the subsequent dissensions and reunions. In his final 
chapter he opines that the concept of bishop-in-presbytery, rejected in 1959 by 
the General Assembly by a narrow majority, is the logical outcome of recent 
developments and forecasts an ultimate solution on similar lines. The book is 
an excellent introduction to a history too little known on either side of the Border. 

Written some fifty years ago by two scholars revered in their generation and 
now reissued by a university professor and a parish minister with copious 
annotation and quotations from more recent works, A Manual of Church Doctrine 
according to the Church of Scotland is not historical but is a brief exposition of 
Scottish presbyterian doctrine. Asserting that the Church is ‘a divinecreationand 
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not a self-associated fellowship’, it affirms the continuity of the Church of 
Scotland with the one Church Apostolic and Catholic. Holy Scripture as the 
Word of God is its test of faith and morals. The Apostles and Nicene creeds are 
‘the basis and background of all the various Confessions of the Reformed 
Churches’. Two sacraments only are recognised: the Roman doctrine of 
transubstantiation is rejected, but ‘receiving the Consecrated Elements we 
receive Christ’s Body and Blood’. A service of Confirmation is recommended 
but without admitting a need for episcopal laying-on of hands. While exclusion 
of an episcopate is defended at some length, stress is laid on the doctrine of 
succession as necessary for lawful ministry. An appendix gives extracts from 
Calvins Institutes, the Westminster Confession and other ‘Reformed?’ classics. It is 
a helpful book for presbyterians and valuable for all who are interested in 
interdenominational understanding. 

2 SourH LEARMONTH GARDENS, E. W. M. Batrour-MELVILLE 

EDINBURGH 


Barthélemy Berton, 1563-1573 (L’imprimerie a4 La Rochelle, 1). By E. Droz. 
Pp. 140+ 56 illustrations. 

Les Haultin, 1571-1623 (L’imprimerie a La Rochelle, 11). By Louis Desgraves. 
Pp. xxxviii + 168. 

La veuve Berton et Fean Portau, 1573-1589 (L’imprimerie a La Rochelle, 111). By 
E. Droz. Pp. 126. (Travaux d’Humanisme et Renaissance, 34). Geneva: 
Droz, 1960. 3 vols. Swiss Fr. 90.00. 

These works give between them a list of publications from the main centre 
of French Protestantism at its most important period. In the earlier almost 
complete absence of such studies (though O. Douen, Clément Marot et le Psaultier 
Huguenot, published in 1879, and the work of P. Renouard, published in 1901, 
both utilised by M. Desgraves, gave some data on the books printed by the 
Haultins) it is difficult to evaluate the contribution to printing technique made by 
the numerous lesser practitioners of the period. Berton and the Haultins can, 
I think, fairly be assigned to the front rank of such a category. Neither in their 
output nor in the degree of their typographical skill would they compete with, 
say, Christopher Plantin; but all the same several of the Haultin types were 
among those used by Plantin. And the printing output of the Haultins, especially 
in the 1590s, was by no means inconsiderable. 

Mlle Droz’s first subject was established in La Rochelle in 1563. After his 
death his widow carried on, printing eighteen works of a somewhat miscel- 
laneous character until in 1575 she sold her business to Jean Portau, who printed 
there until 1589. The period covered by Mlle Droz’s work is thus only half of 
that covered by M. Desgraves’s. But the Bertons and Portau were printing in the 
great period of La Rochelle’s leadership of French Protestantism, and Mlle 
Droz claims indeed to have ‘révécu la vie passionnée des Rochelais’ during the 
siege of 1572-3 and just afterwards, in the cause of the arduous research she 
has been engaged on. She seeks consciously to relate the output of Berton and 
his widow to its historical background (though were there really ‘milliers’ of 
Protestants in arms ?), a task not undertaken by M. Desgraves. For this reason, 
and in the absence from Mlle Droz’s work of a numbered chronological list 
such as is supplied by M. Desgraves, the volumes on the Bertons and Portau are 
perhaps more interesting to the historian, and that on les Haultin to the biblio- 
grapher. Mlle Droz’s precise dating of so many of the works printed by Berton 
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has further elucidated the disputes in Geneva about the printing of Calvin’s 
sermons, and the activities of Anthony Vincent. She prudently refrains from 
passing judgment on Berton’s part as an unauthorised interloper here. 

M. Desgraves has usefully disentangled the two Pierres Haultin, father and 
son. The elder Pierre Haultin printed in Paris and in Lyons, the son going to 
La Rochelle in 1571. M. Desgraves does not stick so closely to his last that he 
entirely neglects the earlier activities of the father. But his list of works begins 
with the first impression from La Rochelle. In this list 293 items are ascribed 
to les Haultin, some on typographical grounds. Besides Pierre the father and Pierre 
the son, the latter, according to M. Desgraves, the founder of the La Rochelle 
business, Jerome the nephew (and cousin) was engaged in the firm and, after 
him, his heirs. Before the death of the son in 1586, 81 volumes appeared; 
Jerome’s regime, closing in 1600, produced 112 more, and the heirs of Jerome, 
going out of business in 1623, the remaining hundred. 

Jerome Haultin had spent some years in London, engaged there, it is 
generally supposed, in typefounding, since no examples of his printing have been 
found. In a paper read to the Bibliographical Society on 15 November 1955, 
and published in the Library (fifth series, xi) in 1956, Mr. Harry Carter suggests 
that this is a matter that ‘needs investigation’. He also ascribes to the Haultins a 
number of the types used by Christopher Plantin. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that when Huguenot immigrants found 
their way, as they did early in the seventeenth century in large numbers, to the 
universities of Leyden, Utrecht and Amsterdam, and to the Dutch Republic 
as a whole when the persecution began, they were given every encouragement 
to bring in their books. Thus it happens that Dutch university and municipal 
libraries contain a number of examples of the books printed by the subjects of 
these two studies. But the list of libraries where such volumes can be seen, 
supplied by the authors, would belie any such statement. Only two Dutch 
libraries are even mentioned, as containing only two examples. The Central 
Catalogue of early printed books, in the Royal Library at the Hague, shows 
that there are examples in many others, including some that I was able to see 
for myself at the library of the municipal university of Amsterdam, by the kind- 
ness of the librarian. In the absence of any such comprehensive catalogue 
embracing the English university and cathedral libraries, we can only suspect 
that many copies are in existence in England, besides those mentioned by Mlle 
Droz and M. Desgraves, who, though they have given us complete lists of the 
books printed, by no means claim to have named all the libraries where examples 
can be seen. 

THE Lonpon ScHoot oF Economics A. C. CARTER 
AND PoLitTIcAL SCIENCE 


From Sheldon to Secker: aspects of English Church History, 1660-1768. By Norman 
Sykes. (Ford Lectures, 1958). Pp. xii+238. London: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. 35s. 

The Dean of Winchester has left behind a most useful gift on his farewell 
to academic teaching. His Ford Lectures for 1958 provide with wit and sureness 
of exposition an ordered account of the problems of discipline and policy which 
confronted the Church of England from 1660 to 1768. It is a period which has 
been much dealt with by historians in recent years, and Dr. Sykes has produced 
little in the way of new material, apart from some transcripts of bishop Gibson’s 
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papers which have now been made available from the Secker MSS. The worth, 
however, of this volume is that it furnishes us with a comprehensive and mature 
interpretation from one who has contributed so much to the understanding 
of this period of English Church history. 

The real theme of these lectures is the failure of the Church of England to 
achieve any measure of reform during this period either in administration, the 
work of the church courts, or liturgical practice. Much of the book is spent in 
considering lost opportunities and in analysing frustrated schemes for recon- 
struction. Yet it is made clear that this continual failure was not wholly, or 
even mainly, due to clerical insufficiency. Bishops were for the most part 
pastorally minded and well aware of the deficiencies of the system through 
which they had to do their work. Both archbishop Sancroft in the 1680’s and 
bishop Gibson in the 1730’s were truly to be accounted clerical reformers, and 
Dr. Sykes’s account of their schemes shows Sancroft’s minute study of the 
problem of discipline and Gibson’s real radicalism when it came to reconstruct- 
ing dioceses and redistributing revenues. During the reign of Anne there was a 
strong reformist movement drawn from all political groups who hoped to use 
the sessions of Convocation to put through a detailed and varied programme of 
changes. It is apparent, also, that the period saw a scholarly re-appraisal of the 
polity of the Church; and one of the best things in the book is the chapter on the 
Anglican contribution to seventeenth-century patristic studies. Under the pres- 
sure of Roman and presbyterian adversaries, divines such as Ussher and Pearson 
worked out a scholarly and reasonable view of episcopacy, and a justification of 
Anglican practice with regard to ordination. The post-Restoration firmness of 
opinion on the necessity of episcopal laying-on of hands was an obvious result 
of this endeavour in patristics. 

Dr. Sykes is surely right in pointing to the years 1660-2 and 1689 as the 
crucial times of opportunity missed. He cordially assents to R. S. Bosher’s 
thesis with regard to Anglican diplomacy and duplicity in the period 1660-2, 
and yet one might well wonder whether the intentions of the king and Claren- 
don together with the supposed wiles of the Laudian divines were not, in fact, 
all irrelevant. The traditional Anglican structure was restored as part of a 
general demand for security in possession of traditional legal privileges. Anglican- 
ism offered to landowners and the local governing class security of possession 
for impropriated tithes and for lay-patronage, and the possibility of an ecclesi- 
astical system freed from authoritative central control. In 1660-2 the Church was 
restored from below, and for good or ill it became linked with the fortunes, 
political and social, of the English landowning classes. In such a situation radical 
reform was impossible, and the Restoration era was entered upon with an in- 
adequate canon-law, a cumbersome legal machine, and a corrosive inequality 
among clerical incomes. Dr. Sykes describes effectively the consequent decline 
in discipline and the shock to the mind of the higher clergy when so many 
licenses for dissent were granted under the Declaration of Indulgence of 1672. 
The movement for Comprehension and towards administrative reform was, 
then, by way of being a revolt by a group of higher clergy on pastoral and theo- 
logical grounds against the shackles of the political interests to which the Church 
found herself bound. It found its chief protagonist in archbishop Sancroft 
and in 1689 drew its support from a wide variety of Churchmen. From 1689 
to 1693 there was an attempt, closely associated with the name of the earl of 
Nottingham, to bring together such a group of moderate reformist clergy and to 
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secure their promotion to high office. The tragedy was that such an endeavour 
was painfully weakened by the Non-juring schism and wrecked on the rock of 
secular political faction. When, finally, in 1717 a regular sitting and acting 
Convocation was ended by government action a generation of the clergy’s 
involvement in day-to-day politics had produced two grievous results: it had 
brought to nothing the possibility of real reform offered in a series of royal 
Letters of Business, and it had filled politicians with an exaggerated fear of 
Churchmen and religious issues. The result was a bondage of Church to State, 
which Secker’s primacy well illustrates, and in which the most innocent 
pastoral needs were frustrated and ignored. 

New COLLEGE, G. V. BENNETT 

OxFOoRD 


Ideas of Revelation : an Historical Study, A.D. 1700 to A.D. 1860. By H. D. McDonald. 
Pp. xii+ 300. London: Macmillan, 1959. 30s. 

The problem of the nature and authority of Revelation is one which is 
raised and emphasised by much modern theology. It is a major purpose of 
this book to show how, within the period 1700-1860, between the challenge of 
eighteenth-century Deism and the challenge of nineteenth-century Science, 
Christian apologists in Britain formulated their answers to some of the problems 
which still concern their descendants. What is the relation between Reason and 
Revelation? between Revelation and its record? 

Challenged by the Deists’ claim that Revelation was a republication of 
natural religion, the Orthodox clergy of the period sought to prove the necessity 
of a supernatural revelation in addition to the religion of nature, and to defend 
alike its authority and reasonableness by reference to miracles and prophecy. 
Yet by their concern with reasonableness, by their stress on external and ob- 
jective evidences, the Orthodox fought the Deists too close and with the chosen 
weapons of their enemies: they could deliver no decisive blow. Against this 
stress on the objective aspects of Revelation came a two-fold reaction, says Dr. 
McDonald, which stressed Revelation’s inward and subjective nature. First, 
there was an emphasis on divine immanence by a mystic like Law, an idealist 
like Berkeley, and by Coleridge and some (like Hare and Milman) who were 
influenced by him. In the reaction against the idea of faith as belief in the letter 
of Scripture, the ‘subjective’ element in Revelation seemed all important: the 
Bible, said Coleridge, is true in as much as it finds me. Like some modern theolo- 
gians, comments Dr. McDonald, the ‘Coleridgeans’ tried to have it both ways, 
appealing to written Scripture because it ‘contained’ the Word of God, yet 
weakening the authority of such an appeal by their apparent denial that Scrip- 
ture as a whole is the Word of God. 

The second reaction against cold Orthodoxy and colder Deism came from 
the Evangelicals. With their conservative ideas on Scriptural Revelation Dr. 
McDonald evidently agrees. In two clear and sympathetic chapters on Welsey 
and Simeon—the best in the book—he implies that the early Evangelicals 
did something to bridge the gap between ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ theories 
of Revelation. While treating the Bible in toto as the Word of God and a record 
of historical events, they stressed also that it was more than mere record: it was 
in itself a revelation through which, by the enlightenment of the Spirit, God 
came savingly to the individual soul. There was no discord between Word and 
Spirit. The Word was unintelligible without the Spirit’s illumination; the action 
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of the Spirit was congruous with the Word. The Evangelicals pursued a mean 
between Rationalism and Enthusiasm. 

This book has some defects. Its sequence is occasionally puzzling. The 
absence of any indication of the dates of most works described through this 
long period is confusing: so too the habit of bald allusion to names in the text 
without initials or sufficient explanation. In places the author’s ideas of historical 
causation seem a little bold. How far can the antagonism of ‘the religion of 
authority’ and ‘the religion of the spirit’ in this period—this sort of ‘subjectivity’ 
and ‘objectivity’—be said to emanate from a dualism in Cartesian philosophy ? 
Can the assortment of writers in chapter vii be said to have adopted their ideas 
‘as a result’ of Berkeley’s idealism? But this is a useful book. It cuts a neat 
swath through the tangle of bygone Evidence literature and theological con- 
troversy, and the author’s personal apologetic does not obscure his historical 
sense. 

Jesus CoLLEceE, Joun WALsH 
OxFoRD 


Bondsmen and Bishops: Slavery and Apprenticeship on the Codrington Plantations of 
Barbados, 1710-1838. By J. Harry Bennett, Jr. (University of California 
Publications in History, 62). Pp. xii+176. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1958. $3.50. 

In 1710 the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
(founded in 1701) was bequeathed some 800 acres on the Island of Barbados, 
known as the Codrington estates. It was intended that these should support a 
college for the training of missionaries who should teach and convert the 
slaves, beginning with the three hundred or so employees on the two Codring- 
ton plantations. Codrington College was, writes Dr. Bennett ‘the most costly 
and ambitious undertaking to be made in British West Indian education for 
two hundred years to come . . .’. Actually, as a consequence of local pressures, 
it developed as a grammar school for sons of the gentry and a free school for 
orphan and other indigent boys. Not until 1830, 120 years later, did the college 
become a training seminary, and the S.P.G. surrender their strategy of winning 
the support of the slaveholders as ‘the most effectual Way to convert the 
Negroes’; in other words, break the planters’ opposition to Christianisation by 
showing them that Christianity would not undermine slavery, but strengthen it. 

Professor Bennett’s study is based principally on a remarkable collection of 
documents in the London archives of the Society; indeed, correspondence 
between headquarters and the West Indies branch continues without a break 
until final emancipation in 1838, and this material the author has used with 
skill and discrimination to present a case study of plantation slavery. He is able 
to describe in greater detail than is to be found anywhere else, the organisation 
and utilisation of labour on an estate; from account books, crop lists, inventories 
and agents’ reports he is even able to enliven and strengthen his narrative with 
the day-by-day careers of individual slaves. Unhappily, daily records of disci- 
pline on the Codrington plantations are missing for the eighteenth century, 
although it is clear that sound business sense, viz., the recognition of the value 
of the slave as property, tended to curb extreme harshness, and even discourage 
capital punishment for crimes which would have elicited the extreme penalty 
in England. 

For three years—the seasoning period—the new African negro was generally 
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treated with great care, for the losses during this period could run as high as 
fifty per cent. In the course of writing the Society for permission to buy more 
slaves, one manager could set down a prayer that obviously welled from the 
depths: ‘and I beg of God Almighty to preserve their Lives’. Assuming that 
forty per cent of the newcomers died during the seasoning period, the surviving 
negroes each represented, not the purchase price of, say, £30, but £52. Owing 
to lack of women, and also probably to poor physical conditions, the death rate 
exceeded the birth rate in the eighteenth century, and this meant continued 
importations of Africans. During 1712-34, 75,893 were brought to the colony, 
and yet in that period the slave population increased by only 4,392. Not 
until the 1760’s did the Society stop this uneconomical traffic; by the end of the 
eighteenth century new policies of amelioration favoured ‘breeding’ as against 
unprofitable ‘buying’; by 1822 all but one of the Society’s slaves were Bar- 
badians by birth. A few years later, under fire from the abolitionists, the Society 
accepted the Canning resolutions for gradual liberation, and after 1833 took the 
lead in ‘the great work of emancipation.’ 

Obviously an author must set himself proper limits; he can rarely write the 
book that pernickety reviewers feel he should have written. None the less, one 
may regret that Dr. Bennett has not attempted to compare the aims and theories 
of the §.P.G. with those of other missionary societies, even though these organisa- 
tions were much later in the field. The Wesleyans had strong views on slave 
marriage, and, after 1815, they established successful schools in Antigua, Jamaica 
and Barbados; certainly after 1817, the Codrington schools were far from alone 
in the British West Indies in offering education to slave children. (Cf. 109). 
One may be sceptical too, of Professor Klingberg’s claim (in the Foreword) 
that the author’s interpretations are ‘valid for the whole Negro world in the 
Americas and suggestive for Africa and its problems to-day’. It is difficult to 
see how Africa fits into the scheme; indeed the strength of the book lies less in 
interpretation than in its abundance of fresh detail on plantation life and 
organisation and in the narrative of §.P.G. administration. In that more re- 
stricted sense, it is a substantial contribution to ‘life and labour in British 
colonial America’. 

University oF LonpDon, G. S. GRAHAM 
Kinoc’s COLLEGE 


Christendom: the Christian Churches, their Doctrines, Constitutional Forms and Ways 
of Worship. By Einar Molland. Pp. xiv+418. London: Mowbray, 1959. 
358- 

The sub-title of this volume affords a guide to its range and purpose. 

In his introduction, Dr. Molland, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Oslo, explains his understanding of ‘Comparative Symbolics’ 
(Konfessions-kunde), a subject which lies on the borderline between historical 
and systematic theology, but which he regards as an aspect of historical theology. 
Martin Chemnitz and Roberto Bellarmino are quoted as earlier exponents of 
the subject, whose object was mainly polemical, whilst Calixtus introduced a 
new approach in which it was the aim not only to investigate doctrinal differ- 
ences but equally to call attention to the features which the Churches had in 
common. It is in this tradition of positive objectivity that Dr. Molland himself 
would wish to stand. His ‘target is to portray Roman Catholicism in such a 
way that a Roman Catholic would acknowledge that the picture given is just 
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and fair, and to depict the Baptist Church in terms which a Baptist could accept. 
It must avoid both idealisation and caricature’. 

Nevertheless, certain judgments must be made by a writer with these aims, 
if only to decide the scope and arrangement of his material. Dr. Molland has 
made judgments which both define the limits of Christendom and impose a 
pattern on his arrangement. In an interesting chapter towards the end he defines 
the former as being the community of believers who ‘accept our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour’, to quote the present basis of the World Council 
of Churches as itself a sufficient formula. As for arrangement, Dr. Molland 
portrays a spectrum based upon a Right which is characterised by strong 
loyalty to tradition and liturgy to a Left which has rejected or lost much of this 
heritage. Accordingly his spectrum reads: the Orthodox, Other Eastern 
Churches, Roman Catholicism, the Old Catholics, Catholic Apostolic, Anglican- 
ism, the Church of South India, Lutheranism, Moravians, the Reformed, 
Methodism, Congregationalism, Baptists, Disciples, Pentecostalists, Salvation 
Army, Plymouth Brethren, Swedenborgians, Adventists, Society of Friends. 
Under each heading there are given the most accurate statistics available of 
size and distribution, a brief history of origins, notes on doctrine, worship, 
church order and notes on recent developments. It is enough guide to theauthor’s 
sense of proportion, perhaps, to say that in this catalogue, Orthodox and other 
Eastern Churches receive 43 pages; Roman Catholicism, 82; Anglicanism, 32; 
Lutheranism, 32; Methodism, 11; Baptists, 8; Disciples of Christ, Plymouth 
Brethren and Swedenborgians, 2 each. 

Part II describes ‘Religious Systems containing elements derived from 
Christianity’, comprising Unitarianism, Christian Science, Jehovah’s Witnesses 
and Mormonism. The Conclusion contains the assessment of ‘the Limits of 
Christendom’ already referred to and a final note which allots to systematic 
theology proper the task of any further judgment about the norms which 
every believer must hold if the theological problem of Christian disunity is not 
to end in pure relativism. There are an admirably full bibliography (English, 
French and German) and detailed appendices. The author acknowledges his 
great debt in preparing this English edition to Professor H. E. W. Turner of 
Durham. 

Even the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches would be 
hard put to it to review such a book with authority. So far as this reviewer’s 
knowledge goes, the book is astonishingly accurate over a vast field. It is 
pleasantly easy to read and enlivened by such touches as Catherine Booth’s 
remark to her autocratic husband, the General, ‘the Pope can claim infallibility 
only because he is a bachelor’. Altogether a most valuable reference-book 
and something more. 

BisHop’s House, bk OLIVER BrisToL 
Curton Hi11, 
BrisTo., 8. 
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Les sectes juives au temps de Fésus. By Marcel Simon. (Mythes et Religions, 40). 
Pp. 138. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1960. Frs. 5.40. 

Professor Goossens of Brussels, who was to have written for the series 
‘Mythes et Religions’ a little book on the Jewish sects at the time of Jesus, 
died before he was able to complete his work. The task has therefore been taken 
over and admirably completed by Professor Marcel Simon, of the University 
of Strassburg, with the competence and urbanity that one would expect from 
him. He has produced anadmirable handbook, dispassionate, kindly and humane, 
eschewing the conventional clichés and showing a sympathy with and under- 
standing for the subject which even now are not too common. He devotes a 
chapter to the shadowy sects mentioned by the Church Fathers and their 
contemporaries, Epiphanes and the rest; one to Alexandrian Judaism, which if 
not sectarian was at least eccentric: and another to the influence of the Jewish 
sects on early Christianity. But naturally his main preoccupation is with the 
Sadducees, Pharisees, Zealots, and above all the Essenes, who occupy the fore- 
front of the stage. His treatment of the Zealots perhaps falls short of the standard 
which he maintains elsewhere in the work, questioning as he does their claim 
to be designated a ‘Fourth Philosophy’. But after all Josephus knew what he 
was saying, and he makes it clear that the nature of the Zealots depended on 
their all-pervading basic religious dogma, that the Jews had no king but God 
alone. The corollary of this was political intransigence, and political intran- 
sigents were drawn to their standard: but by virtue of this dogma they were 
essentially a religious sect. Professor Simon naturally devotes much space to the 
Essenes, who after praiseworthy hesitancy he identifies with the Qumran sect, 
using the Qumran literature therefore to illustrate their beliefs and practices. 
Yet perhaps he should have hesitated somewhat longer. Notwithstanding all 
that has been written on the subject, it is difficult to imagine that the celibate 
and pacific Essenes—centred around En-Gedi, still in existence after the War 
of 66—73, who as a principle obeyed any government on the assumption that all 
authority came from God—were identical with the uxorious and highly bellicose 
body centred on Qumran some miles to the north, whose entire experience and 
theology revolved around bitter conflict with those in authority, both native and 
alien, and who therefore did not survive the War. True, the Qumran sect, 
without being Essenes, may have been Essenic: but this was no doubt the case 
with some fractions of other religious bodies which flourished at this period. 
This, to be sure, is a personal opinion: and personal divergence does not 
qualify my appreciation of Professor Simon’s miniature masterpiece. 

31, CHARLBURY Roap, Ceci Rotu 
OxForRD 


The Treasure of the Copper Scroll: the Opening and Decipherment of the most Mysterious 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, a unique Inventory of Buried Treasure. By John Marco 
Allegro. Pp. 192 including g plates and 18 line drawings. London: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. 353s. 

Mr. Allegro, author of The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls (See this JouRNAL, 

xi. 133) has been granted the privilege of producing the first edition of the Dead 
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Sea copper scroll, known since 1956 to be an inventory of buried treasure, 
and he and his publisher are to be congratulated on having made such a fine 
beginning to the debate, for here is a book which will provoke many successors. 
The editor offers a hand-drawn facsimile of the text and opposite each column 
a transcription and translation, to which are added notes, largely of a philo- 
logical character. After describing the discovery of the document and the prob- 
lems involved in making available the writing on this roll of oxidised metal, 
he discusses the contents. The magnitude of the treasure which has strained the 
credulity of scholars Mr. Allegro reduces to a suitable size by downgrading 
each monetary unit to the value of the next denomination. Thus the talent is 
regarded as equivalent to the maneh, of which there were sixty to the talent, 
and each maneh is regarded as a shekel, a fiftieth part of a maneh. This gives 
Mr. Allegro manageable amounts of gold and silver, the only real justification 
for the deflation, for his argument, from ‘regionalisation of monetary values’ 
is hardly relevant. This treasure, silver and gold, whether bullion, coin or vessels, 
along with tithe and tithe utensils was hidden in the face of the Roman 
advance on Jerusalem by the Zealots in the spring of A.p. 68 to prevent the 
profanation of what was dedicated to God’s service. The location of the various 
caches in Qumran, Jerusalem and elsewhere is then discussed with much in- 
genuity, and the vague and the traditional descriptions of the hiding places 
are made the subject of philological, archaeological and geographical scrutiny. 
Here will lie the main interest of the book for ecclesiastical history, for in the 
identification of the sites the early Fathers are cited often. Not all Mr. Allegro’s 
solution will command acceptance nor would he expect it to be otherwise 
where the readings are often tentative, and in the debate which is sure to follow 
the historian will have his specialised contribution to make. 
Curist CHURCH, W. D. McHarpy 
OxForD 


Athos: the Mountain of Silence. By Philip Sherrard. Pp. viii+110 including 57 
illustrations. London: Oxford University Press, 1960. 50s. 

The Holy Mountain has excited the curiosity of many travellers and scholars. 
The majestic peak rising to more than 6,000 feet straight out of the sea at the 
end of the long, narrow peninsula is in itself a compelling attraction. Added to 
this grandeur and beauty of the natural scene is the fascination of the isolated 
monastic community which has held uninterrupted possession of the promontory 
for a thousand years or more. 

Dr. Sherrard is well qualified to write of the setting, with which he is 
thoroughly acquainted, and of the monks who live there, since he has made a 
special study of Orthodoxy. His aim, however, is not simply to present the 
monks and the monastic community in the particular setting of Athos, but to 
use this setting as a basis for discussion of the spiritual meaning of Orthodox 
monasticism, especially in its most extreme ascetic form. He proceeds from a 
short and lucid description of the scene to the vicissitudes of the monastic 
settlements in the course of their history from the original hermitages to the 
earliest surviving monastery (the Great Lavra founded in 963), and on to the 
present day. He explains the organisation and administration of the community 
as well as the different forms of settlement (monasteries, sketes, kellia, kalyves, 
kathismata and hesychasteria). He also gives the main architectural features of the 
monasteries and a few examples of their icons and relics and the legends 
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attaching to them. The material is well arranged, serves as a useful introduction 
to Athos, and is illustrated by beautiful colour photographs by Paul du Marchie. 

In the two final chapters Dr. Sherrard describes the life of the monk and the 
meaning of the various aspects of this life—vows, habit, work, food and prayer— 
and he finishes by drawing freely on the works of the early Fathers, mainly 
from the Philokalia, to show the ideal of the Contemplative Life. While I would 
not dispute his argument nor question the premise that Orthodox monasticism 
still looks to the early Fathers for guidance towards this ideal, I cannot feel that 
this intellectual approach to ascetism is more than remotely relevant to the life 
of the ordinary monk on Athos. ‘Of the ways of thought and life which mark 
the communities of the Holy Mountain,’ wrote the late Professor Dawkins, 
‘I would put first a great simplicity of mind, a simplicity which goes with 
unquestioning faith, and a constant feeling of the presence of the unseen world.’ 
The presence of the unseen world may be felt the stronger among the hermits 
and in the stricter cenobitic rather than in the idiorrhythmic monasteries, but 
surely its strength owes less to theological argument and precept than to the 
simple belief in the power of the ritual, the fast, the icon, the relic—in fact the 
whole tradition of Byzantine Christianity of which Mount Athos is still the living 
monument. 

Trinity COLLEGE, R. A, FLETCHER 
OxForD 


Anchored in God: an Inside Account of Life, Art, and Thought on the Holy Mountain 
of Athos. By Constantine Cavarnos. Pp. 230 including 73 illustrations and 

1 map. Athens: ‘Astir’ Publishing Co., 1959. n.p. 
Le Professeur C. Cavernos, Américain d’origine grecque, qui fut, pendant 
quelques années, un “Teaching Fellow’ 4 Harvard University, puis ‘Assistant 


Professor of Philosophy’ 4 l’Université de North Carolina, a passé deux années 
entiéres (de 1957 4 1959) a l'Université d’Athénes en qualité de ‘Fulbright 
Research Scholar in modern Greek thought’. Il a récemment publié une 
ouvrage intitulé Byzantine Sacred Art. C’est dire que le Professeur C. Carvarnos 
est parfaitement qualifié pour nous donner, dans ce petit livre sans prétention, 
une introduction élémentaire, mais dans l’ensemble bien documentée et 
vivante, sur le phénoméne religieux et monastique qu’est le Mont-Athos 
d’autrefois et d’aujourd’hui. 

Ce livre, qui est agréablement et abondamment illustré de photographies 
et de gravures sur bois d’inspiration byzantine, s’efforce de fournir des réponses 
adéquates aux questions suivantes. Quel est le but essentiel que poursuit le 
monachisme athonite et quels sont les moyens que mettent en ceuvre les moines 
pour l’atteindre? Comment sont organisés sur la Sainte-Montagne les vingt 
grands monastéres et les autres établissements monastiques qui en dépendent? 
Quelles sont la nature et les relations mutuelles de la priére privée et de la 
priére liturgique ou commune? Quel est le caractére distinctif de l’architecture, 
de la peinture, de la musique ecclésiastique a l’Athos, et quel est le réle que ces 
arts jouent dans la vie des moines contemporains? Quelles sont les raisons de la 
diminution alarmante du nombre des postulants et des novices? Quels sont les 
espoirs de rénovation spirituelle et monastique des monastéres et des skites de 
la Sainte-Montagne? Telles sont quelques-unes des questions que le Prof. 
Cavarnos s’est posées en visitant monastéres, skites, kellia et ermitages, et 
auxquelles il s’est efforcé de fournir une réponse. 
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Les reproductions substantielles ou les résumés de conversations qu’il a eues 
avec les caloyers constituent, 4 mon avis, la partie la plus neuve et la plus 
originale de cette introduction populaire a la vie, a l’art et 4 la pensée ascétique 
et mystique des moines de |’Athos. 

GONVILLE AND Carus COLLEGE, EMMANUEL AMAND DE MENDIETA 
CAMBRIDGE 


The Orthodox Liturgy. By Austin Oakley. (Studies in Eucharistic Faith and Prac- 
tice, 3). Pp. 50. London: Mowbray, 1958. 4s. 6d. 

A Commentary on the Divine Liturgy. By Nicholas Cabasilas, trans. by J. M. Hussey 
and P.A. McNulty, with an introduction by R. M. French. Pp. xii+ 120. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1960. 18s. 6d. 

At a time when so many voices urge upon us the necessity of an agonising 
re-appraisal of our attitude towards the whole problem of the celebration of the 
eucharist, it is perhaps salutary to be reminded of the position of the Orthodox 
Church. Mr. Oakley has provided us with a straightforward account of the 
Orthodox Liturgy and the way in which it is performed today. His style is 
sometimes vigorous. Here is a liturgy which is conservative yet communal. It 
has ‘a persisting and robust consonance with the desires of the common people 
. .. rather than with that of a clique of eccentric clergy or theory-ridden archaeo- 
logists’. At the same time the liturgy is intensely mystical. ‘Always . . . the feet 
of the worshipper are on earth, treading the beloved and familiar ground, ... 
but . . . man finds himself imperceptibly, again and again, across the threshold 
of the unseen.’ 

The whole atmosphere does not change when we go back six centuries to 
study Nicholas Cabasilas’s Commentary on the Divine Liturgy. This work, by a 
prominent Byzantine lay theologian, about whom unfortunately little is known, 
is a veritable gold-mine. Here is something for the student, whether it be of 
liturgy or of doctrine, and also for the man of prayer. It has been held in high 
esteem both in East and West—not least by the Council of Trent. As the Fore- 
word rightly says, it is a work noted for its theological perception, learning and 
deep piety. In 53 chapters Cabasilas takes us through the whole liturgy; and 
on those crucial points where we particularly look for guidance, we are not 
disappointed—the offerings, eucharistia, epiclesis, sacrifice, consecration, divine 
grace. Of the whole action, it ‘is like a unique portrayal of a single body, 
which is the work of the Saviour; . . . it places before us the several members of 
this body, from beginning to end, in their order and harmony’. The whole 
scheme of Christ’s work is depicted in the Host during the Liturgy. When this 
is complete, then comes the descent of the Holy Spirit. As it is with Christ, 
so it is with the Church. ‘She received the Holy Spirit after our Lord’s ascension ; 
now she receives the gift of the Holy Spirit after the offerings have been accepted 
at the heavenly altar.’ For the Church is the Body of Christ: there is no mere 
sharing of a name, or analogy by resemblance, but an identity of actuality. 

The value of this fine little book could have been further enhanced by a 
slightly fuller Foreword. Two pages on theology to match those on history 
would have been enough. 


Kinc’s CoLiecE, RONALD JASPER 
Lonpon 
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The Gallican Rite. By the late W. S. Porter. (Studies in Eucharistic Faith and 
Practice, 4). Pp. 64. London: Mowbray, 1958. 6s. 

This essay by the late Revd. W. S. Porter is easily the best English account 
of the Gallican rite we possess—scholarly, clear and succinct. 

After surveying the rather meagre sources of information for the rite, Mr. 
Porter proceeds to discuss its origin. The ‘letters of Germanus of Paris’ are no 
longer reliable evidence, coming neither from his pen nor from his epoch. 
Nor does Innocent I’s letter to Decentius of Gibbio in a.p. 416 reveal Gallican 
practices just north of Rome in the early fifth century. Origins are obscure, but 
here we undoubtedly see an independent development of the one, simple and 
fairly uniform eucharistic rite existing throughout Christendom up to the end 
of the fourth century. The earliest evidence for Gallican variability comes from 
Marseilles, where, in the middle of the fifth century, Musaeus is reported to 
have first drawn up a series of propers. 

Mr. Porter then reconstructs—as far as is possible—the sixth-seventh- 
century rite and compares it with that of Spain. Noteworthy for its variability, 
flamboyance and didacticism, this Gallican rite came to an official end by order 
of Charlemagne in the late eighth century. But its influence by no means died 
with it. ‘It may still rank as no small achievement of the Gallican genius to 
have given permanent liturgical expression to Christian devotion on the most 
sacred days of the Church’s year.’ 

The obvious merits of this short work can only produce feelings of sincere 
regret that Mr. Porter wrote so little. 

Kineo’s CoLLeEcE, 
Lonpon 


RONALD JASPER 


The Stoneleigh Leger Book. Edited with an introduction by R. H. Hilton. (Dugdale 
Society Publication, xxiv). Pp. Ixiv+294+5 illustrations. Oxford: 
University Press, 1960. n.p. 

The Cistercian abbey of Stoneleigh, near Coventry, was never large or 
famous. It was originally a community of hermits at Red Moor in Cannock 
Chase. During the reign of Stephen the community decided to adopt the 
Cistercian rule, and in the first years of Henry II’s reign it moved from the royal 
forest area to the greater retirement of Stoneleigh, where it remained until, in 
1536, the abbot and eleven monks surrended without incident. 

Yet the interest of the present publication is considerable, primarily perhaps 
to economic, legal or social historians, but also to the readers of this JOURNAL 
who would not banish church landlordism from the province of ecclesiastical 
history. 

Thomas Pype, abbot of Stoneleigh, had a bad record of dissipating the 
house’s property for the support of his mistress and her children, but eventually 
he settled down, no longer abbot, to transcribe and order the house’s muni- 
ments. Of the four books he is supposed to have written, only this one survives. 
It was made c. 1392 with the purpose guilelessly declared in Pype’s prefatory 
letter to the then abbot: 

‘To protect this monastery’s various rights so often vexed by the violations of 
litigants in both the Roman and the royal courts, you have required me to 
hear and learn its diverse and ancient memoranda. For you have found the 
muniments, charters and memoranda imprudently kept in various places, and 
scattered about in danger of being lost. And so you have sent me these dispersed 
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and neglected documents gathered together by your scribe, to be registered 
and written down with other things worth remembering in one volume for the 
welfare of the Church and the information of your successors as seems best to 
me, before I become broken or weighed down with advancing age and deprived 
by fragile and fleeting nature of the keenness of knowledge and the strength of 
reason, though I do not fear that these things will happen to me very quickly.’ 


The Leger Book consists of an arrangement of charters and evidences joined 
together by a short chronicle of English history, and an intermixture of custu- 
mals, rentals and other miscellaneous memoranda gathered from the documents 
available to the compiler or, like the customs of Stoneleigh manor itself, 
derived from the information of the older literate suitors (100). The MS. was 
used by Vinogradoff in his discussion of Ancient Demesne, but the present 
editor shows that in fact it supports Professor Hoyt’s criticisms of Vinogradoff’s 
views (xxiv—xxviii). The interest of the book extends far beyond this question, 
for it is a mine of information on the social and agrarian changes of the fourteenth 
century as well as a good example of a small monastery’s endowment. 

A transcript was originally made by Professor Nellie Neilson, who died in 
1947, but this has been completely checked and annotated by Dr. R. H. Hilton, 
who contributes a valuable and learned analysis of its contents. 

UnIveErsiTy oF Lonpon, F. R. H. Du Boutay 
BEDFORD COLLEGE 


The Earliest Saints’ Lives Written in England. By Bertram Colgrave. (Sir Israel 
Gollancz Memorial Lecture, 1958). Pp. 26. London: Oxford University 
Press (for the British Academy), 1959. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Colgrave states his purpose clearly at the beginning of his lecture, ‘to 
assess the historical value of the earliest form of literature which has survived in 
this country, the Lives of saints written in Latin, to attempt to study their 
types and to trace their development’. Such Lives, constructed on the pattern 
brought to Britain along with the Romanised Christianity of St. Augustine 
are likened by Mr. Colgrave to the heroic poetry of which Beowulf provides the 
most obvious example, with this difference that the ‘warfare of Christ’ is waged 
not in an hour of tumultuous excitement on the field of battle but slowly and in 
solitude by some saintly hermit who withstands the subtler buffetings of the powers 
of spiritual wickedness. 

The characteristics of such early Lives as the Vita Antonii or Sulpicius’s 
Life of St. Martin are reproduced in the Lindisfarne Life of St. Cuthbert. Miracles 
abound, since miracle is regarded as the God-given accompaniment ofexceptional 
sanctity, and the narrative is so arranged that moral lessons are conveyed in a 
dramatic and effective manner. Hagiographers wrote for simple folk who liked a 
good story, but Mr. Colgrave points to another tradition, of more sober bio- 
graphy, which Paulinus in his Life of Ambrose and Possidius’s account of Augustine 
notably show forth. This method of composing history, with its emphasis on 
accuracy rather than rhetoric, was adopted by certain Englishmen, as by Eddius 
Stephanus, if indeed that be the author’s name, in his Life of Wilfrid or Bede 
when he wrote the Lives of the Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow. Mr. Colgrave 
treats of such matters with an attractive display of close-packed learning. 

THE DEANERY, R. L. P. Mitspurn 
WORCESTER 
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Diocesan Administration in the Fifteenth Century. By R. L. Storey. (St. Anthony’s 
Hall Publications, 16). Pp. 26. London and York: St. Anthony’s Press 
(for the Borthwick Institute of Historical Research), 1959. 3s. 6d. 

Two interesting features are manifest in Dr. Storey’s brochure: his study of 
the work of the sequestrator, an officer of increasing importance in the diocese, 
and a series of observations made about the prominence of canonists (particu- 
larly) and civilians among the diocesan administrative personnel. The sequestra- 
tor was a bishop’s main financial officer, chief collector of the archbishop’s 
spiritual revenues (he was even referred to, in archbishop Romeyn’s register, 
as the archbishop’s escheator) ; he was also a principal agent in the exercise of 
testamentary jurisdiction, granting probate of wills in the case of ordinary folk. 
He might also be commissioned to induct incumbents. His duties were close to 
those of a commissary-general, and in several instances were combined with 
them. Both sequestrator and commissary-general were tending to replace, for 
certain purposes, the archdeacon; but the archdeacon (not always an assiduous 
resident) during the fourteenth century was himself leaving a great deal of the 
work to his official, whose office became of increasing importance. In fact one 
Northumberland archdeacon’s official could pompously write that, at an in- 
quisition held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the inhabitants appeared in multitudine 
copiosa coram nobis aliisque jurisperitis nobis in hac parte assidentibus. The legal 
personnel was tending to form in places a permanent diocesan civil service, 
its members hoping, perhaps, when the see fell vacant, that there would be no 
translation, since that meant that the new bishop might bring a number of 
clerks with him (Chichele himself brought several Welsh clerks from St. David’s 
to Canterbury, much to the advantage of the see). The value of legal, as opposed 
to theological degrees for the episcopal and archiepiscopal civil service is 
emphasised. Throughout this useful brochure the accent is upon the officers of 
the central rather than of the local administration. Archdeacons and rural 
deans, with their respective chapters, do not perhaps come off very well here: 
but with 26 pages and so much detecta, Dr. Storey may be absolved from the 
charge of neglecting them. 

ALL Souts COLLEGE, E. F. Jacos 
OxFORD 


Cusanus-Konkordanz: unter Zugrundelegung der philosophischen und der bedeutendsten 
theologischen Werke. By Eduard Zellinger. Pp. xvi+332. Munich: Max 
Hueber, 1960. DM. 23.80. 

Dr. Zellinger’s book is a systematic analysis of the main philosophical and 
theological tenets in the Cusan’s writings, arranged under more than three 
hundred headings. The somewhat rigorous form under which the extracts are 
marshalled gives, perhaps, rather too systematic an impression of the many- 
sided Christian philosopher—one who had keen Renaissance propensities and 
an empirical side that at times sets him apart from the Platonist masters like 
Scotus Eriugena, whom he admired and on whom he drew. Another difficulty 
is that the printed texts utilised by the Concordance are not yet entirely avail- 
able in modern critical editions (the gap is being made up now), and there is as 
yet no fully established canon. But there can be no doubt about the value of 
this book: it provides for the reader of any single work by the master a useful 
outline of his entire thinking, and in certain respects the passages it quotes 
throw fresh light on his theology—notably the section on his Christology 
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(§§ 71-93), where the Two Natures are discussed (§ 73), where Christ is shown 
as the mediator by whom men through the nature they all share are united 
to God, or where (§ 81) the life of Christ is said to be forma exemplaris omnium ibi 
viventium, qui sunt huius forma exemplata. But the Cusan was no pantheist : the author 
is justified in including a short section (249) on the ‘pluralistiche Geistmeta- 
physik des Cusanus’ where a passage from the De mente is cited to show quo 
modo non sit unus intellectus in omnibus. Those who regard Nicholas as primarily an 
austere metaphysician will note the warmth and beauty of the language when 
he deals with the person of Jesus. One thing the book clearly shows: the pre- 
eminence, in practically every topic, of the De docta ignorantia, the first, the 
pioneer, of his great philosophical treatises. This may be familiar to students 
of Cusanus, but here is documentary proof in abundance. 

Att Sours CoLLecE, E. F. Jacos 

OxFORD 


Memoirs of a Renaissance Pope: the Commentaries of Pius IT. An abridgment trans. 
by Florence A. Gragg, edited by Leona C. Gabel. Pp. 382 + 32 illustrations. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1960. gos. 

Although designed for the use of students and readers generally interested 
in Renaissance history, this is a book that should not be looked at askance by 
scholars of more professional status. Copies of the old editions are not easily 
come by in these days and this careful translation is, to say the least of it, a 
handy reference volume. 

The Commentaries has a history. After remaining in MS. for more than a 
century it was printed in the late sixteenth century. But it appeared then in a 
discreetly expurgated form, not as the work of Pius II but as a biography in the 
name of one of his secretaries, who had made a fair copy of the original MS. and, 
as was often the fashion then, had added his signature, with the result that the 
composition of the text was accredited to him. The deception was easy, for 
Pius throughout the work always speaks of himself in the third person. It was 
not until the nineteenth century that the matter was put right, through some 
neat detective work by Ludwig Pastor, who identified the original MS. in the 
Vatican Library. 

To celebrate the five hundredth anniversary of Aeneas Sylvius’s elevation as 
Pius II, Miss Gragg and Miss Gabel published in extenso an English translation 
of the text of that original Vatican MS. in five numbers of an American univer- 
sity journal which is not very accessible in this country.1 They have now pre- 
pared for English readers who are not specialists an edition which is a careful 
abridgement, designed to preserve as much as possible of the pope’s own writing 
so as to convey the full flavour of his text. The editing has been done with a 
scrupulous conservatism: what has been omitted is a considerable amount of 
historical matter borrowed by Pius, often word for word, from other sources: 
repetitions and lengthy speeches have been similarly pruned; and some passages 
of interest mainly to the specialist have been rejected, since he can find them in 
the complete translation. 

Every teacher of medieval and early modern history will welcome this 
addition to the modest library of English translations of original sources he 
can put into the hands of his students. Here is a fascinating work, call it what we 
will—autobiography, memoir, diary, history, or a mixture of all four and some- 

1 Smith College Studies in History, xxii, xxv, xxx, and xliii (1937-57). 
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thing else besides—which gives a vivid self-portrait of one of the most colourful 

personalities of the early Renaissance papacy, and provides an unrivalled view 

of the papal curia from within, and of the panorama of the religious and political 

scene in the European world during the middle years of the fifteenth century. 
University oF Lonpon, C. H. WriitaMs 
Kino’s COLLEGE 


The Vestments Controversy : an Historical Study of the Earliest Tensions within the Church 
of England in the Reigns of Edward VI and Elizabeth. By John Henry Primus. | 
Pp. xiv+176. Kampen: J. H. Kok, 1960. n.p. 

This doctoral thesis is the first monograph to be devoted to the Tudor vest- 
ments controversy. The early chapters dealing with the Edwardine prologue 
to the controversy are valuable and provide the first full analysis of the debate 
between Hooper and Ridley and an account of the interventions of 4 Lasco, 
Bucer and Peter Martyr which includes a correction of some common distortions 
of Bucer’s position in this dispute. 

The treatment of the main, Elizabethan, controversy is less satisfactory. 
This is a familiar story and Dr. Primus adds little to the authoritative account of 
Canon Dixon. Where there is more to say, he does not say it. The puritan protest 
against the vestments was probably not the narrowly academic movement which 
appears in the standard accounts. But Dr. Primus never looks beyond the literary 
sources for the controversy into the parishes themselves. His treatment of the 
controversy in Cambridge is very inadequate and makes no use of Dr. Porter’s 
Reformation and Reaction in Tudor Cambridge, published in 1958. Dr. Primus 
rightly indicates that English Presbyterianism had its roots in the vestments 
controversy, but he makes ineffective use of evidence for this which he, so far 
as I know, is the first to publish. What is worth stating is not that the first Presby- 
terians were also anti-vestiarians but that in the pamphleteering of 1566 the 
eccesiastical authority of princes and prelates was for the first time expressly 
denied. 

The book is marred by some curious English usages: ‘predominate role’ 
(xiii), ‘dissatisfactory’ (77), ‘dilemmatic position’ (96); Hooper’s refusal of the 
bishopric of Gloucester is variously referred to as a ‘declination’ and a ‘decline’ 
(3). There are other lapses no less curious. What was the ‘vestments bill’ of 
1559 (76)? William Whittingham was not deprived of the deanery of Durham 
for nonconformity (88). Thomas Sampson did not ‘quit the ministry’ in 1565 
(98) but only the deanery of Christ Church. The issue for all but a few non- 
conformists was ejection from their benefices, not from the Church (100). 

University oF Lonpon, Patrick COLLINSON 
Kuino’s COLLEGE 


Sixteenth Century Glass in York Minster and in the Church of St. Michael-le-Belfrey. 
By E. Milner-White. (St. Anthony’s Hall Publications, 17). Pp. 20+10 
illustrations. York: St. Anthony’s Press (for the Borthwick Institute of 
Historical Research), 1960. 3s. 6d. 

This interesting and useful pamphlet describes four collections of glass. 
The first, in the south transept of the Minster, is of no great importance; 
Dr. Milner-White would assign the windows to the reign of archbishop Savage, 
but a slab of black-and-white diamond-pattern flooring is not an unambiguous 
piece of heraldry, and some scholars will still prefer chancellor Harrison’s 
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estimate of a rather earlier date for this glass. The fourth collection, also in 
the Minster, forms a memorial to archbishop Kempe; it represents yet another 
example of Dr. Milner-White’s enterprise in buying suitable material to fill 
vacant spaces. Small though these panels are, they possess many features of 
unusual merit. 

But the greater part of this pamphlet is devoted to a highly technical 
discussion of thirteen panels that are now shared between the Minster and the 
church of St. Michael-le-Belfrey. Dr. Milner-White shows quite clearly that 
they came from a single hand; he argues ingeniously that they once stood in 
the now-destroyed medieval church of St. Wilfrid. The design is influenced by 
Renaissance feeling, and for that reason alone this series deserved careful 
description ; but whatis the subject-matter ? On this topic Dr. Milner-White adopts 
an extremely cautious attitude. It is possible that a study of photographs of 
these panels before they werere-arranged might throw further light on the problem. 

This Minster-Belfrey glass dates from about 1530, and the temptation to 
speculate about its authorship cannot easily be resisted. Dr. Milner-White 
would assign the work to John the German, John Almayn, who was made a 
freeman of the City in 1540. Yet, in a recent article in the Antiquaries Journal 
(xxxix, 282; 1959), Mr. J. A. Knowles has unhesitatingly given his opinion in 
favour of William Thompson, a parishioner of St. Michael-le-Belfrey who was 
buried there in 1539. These differences of opinion should only serve to stimulate 
enquiry into the puzzles that Tudor glass-painting continues to present. 

UNIVERSITY OF TEHRAN, K. Harrison 
PERSIA 


Three Treatises concerning Wales. By John Penry. With an introduction by 
David Williams. Pp. xxx +168. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1960. 


255. 

When John Penry’s Treatise containing the aequity of an humble supplication 
(1587) was reprinted in 1905, its editor, A. J. Grieve, stated that he planned 
an edition of all Penry’s works. When in 1944 Penry’s Notebook was printed 
from a MS. in the Huntington Library, its editor, Albert Peel, again expressed 
the hope of proceeding to a complete edition of Penry. When in 1952 vol. II of 
Peel’s ‘Elizabethan Nonconformist Texts’ was published posthumously, its 
editor, Professor L. E. Carlson, in adherence to Peel’s plan, hoped Penry’s 
writings would appear as vol. V. This, we understand, is still envisaged. 
Meanwhile the University of Wales Press reproduces three of Penry’s pieces 
which relate to Wales. 

‘Penry’s influence on his contemporaries in Wales’, the present editor 
remarks, ‘was nil’; but his putative birthplace on the slopes of Mynydd Eppynt 
in Breconshire is now visited and appears as an illustration on Christmas cards, 
and this edition of his Aequity, Exhortation and Supplication provides a kind of 
imprimatur to the telling of his story as ‘an integral part of the Welsh cultural 
heritage’. Certainly Penry reveals an intense concern for his fellow-countrymen. 
He ‘would die vpon the perswasion, that the lorde hath his chosen in my deare 
countrie’; but as ‘men living without the worde preached’, they are ‘lost and 
damned soules’. Penry links Giant Pope with Giant Pagan. He laments the 
‘astonishing reuerence of the fairies’ in ‘the harts of our silly people . . . Hence 
proceed open defending of Purgatory & the Real presence, praying vnto 
images &c. with other infinit monsters’. 
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May we ask for an equally careful reprint of Y Drych Cristionogawl, the 
papist work which came out, Penry tells us, ‘by al liklihod the very same week’ 
as his Aequity? It bore the imprint ‘Rhotomagi’ ; but Penry’s assertion that it was 
in fact, printed ‘in an obscure caue in North-Wales’ is now accepted as evidence 
in a story as adventurous as that of the Marprelate Press. 

New COLLEGE, GErorFFREY F. NuTTALL 
University oF LONDON 


Church and State in Canada West: three Studies in the relation of Denominationalism and 
Nationalism, 1841-1867. By John S. Moir. (Canadian Studies in History 
and Government, 1). Pp. xvi+224. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 38s. 

This is the first volume in a new series ‘Canadian Studies in History and 
Government’. Those responsible for this series are to be complimented for 
starting with a work on Church and State. This side of Canadian history has 
been much neglected by our historians schooled in the presuppositions of positi- 
vist science. Our historians have been unwilling to understand how much their 
pluralist society and therefore themselves were a product of Protestantism. 
Yet how is North American civilisation to be conceived at all without such a 
category as ‘Protestant secularism’? After a few weeks in North America Max 
Weber understood us better than our resident liberal historians. 

The geographical area considered in this study is ‘Canada West’ which 
since 1867 has been known as the province of Ontario. The period considered is 
1841-67. This is the time between the settlement after the Canadian rebellions 
of 1837 and the confederation of British North America into the Dominion of 
Canada in 1867. The sub-title of the work is “Three studies in the relation of 
denominationalism and nationalism’. Professor Moir works out with close 
attention to the intricacy and subtlety of detail the story of how a compromise 
was reached between the claims of centrifugal denominationalism and centri- 
petal nationalism in Canadian Church-State relations. The claims of the Church 
of England to a privileged position in the life of the colony were, of course, 
bound to be rejected after the rebellion of 1837. This study follows the gradual 
retreat from such claims. As Professor Moir writes, “The Old World concept 
of an established church had been discarded long before Confederation. The 
New World ideal of complete separation had seemingly triumphed’ (181). 
Yet he also makes it clear that the Canadian settlement was never as completely 
voluntarist as that of the United States. The Canadian solution, though in- 
evitably North American, had conservative elements in it which distinguished 
(as in other areas) the pattern of our life from that of the United States. 

This able and scholarly book is, of course, of great fascination to any 
Canadian who would understand better his tradition. ‘To a European who thinks 
the Christian Church more than an aspect of his particular civilisation, it also 
should be of interest. The pluralist mass-consumption society has nowhere been 
earlier realised than in the area which was once ‘Canada West’. The influence of 
reformist Protestantism in bringing that society into being is a subtle part of 
ecclesiastical history. And it is to that kind of society to which the Church must 
increasingly preach the Gospel. 

TORONTO G. P. Grant 
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Die ersten Anklagen in Rom gegen das Institut Maria Wards (1622). By Josef Grisar, 
S.J. (Miscellanea Historiae Pontificiae, xxii). Pp. xx +265. Rome: Ponti- 
ficia Universita Gregoriana, 1959. n.p. 

The author of this book has been prominent in the movement for the 
rehabilitation, and possible beatification, of Mary Ward. It is much to be hoped 
that we shall soon have his promised critical edition of Lives and other docu- 
mentary sources, the fruit of more than thirty years’ research, which should 
make possible a definitive study of this great and so greatly ill-used English- 
woman. The present book is written round a number of documents which are 
published in appendix form. The most important are three criticisms of Mary 
Ward and her first communities sent to Gregory XV in 1621 and 1622 at the 
time when the foundress visited Rome to seek papal approval for her work. 
Two of these are published for the first time. They contain all the well-known 
accusations as a result of which, in the pontificate of Urban VIII, Mary Ward 
was required first to close her schools and eventually, in 1631, to submit to the 
complete suppression of her foundations. The critics were her own fellow- 
countrymen: the archpriest William Harrison and his assistants; the Benedictine 
father Robert Sherwood; and the President of the English College at Douay, 
Matthew Kellison. Father Grisar summarises the accusations under nine heads, 
and after careful examination pronounces them to be (with one exception— 
some financial irregularities in regard to dowries and contraction of loans) 
either completely rebuttable, or non-provable, or very greatly exaggerated. 
That the criticisms were brought, and then pursued with such concentrated 
hostility, he ascribes to two factors: the jealousy of certain priests and nuns who 
believed their own interests to be threatened by the new communities, and the 
hostility of the English secular clergy to the Jesuits, thought to be behind Mary 
Ward. Thus Mary Ward fell a victim to the internal dissensions among the 
English Catholics. 

Father Grisar would seem to make out his case fully. It should be added, 
as he admits, that the question why Rome admitted the pleas of the prosecution 
and eventually acted on them so drastically is a different problem. Mary Ward 
was helpless in Rome, and though she had received early encouragement 
privately from a number of Jesuits in her attempt to found a female counterpart 
to the Society, as Father Grisar shows, it was not long before the General, in 
accordance with the principles of St. Ignatius, forbade the fathers to undertake 
either spiritual or temporal direction of the new Institute for women. Three 
Jesuit statements submitted to the General on the danger of the Institute to 
the Society are here published for the first time. Under fire for alleged sub- 
ordination to the society from which she had drawn her ideals, Mary Ward was 
in fact denied assistance of any kind from it. This work is a valuable contribu- 
tion to Mary Ward studies, though the method of presentation involves a good 
deal of repetition. 

Trinity COLLEGE, H. O. EvENNETT 
CAMBRIDGE 


Evangelical Conversion in Great Britain, 1696-1845. By F. W. B. Bullock. Pp. xii+ 
288. St. Leonards: Budd and Gillatt, 1959. 35s. 

‘The best way to study conversion’, according to Professor J. B. Pratt, ‘is 
to go directly to typical examples of it and let them speak for themselves, before 
consulting the opinions of others, whether theological or psychological, on the 
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interpretation of the phenomena’. Canon Bullock’s book proceeds upon this 
assumption and from such a standpoint has a useful contribution to make to- 
wards our understanding of this crucial yet controversial factor in religious 
experience. The method of presentation, however, is somewhat curious in that 
the writer simply selects thirty instances of outstanding conversions within an 
arbitrary period of one hundred and fifty years and devotes the bulk of his work 
to a bare recounting of the facts. It is only in the latter and more valuable part 
of the volume that he attempts to assess the significance of the evidence he has so 
sedulously amassed and to relate it to the development of doctrine in this 
respect. 

This is not to imply, nevertheless, that the content of the narrative section is 
without interest and adds nothing to existing historical knowledge. Canon 
Bullock has obviously searched the relevant sources and gathered together much 
out of the way material to provide these spiritual portraits. Most of them are 
linked with the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth century and the author 
shows a genuine grasp of its nature when he insists that it was indeed ‘a revival, 
not a novelty, a re-birth, not a birth’ and that, whilst it was greatly accelerated 
and advanced by the conversions of Whitefield and the Wesleys it did not 
originate with these most notable events. It is interesting to find him according 
a prominent place to Rowland Hill as Whitefield’s successor and defending 
William Cowper from unjust insinuations. We might have expected a more 
detailed account of Lady Huntingdon and Hugh Bourne. In dealing with 
Henry Venn it would seem that insufficient attention is paid to the fact that the 
biography written by his son seriously under-estimates his wider Evangelical 
associations. It is now regarded as improbable that Daniel Rowland’s licence 
was actually revoked in 1763. 

In turning to the psychological implications of the conversion experience 
Canon Bullock rightly recognises that the validity of religious phenomena cannot 


be assessed purely in scientific terms. He quotes with approval the statement 
of B. H. Streeter that ‘what psychology has done is to unveil some little part of 
the mechanism through which God speaks and acts, provided that we do our 
part’. 
1, NorFOLK STREET, A. SkEvincton Woop 
YORK 


The Church and Scottish Social Development, 1780-1870. By Stewart Mechie. 
(Cunningham Lectures, 1957). Pp. xii+ 182. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. 25s. 

Dr. Mechie acknowledges that ‘social concern was neither so intense nor so 
widespread among Scottish churchmen as could be wished. In particular, there 
is a notable lack of official ecclesiastical action’. The book might perhaps 
have been more suitably called ‘Scottish churchmen and social development’, 
for it is mainly an account of the contributions which were made by individual 
ministers and others, of diverse ecclesiastical affiliations, to the solution of such 
social problems as working conditions, education, thrift, the treatment of 
delinquents and of the insane, poor relief, intemperance and housing. Dr. 
Mechie’s review of the background makes his book a valuable piece of Scottish 
social history, and he describes, with documentation from a wide range of 
sources, the aims and achievements of the social reformers. Yet the efforts of 
individuals were not always encouraged, and were sometimes hindered, by 
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official ecclesiastical organs; the academic education of ministers taught them 
nothing about social problems; and, as so often in Scotland, the work of the 
Church was hampered by a preoccupation with ecclesiastical politics, both 
before and after the Disruption. Before that event, the Evangelical party had 
grasped that the existing ecclesiastical system impeded the Church in both its 
humanitarian and its spiritual activity; but when the Disruption came it ended 
any possibility that effective work in territorial parishes, such as Thomas 
Chalmers preached and practised, could solve the problems of either poor 
relief or education, and the Free Church was in any event too bourgeois to accept 
all the ideas of the social reformers. The one ecclesiastical institution which 
emerges with credit is the kirk session, which had all along, with limited re- 
sources, done admirable work for the poor of each parish. Dr. Mechie’s approach 
is objective and factual, and he departs from his detachment only to consider the 
balance of gain and loss in the changes brought about by the industrial develop- 
ments of the period: while he quotes ample evidence of the misery in the towns, 
he both implicitly and explicitly corrects the idea that it replaced an Arcadian 
perfection, and he also suggests that the industrial revolution may have saved 
Scotland from the fate which overtook Ireland in the 1840s. One wishes that 
Dr. Mechie had also given us his reflections on the theological background. His 
assumptions that ‘the Calvinist tradition’ produced ‘an active social concern’ 
and that there was something peculiar in the pretensions of ‘the Reformed 
Church in Scotland’ to ‘regulate all aspects of the national life’ require examina- 
tion by comparison with other churches at other periods. There is little evidence 
of the theology which stimulated the social reformers, though the extremely 
radical Patrick Brewster deduced the social concern of the Church from the 
kingship of Christ. James Begg used the Shorter Catechism’s comments on the 
sixth and eighth commandments to justify his interest in social reform, and 
William Mackenzie had a special dislike of one-roomed houses (in which a 
third of the population of Scotland lived in 1861) because they rendered it 
impossible to obey the command ‘When thou prayest enter into thy closet and 
shut thy door’. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH Gorpon DoNALDSON 


Vatican Diplomacy: a Study of Church and State on the International Plane. By Robert 
A. Graham, S.J. Pp. xii+442. Princeton: Princeton University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1960. 60s. 

‘Diplomacy,’ says the author of this book (385), ‘speaks with authority 
and authenticity the language of international society. The lingua franca of 
international intercourse, it is comprehensible to all, regardless of form of govern- 
ment and social ideals. When it acts as the bridge not merely between two politi- 
cal societies but between a civil and a religious society, it tells much about that 
relationship.” The remark is profoundly true and no student of political science 
can fail to be aware of the light shed upon his subject both by international 
law and by the diplomatic machinery in which that law finds expression. 
Hence this study of the diplomatic status and practice of the papacy is a 
valuable contribution to modern notions of Church and State. It is arranged 
on what seems at first no very logical plan, which does in fact involve a certain 
amount of repetition, but which nevertheless leaves the reader in the end with a 
clear impression. On the historical side, it traces the evolution of the Vatican 
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diplomatic system, with its nuncios accredited to civil governments and the 
complementary contacts with national envoys accredited to the Vatican. 
Attention is directed to the importance of the French Revolutionary epoch, 
which, by territorial changes, altered the old cuius regio, eius religio system in 
Germany, adding considerable Roman Catholic populations to traditionally 
protestant states, notably to Prussia. Even before these, the partitions of Poland 
and the Prussian seizure of Silesia had placed a great number of catholic 
Poles and Germans under protestant Prussia and orthodox Russia. The old 
idea that diplomatic relations with the pope were a matter almost exclusively 
for states which acknowledged his spiritual authority was thereby broken down, 
as the new multi-confessional states realised that smooth working of religious 
institutions necessitated constant contact with Rome. 

The main thesis of the book is that such diplomatic contacts between secular 
governments and the papacy are not, as is often believed, made with the pope 
as a temporal sovereign. “The view adopted throughout this study is that this 
diplomacy is an expression of the spiritual sovereignty and as such quite inde- 
pendent of any connection with the primarily symbolic State of Vatican City’ 
(389). The fact that from 1870 to 1929, when the Holy See had been deprived 
of temporal power, diplomatic relations were maintained, and even increased, 
by temporal governments supports this claim: and indeed, from a practical 
point of view, the only interest that states can have in negotiations with a pope 
who can now play no part in power politics lies in the fact that he is the spiritual 
leader of majorities or minorities of their subjects. It is interestingly maintained 
that the papacy is but one case of those non-territorial entities which modern 
jurisprudence increasingly recognises as ‘subjects of international law’. U.N.O. 
and its satellites are cited; there might well be added the most interesting of all, 
the European Coal and Steel Community, now being merged into the Common 
Market organisation. As the author points out, the old Renaissance conception 
of unitary territorial sovereignty, at best unreal and at worst oppressive, has 
yielded more and more in recent centuries to the logic of facts. There could 
hardly be a better guide to the conception of the Church as an international 
societas perfecta than the diplomacy in which it is given reality. 

At times one wishes for amplification. The obviously delicate, and at times 
difficult, relationships between local Roman Catholic hierarchies and nuncios 
armed with spiritual powers are barely touched on; they are commonly said to 
have been acute in France at the time of the Church-State conflicts leading to 
the Separation of 1905 and its aftermath. Some factual criticisms too could be 
made. For example, the papal claim to confirm imperial elections was by no 
means generally acknowledged in the Empire even before the Declaration of 
Rense in 1338 (104). Thus Innocent III’s decretal Venerabilem of 1202, claiming 
this right, met with strong protest. But in general the book covers most points 
of importance and is a careful and scholarly study, based firmly on primary 
sources, including European diplomatic records. Also it is eminently readable. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Tuomas M. PARKER 
OxFORD 
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